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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was set up on the 17th July 
1969 with a view to assisting and co-ordinating the development of Indian 
languages. The Institute was charged with the responsibility of serving as a 
nucleus to bring together all the research and literary output from the various 
linguistic streams to a common head and narrowing the gap between basic 
research and developmental research in the fields of languages and linguistics 
in India. 

The Institute and its four Regional Language Centres are thus engaged 
in research and teaching which lead to the publication of a wide ranging variety 
of materials. Preparation of materials designed for teaching/learning at 
different levels and suited to specific needs is one of the major areas of interest 
of the Institute. Basic research relating to the acquisition of language and 
study of language in its manifold psycho-social relations constitute another 
broad range of its interest. The publications include materials produced by 
the members of the staff of the Central Institute of Indian Languages and its 
Regional Language Centres and associated scholars from universities and 
institutions, both Indian and foreign. . 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages celebrated its decennial in 
1979. On this occasion selected academic writings of the staff were to be 
brought out in a single volume. Unfortunately due to circumstances beyond 
our control the printing was delayed. The present volume represents a step to 
greater heights the Institute personnel have arisen in course of its existence. 
It is hoped that periodic compilations such as this would not only act as moti¬ 
vation for further academic work but also provide evidence of growth of the 
Institute. 



Director 


y 



INTRODUCTION 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages decided to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary in 1979 by organising ten seminars in the areas in which the 
Institute has been working and to bring out a volume of research done by the 
staff of the Institute and. its Regional Language Centres. The Institute is the 
only place in the country where the largest number of linguists and scholars 
of related disciplines work on a wide spectrum of topics relating to language. 
The research includes descriptive, social, psychological and applied aspects 
of language and the articles in the two volumes reflect this variety of research. 

The 49 articles by the staff running to 700 typed pages are divided into two 
volumes, the first volume consisting of articles in descriptive linguistics and 
psycholinguistics and the second in sociolinguistics and applied linguistics. They 
indicate the directions of research at the Institute. The articles deal with 12 
Indian languages in their various aspects ranging from phonology to planning 
as well as with Indian languages taken together in a region or in the whole 
country. The quality of the articles may be varied reflecting the experience 
and maturity of the staff. We present ourselves in these volumes as we are at 
present with the hope that we will become better in the future. These two 
volumes are the first step to greater heights we hope to reach through fraternity 
of scholarship developed at the Institute. 

We thank our academic staff who have contributed to thgse volumes and 
to the staff of our Publication and Press for the neat execution of the job. 

editors 
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CONVERGENCE : A SOCIOLINGUISTIC PHENOMENON 

- M. Anandaraj 


INTRODUCTION 

Man, being a gregarious and social animal, 
has perfected the communication system by evolving 
languages. Each language primitively was loca- 
lized and restricted to a tribe which normally was 
confined to a given geographical area. In time 
and space, through a number of factors such as the 
innovation.of agriculture, trade, over-population 
and formation of splinter group of a super tribe, 
two important changes have taken place in human 
history. Firstly, the number of tribes have in¬ 
creased and concomitantly, there has been a 
multiplication of languages in course of time, 
and secondly, the increase in the number of tribes 
and population density has diminished the spatial 
isolation to a large extent and there was every 
chance Tor meeting each other. This must have 
been the first instance in the evolution of 
bilingualism and pidgin. Even though bilingualism 
and pidgin may have a common source of origin, 
there are other ways by which bilingualism can 
emerge. It becomes necessary at this juncture to 
differentiate bilingualism, pidgin and borrowing. 

A pidgin is a language, which is not usually the 
mother tongue of any one who makes use of it to 
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communicate with each other. It emerges due to 
the processes - discovery, exploration, trade, 
conquest, slavery, migration, colonalism and 
nationalism (Hymes, 1971). It is characterised 
by a limited vocabulary, an elimination of many 
grammatical devices such as number and gender, 
and a drastic reduction of redundant features. 

This is markedly different from bilingualism, 
where, when languages come into contact, the 
contact does not breed a new language. The 
term borrowing broadly signifies the adoption 
of elements by language A from language P to be 
used when there are no equivalent terms in the 
former or to gain some prestige if the donor 
language is an influential one or a language of 
conquerors. The influence of French on English 
after the Norman conquest, and the influence of 
English on the languages of colonies of British 
Empire can be cited as examples for borrowing. 

The characteristics of borrowed forms are that 
they can be incorporated into the language within 
a short time. Both pidgin and borrowing basically 
differ from bilingualism in that they have a 
source of strong motivation behind their origin. 

In contrast, bilingualism is a regular feature 
which occurs naturally when the languages come 
into contact. 

The practice of alternately using two 
languages will be called bilingualism, and the 
persons involved, bilingual (Weinreich, 1953). 

When the facility, i.e., prevalence of more than 
one language existing in the border areas or 
when isolated linguistic communities live amidst 
a predominant linguistic community of another 
kind, bilingualism springs. Such situations are 
not uncommon in South Asia, and especially in 
Indian sub-continent. The former is exemplified 
by Kannada-Tamil convergence, Kannada-Malayalam 
convergence and Marathi-Kannada convergence in 
confluent areas of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Kerala and Karnataka and Maharashtra 
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respectively. The Saurashtrians in Madurai 
(Pandit, 1972), Iyangars of Mandya, Mysore and 
Melkote of Karnataka, Urdu in Hyderabad and Gondi 
speakers m Madhya Pradesh (Natarajan, 1977) are 
best examples where the minority linguistic 
community live in the midst of a larger linguistic 
community. It is in these kinds of bilingual 
situations convergence of languages takes place. 

CONVERGENCE 


• hoo ^K r ^ S u Ce aS a soclolln 9'uistic phenomenon 
tu-t--° r ^ ed ' bY . Eme - neaU - (1956) as a 'distinctive 
aractenstics of a 'linguistic area' where 
languages belonging to more than one family qet 
amalgamated. Hymes (1971) prefers to call it as 
linguistic hybridization’. Weinreich ( 1953 ) in 
his^'Languages in Contact- defines the situation 
H*P se p nstances of deviation from the norms 
Pf _ d an uuage which occur in the speech of 

llmguals as a result of their familiarity with 
more than one language, i.e., as a result of 
language contact" and he refers it as ’inter¬ 
ference’. He expands the definition of inter¬ 
ference as a "rearrangement of patterns that 
result from the introduction of foreign elements 
into the more highly structured domains of,langu¬ 
ages, such as the bulk of the phonemic structure 
a part of the morphology and syntax and some 
areas of the vocabulary". 


In essence, it refers to the resemblances 
between languages arising through the process of 
contact rather than due to the common origin. 

The languages in contact need not always belong 
to different families as in the case of Saurashtri 
of Madurai, but also that pf related languages. 
However, it must be stated that convergence of 
two unrelated languages will be more striking 
than those of related languages. This can be 
correlated to wider linguistic differences in 
the former category and linguistic affinities 
of the latter by virtue of their common origin 
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The phenomenon of convergence should be 
decided on two important linguistic criteria. 
Firstly, the languages in contact must have 
their independent linguistic identity. Secondly, 
convergence can be reduced by identifying the 
features which are unique and confined to the 
languages in contact but not to the remaining 
languages of same family. The relevance of this 
second condition is further accentuated in the 
cases, where the languages in contact are related 
to each other. DeSilva (1974) and Ullrich (1974) 
have also recognised the existence of internal 
convergence in addition to external convergence 
as mentioned above. Internal convergence occurs 
between the dialects of the ’same family’ in a 
diglossia relationship. It may exhibit morpho¬ 
logical co-existence in the initial stages before 
rising into the new forms. 

MODES OF CONVERGENCE 

Convergence of languages implies rearrange¬ 
ment of patterns taking place at four levels, 
i.e., phonological, lexical, syntactical and 
semantic. As pointed out by Southworth and 
Apte (1974) convergence may involve any one or 
more of these aspects. With reference to the 
South Asian languages, Hymes (1971) opines that 
the basic morphophonemics remains unaltered while 
other components of the language show convergence. 
The evidence for this conclusion comes from the^ 
study of Gumperz and Wilson! (1971) on the linguis¬ 
tic area ’Kupwar'. Their investigation indicated 
phonetic, syntactical and semantic convergence 
between Kupwar Urdu> Marathi and Kannada. The 
morphophonemics, however, remains unchanged. This 
is further strengthened by the work of Pandit (1972) 
on Saurashtri of Madurai, and Nadkarni (1975) on 
Konkani. Pandit’s findings brought out the con¬ 
vergence of Saurashtri towards Tamil in relation¬ 
ship to syntax and morphological categories and 
Nadkarni’s investigation points out the 
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convergence of Konkani towards Kannada at the syn¬ 
tactical level. Here, again, convergence with 
reference to lexicon has not taken place. These 
situations are apparently different from instances 
Of convergence between European language ('European 
mtertranslatability') where only semantic changes 
are involved and between languages of North Paci¬ 
fic Coast where only phonetic convergence has taken 
place. Howeyer, the situation with Anglo-Indian 
nglish is different in that it shows convergence 
at the lexicon, syntactic and semantic levels 
(Hymes, 1971). This may be due to that English 
oelongs to Indo-European language family. Studies 
carried out by the author on Kannada-Tamil conver- 
gence in the border areas of Tamil Nadu-Karnataka 
South India, have also shown similar 
trends, thereby inforcing the views of Hymes (1971) 
regarding the Kupwar situation. 


DIRECTION OF CONVERGENCE 

Theoretically, convergence can occur in one 
of two directions as follows: 

(1) Convergence of one language towards 

the other. 

(2) Both languages converge together 

and move towards a new direction. 

A test case of the first category is brought 
by the monumental work of Burrow on the conver¬ 
gence of non—Indo—Aryan languages and Sanskrit. 
Burrow.(1945; 1946; 1947 and 1958) indicates that 
Sanskrit has shown trends of convergence in the 
distant past towards non—Indo-Aryan languages by 
incorporating a number of their linguistic fea¬ 
tures. However, at the later periods the reverse 
process of convergence gained more prominance and 
momentum. This can be seen by the convergence of 
Dravidian languages like of Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam at the phonological and lexical levels 
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with Sanskrit. Today, Dravidian languages except 
Tamil cannot sustain themselves without the basic 
Sanskrit root words. Tamil also came under the 
partial influence of Sanskrit and shows conver¬ 
gence to a lesser degree. 

The second alternative is, wherein both 
languages converge and proceeds towards a new 
direction which results in a modification of 
some aspects of their basic structure. This 
situation simulates pidgin. If it is true, then, 
pidgin can be construed as the by-product of 
convergence. Southworth (1974) has gone to the 
extent of saying that pidginization is a pre¬ 
requisite for certain forms of convergence in 
certain South Asian languages. Thus, the line 
of demarcation between these two processes does 
not seem to be clear cut atleast in the initial 
stage, 

HISTORICAL AND SOCIOLINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF 
CONVERGENCE 

The phenomenon of convergence includes cer¬ 
tain other extra-linguistic factors like the 
historical backdrop and social setting of linguis 
tic communities which come into contact. A brief 
survey of various factors which contribute to the 
origin and maintenance of convergence becomes 
imperative in this light. 

A. Historical Survey : 

Since bilingualism is the precursor of con¬ 
vergence, investigations have to be carried out 
to trace the origin of bilingual societies. This 
will facilitate the analysis of convergence 
through historical perspective. The origin of 
bilingual communities and the concurrent conver¬ 
gence take place in one of the four possible ways 

(1) The immigrants/invaders may settle down 
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among the natives as the Aryans and Muslims did 
in the past. 


(2) The invaders may not settle down, but 
they may leave their cultural traits and langu- 
age xn another linguistic area. This kind of 
influence has occurred in the Indian sub-continent 
since the invasion of Alexender the Great. In 
e recent past, India experienced the invasion 
of Portuguese, French, Dutch and English, in 
_ is rat race, the British succeeded in making 
India as one of its colonies, and ruled the 
country for nearly three hundred years. The 
impact of their language and culture even after 
departure from this country is perpetuated 
through a community like Anglo-Indians or by a 
section of natives due to certain necessities 
and the educated elities for whom the knowledge 
of English is not only prestigious but also a 
window of communication with the rest of the 
fellow countrymen and the world. 


(3) Migration of a linguistic community from 
its original homeland to a different linguistic 
area due to forces like religious or social per¬ 
secution or economic depression and famine which 
were common from early days. In addition, war 
refugees also migrate from the native land to 
other places. t. ese can be exemplified by such 
groups like Jews in Cochin (Sam Mohan Lai, 1978) 
the Saurashtrians of Madurai (Pandit, 1972) and ' 
the Iyangars in Karnataka. Such groups generally 
form linguistic minority groups in isolation. 


(4) Existence of two or more languages in 
border areas as mentioned earlier. 


B. Sociolinguistic Aspect : 

In a bilingual society, there is always a 
growing need for communication for substantial, 
social and trade purposes. This particularly" 
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particularly prompts the linguistic minority 
community to learn both languages and maintain 
them to serve different functions. The language 
of the dominant group is useful in public affairs, 
whereas their own language is confined to members 
of their language groups. Consequently these 
members often employ code switching liberally. 

It is also fact that code switching is frequently 
practiced to identify oneself with the dominant 
linguistic group. Some times it is also associ¬ 
ated with the prestige of the language. This in 
course of time leads to the convergence of the 
minority language towards the dominant language 
(not in all respect, but only in a few). Thus 
the syntax of Saurashtri in Madurai is heavily 
influenced by Tamil. 

MAINTENANCE OF CONVERGENT LANGUAGE 

Investigations by Gumperz and Wilson (1971) 
and Pandit (1972) have shown that 'ethnic sepa¬ 
rateness in home life 1 and language loyalty are 
the causes for the language maintenance. The 
minority linguistic groups often belong to a 
particular sect like that of the Jain Kannadigas 
in Kupwar, the Saurashtrians in Madurai who are 
basically weavers, the Telugu speaking Naidus of 
Coimbatore, Kannada speaking Madhwa Brahmins of 
Coimbatore, or Telugu speaking Devanga Chettiars 
of Kollegal and Gonds of Madhya Pradesh (Nata- 
rajan, 1977). Thus the case system and close rela¬ 
tionship among the members Of the entire group have 
preserved the 'ethnic separateness in home life*. 

This 'ethnic separateness in home life' 
seems to suit only in the South Asian context. 
Modern innovations, the power of super languages, 
the weak population of the minority linguistic 
community who cannot resist the influence of the 
dominant language loss of contact with the origi¬ 
nal language, the long period of migration and 
settlement and the end of new migration which 
could give new blood and vigour to the old 
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settlers are some of the factors which stand 
against the language maintenance. To substan¬ 
tiate these claims one can draw the examples of 
the Jews in Kerala who have settled there a 
milliennium ago. They now use Malayalam for all 
practical purposes and declare Malayalam as their 
mother tongue. The use of Hebrew is restricted 
in the sense it is used in worshipping and 
prayers only (Sam Mohan Lai, 1973). In America, 
because of rapid development in science and 
technology and the continuous influx of European 
immigrants and breakdown of joint family system, 
many languages like Chitimacha (Hockett, 1958) 
have vanished from the Linguistic Atlas of America 

In South Asia, language loyalty of the 
linguistic communities is the cause of language 
maintenance. Further, they have maintained group 
identity by retaining their language with least 
possible modifications. The kind of convergence 
that the language shows depends on the socio- 
linguistic environment prevailing in a specified 
bilingual community. Thus, the awareness of the 
social or group identity and related language 
loyalty prevent complete modification of languages 
and preserves them at an optimum level of conver¬ 
gence. In other words an equilibrium seems to be 
attained between the forces of convergence'and the 
above mentioned attitudes and this gives a lease 
of life for language maintenance. 

CONVERGENCE IN. SPACE AND TIME 

The convergent items which originate in 
bilingual situations take a long'period to find 
a scope to spread to the standard form of the 
language involved. This may be due to the hesi¬ 
tation of the central population which speaks 
relatively the standard form of the language to 
agree to assimilate the convergent items. Further 
the convergent forms of the language are generally 
considered to be polluted. Moreover, different 
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dialects of a language may be involved in conver¬ 
gence in different geographical areas. For 
example, the Tamil spoken by the Iyangars of 
Mysore shows the convergence of Kannada. The 
resultant convergence can be at variance with 
the Tamil spoken in Kerala and in the border 
areas of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Naturally, the 
central population of the respective language 
will not immediately accept to assimilate these 
changes at the expense of its own linguistic 
standing. Convergence can also be broad based 
as in the case of English which has influenced 
the Indian languages throughout the sub-continent. 

Under certain special circumstances, internal 
or dialectal convergence at diglossia level does 
not seem to take place. As Ullrich (1974) points 
out as long as the caste stratification of the 
society is regidly adhered, the dialects of the 
highest and the lowest never have the chance to 
converge. This is a consequence of least social 
intercourse. However, modernization, literacy 
and gradual breakdown of caste stratification will 
enable these dialects to come closer which pro¬ 
bably lead to dialectal convergence. 
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LINGUISTIC DETERMINANTS OF CONVERGENCE 

- E. Annamalai 


A linguistic area is a result of convergence 
either through bilingualism (Eraeneau 1962) or 
pidginization (Southworth 1971). Either of them 
requires contact between languages and the con¬ 
tact will necessarily be restricted to local 
areas. The convergence will be more extensive 
covering wider areas of the grammar and more 
intensive going to deeper levels in local areas 
than in the over all region. The convergence, 
in other words, will not be homogenous throughout 
a large region. The local determination of con¬ 
vergence raises an interesting question about 
language affinity and language distance, since 
languages of different families are interpersed 
geographically providing for close and constant 
contact between them. A language considered to 
belong to family X on the basis of lexical and 
phonological correspondence may be quite deviant 
from other members of that family in syntactic 
features. It may be quite similar syntactically 
to a language of family Y.* This may be true of 
dialects of a language also. This has been 
observed by all earlier writers on the subject 
and the notion of linguistic area itself is 
defined on the basis of this characteristic 
(Emeneau 1956, see also Southworth 1971, Gumperz 
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and Wilson 1971, Pandit 1972, Nadkarni 1975). 

This situation arises out of differences in 
the extent of convergence in lexicon and syntax. 

The extent is greater in syntax in general in 
Indo-Aryan and in lexicon in literary Dravidian 
with the exception of Tamil in India. The former 
is attributed by Southworth (1971 and 1974) to 
the process of pidginisation and creolisation and 
the latter is generally believed to be as due to 
elite bilingualism. But pidginisation is not the 
only source for intensive convergence in syntax 
as is evidenced by the studies of other scholars 
cited above, which give mass bilingualism as the 
source for syntactic convergence. This is also 
supported by the convergence in the diglossic 
varieties of Tamil (Annamalai 1976), where the 
question of pidginisation does not arise. Due to 
the fact that more number of people become con¬ 
versant with the high variety along with the low 
variety as a result of increasing societal literacy, 
both varieties in Tamil show convergence and the 
high variety converges with the low variety more 
in syntax but keeps itself distinct in lexicon 
and phonology. The convergence in syntax, which 
is a more abstract and therefore a less conscious 
level of the grammar, is motivated by the communi¬ 
cative function of the language to make the 
process of communication economical and efficient 
and the divergence in lexicon and phonology, which 
are less abstract and, therefore, more conscious 
levels of the grammar, is motivated by the sym¬ 
bolic function of the language to maintain dis¬ 
tinct identity and link with the past. Similar 
motivating factors may play a role in convergence 
between languages also. 

Returning to the local nature of contact, 
the shared features in a multiplicity of languages 
in the entire area of India needs an explanation. 
Scholars have attributed this sub-continental 
convergence to the limitation of contact between 
two or a few closely related languages at 
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pre-historic times from which the present langu¬ 
ages evolved, to a common source of contact for 
all or most of the languages to diffusion of 
linguistic features from one language to another 
and to migration of population from one area to 
another. All these may have played a role and 
may still play a role in various degrees. Yet 
there is another factor, which is linguistic 
determinant of convergence. Though convergence, 
which is the extreme manifestation of borrowing, 
is motivated by socio-cultural factors like 
prestige and conceptual gaps and cognitive- 
grammatical factors like optimising the rules of 
the grammars of the languages one is conversant 
with just as a child does even when learning a 
single language with classes of data requiring 
different rules, its operation is conditioned to 
some extent by certain general linguistic pro¬ 
perties. They determine partly the course and 
extent of convergence. Any linguist committed 
to treat the language as a system will not be 
surprised to find linguistic conditioning which 
is language specific. The pattern of conver¬ 
gence is conditioned by the pattern of the first 
language as in the case of English in India or 
by the pattern of the second language as in the 
case of Saurashtri, for example, in Tamilnadu. 

It will be interesting to study under which 
conditions a language becomes a donor or reci¬ 
pient or both in convergence (Nadkarani 1975). 

But it is not the concern of this paper. 

There are also language independent, univer¬ 
sal linguistic determinants, which are more 
interesting, but about which little attention 
has been paid in the past. These language inde¬ 
pendent linguistic determinants explain partly 
why similar convergence takes place in different 
languages resulting in a large converged area 
where all the languages are not in direct contact. 

We shall give some examples of general 
linguistic determinants in this paper from the 
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Kashmiri) have SOV order in the surface like the 
Dravidian, the (at least most of them) exhibit 
also characteristics of SVO order like the Indo- 
European, and Hindi, for example, allows forward 
gapping and extraposition and therefore is 
claimed to have underlying SVO order (Ross 1970, 
but see Subbarao 1970 for counter-arguments). 
Whatever the merits of the controversy over the 
word order in Hindi, it is clear that Hindi, and 
possibly other Indo-Aryan languages also, are 
typologically a mixed class. Though the Indo- 
Aryan allows extraposition, the relative clause 
with interrogative pronoun in K. Konkani, which 
it has acquired from Kannada, is not extraposed. 
This is due to typological constraint. This is 
more interesting than the impossibility of extra¬ 
position of the borrowed pronominal relative 
clause in Dravidian because the constraint in 
this case is imposed by the typological property 
of the donor language and not the recipient 
language. The following sentences, which illus¬ 
trate this, are from Nadkarni (1975). 

K. Konkani: ha:ve: ek ma:nkaDu paLaylo jo 
1 2 3 4 

saykal callayia:lo 
5 6 

* ha:ve: ek mamkaDu paLaylo 
1 2 3 

khanco saykal callayiarlo -ki 
4 5 6 

Kannada: * na:nu ondu mangavannu o:Dide 

1 2 3 

ya:vadu saykal naDesuttittu 
4 5 6 

I saw a monkey which was 

13 2 4 


Konkani spokin in Karnataka whose dominant langu¬ 
age is the Dravidian Kannada. 

Kannada: ya:va mudukanu pe:par o:dutta 

12 3 4 

iddan-o: avanu Da:kTarnu idda:ne 
5 6 7 8 

K. Konkani: khanco maha:nta:ro pe:pa:r 
jo 

1 2 3 


• ssaf-ki) to Da:kTaru 
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newspaper he is a doctor 
3 6 8 7 

'The oldman who is reading a 
newspaper is a doctor' 

In the K. Konkani sentence above, khanco is 
interrogative pronoun and jo is relative pronoun. 
The linking morpheme-ki is optional with jo, but 
is obligatory with khanco. Note that the morn 
phemes khanco and ki are lexically Indo-Aryan but 
syntactically Dravidian, substantiating the point 
made earlier that the lexicon and the syntax are 
differentiated in convergence. 

The change of relative pronoun to interroga¬ 
tive pronoun in K. Konkani is not a simple case 
of morpheme substitution, as demonstrated by 
Nadkarni (1975). It allows itself to be con¬ 
strained by a universal principle predictable 
from the typological property of a language. The 
verb final languages, to which the languages of 
SOV word order belong, do not allow extraposition 
Ross (1970) - i.e., moving an embedded sentence 
over a variable to the right of the main verb 
(without affecting its status)2 except when 
scrambling. This ensures that the verb remains 
the last element in a clause unless the word 
order is scrambled in languages which allow rela¬ 
tively free word order. Dravidian languages are 
verb final languages of SOV type and do not allow 
the relative clause, whether it is participial or 
pronominal, to be extraposed. The fact that the 
pronominal relative clause in Dravidian is not 
extraposed, which it has acquired from Indo-Aryan, 
which allows extraposition, shows that the con¬ 
vergence in Dravidian has been subjected to typo¬ 
logical constraint. In other words, the fact 
that the Dravidian has not acquired all the pro¬ 
perties of the relative clause of the Indo-Aryan 
is not arbitrary but is typologically determined. 

Even though the Indo-Aryan languages (except 
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Kashmiri) have SOV order in the surface like the 
Dravidian, the (at least most of them) exhibit 
also characteristics of SVO order like the Indo- 
European, and Hindi, for example, allows forward 
gapping and extraposition and therefore is 
claimed to have underlying SVO order (Ross 1970, 
but see Subbarao 1970 for counter-arguments). 
Whatever the merits of the controversy over the 
word order in Hindi, it is clear that Hindi, and 
possibly other Indo-Aryan languages also, are 
typologically a mixed class. Though the Indo- 
Aryan allows extraposition, the relative clause 
with interrogative pronoun in K. Konkani, which 
it has acquired from Kannada, is not extraposed. 
This is due to typological constraint. This is 
more interesting than the impossibility of extra¬ 
position of the borrowed pronominal relative 
clause in Dravidian because the constraint in 
this case is imposed by the typological property 
of the donor language and not the recipient 
language. The following sentences, which illus¬ 
trate this, are from Nadkarni (1975). 

K. Konkani: ha:ve: ek mamkaDu paLaylo jo 
1 2 3 4 

saykal callayiarlo 
5 6 

* ha:ve: ek mamkaDu paLaylo 
1 2 3 

khanco saykal callayiatlo -ki 
4 5 6 

Kannada: * na:nu ondu mangavannu o:Dide 

1 2 3 

ya:vadu saykal naDesuttittu 
4 5 6 

I saw a monkey which was 

13 2 4 
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riding a bicycle 
6 5 

If the nature of convergence is determined by 
language independent factors also and not by 
language specific factors alone, then one could 
expect similar pattern of convergence in more 
number of languages. This is true of convergence 
in relative clause. The same use of interrogative 
pronoun and restriction on extraposition of rela¬ 
tive cluase is reported for Urdu spoken in Andhra 
Pradesh (Khader Mohidin 1978 and Personal communi¬ 
cation) . < 

It was mentioned earlier that the Indo-Aryan 
languages converged with the Dravidian in relative 
clause formation by acquiring the participial type 
The participial is the incorporating type in which 
according to Keenen (1972);, the relative class 
loses its sentential status and is incorporated 
into the head NP. The loss of sentential status 
is typically affected by converting the main verb 
to a non-finite form, genitivizing the subject NP 
of the relative clause and eliminating the NP from 
the relative clause. It is not necessary for all 
the languages of the incorporating type to have 
all these features and the degree of incorpora¬ 
tion can differ in languages by having one or 
more of these featuresThe subject in the 
participial relative clause in Hindi is geniti- 
vized. 

Hindi: me:ri paRhi hui kita:b 
my read book 

Tamil: na:n paTitta pustakam 
I read book 
the book which I read 

This is not a Dravidian feature^ and therefore it 
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cannot be a borrowing from a Dravidian language. 

The Indo-Aryan languages must have borrowed at 
the first stage from the Dravidian the incorpo¬ 
rating type (i.e., the participial) relative 
clause where the sentence status is reduced by 
converting the finite verb into participle and 
by eliminating the noun. After this the conver 
gence is on its own course propelled by a general 
linguistic mechanism, which advanced the degree 
of incorporation further by changing the nomina¬ 
tive into genetive. The change at this stage ^ 
does beyond the structure of the contact language . 
The impetus for it is, therefore, provided not by < 
the contact language, but by the general linguistic 
typology. 

The participial type of relative clause in 
Hindi is not as free as Dravidian in the case 
relations it has with the head noun. It has only 
nominative and accusative case relations and not 

others. 

Tamil: ne:RRu vanta payyan 

Hindi: kalka: a:ya: hua: laDka: 

The boy who came yesterday 
Tamil: na:n pa:rtta payyan 


Hindi: me:ra: de:kha: hua: laDka: 

The boy whom I saw 
Tamil: na:n ru:pa:y koTutta payyan 

Hindi: me:ra: rupya: diya: hua: laDka: 


The man whom I gave money 
Tamil: na:n poTitta paLLikku:Tam 
Hindi:* me:ra paRha: hua: sku:1 
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The school where I studied 

In relational terms, the subject and direct 
object can be relativised in Hindi but not the 
indirect object and the oblique objects. A 
question can be raised why only these two rela¬ 
tions and not any other two or more when the 
Dravidian allows all relations (except the 
sociative) to be relativised. Keenen and 
Comrie (1977) have proposed a universal hierarchy 
of grammatical relations, which is followed by 
the transformational rules in their application 
and this order is subject, direct object, in¬ 
direct object, oblique objects (i.e., other 
relations) etc. The process of convergence in 
Hindi follows this hierarchy and the extent of 
convergence has gone until now upto the first 
two grammatical relations. 

It is possible that other Indo-Aryan langu¬ 
ages which have acquired the participial relative 
clause have not moved this far^ or have moved 
further down the hierarchy in allowing nouns of 
other grammatical relations to be relativised. 
Dakhani Urdu, for example, allows nouns of 
grammatical as well as oblique relations to be 
relativised (Khader Mohiddin 1978 and Personal 
communication) 7 . 

D. Urdu: a:ya:so: a:dmi 'the man Who came' 

me:To: kha:ya:so: a:ra 1 the mango 
which I ate' 

me:ra: paDa:so: sku:1 * the school 
where I studied 8 

me:ra: kha:ta:so: chu:ri 'the 
knife with which I cut* 

Though Khader Mohiddin's paper does not give any 
example of relativised when the locative is rea¬ 
lised, if the process of convergence follows the 
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universal hierarchy. This turns out to be true. 

D. Urdu: mejra: rupya: diyaiso a:dmi 'the 
man whom I gave money' 

The dialects of Hindi differ in the number of 
grammatical relations relativised 8 . Saurastri 
allows relativisations of subject, object, in¬ 
direct object (Pandit 1972) and possibly also 
oblique objects like Tamil, but unlike Gujarati, 
a close cognate of it. Other Indo-Aryan languages 
are also likely to differ in this respect, which 
is yet to be explored. 

The above discussed points about the conver¬ 
gence of relative clauses in Indian languages 
clearly show that some universal linguistic 
factors play a role to determine the course of 
convergence. If the nature and extent of conver¬ 
gence can be predicted on the basis of these and 
similar facts that are likely to be discovered, 
it will be a step towards developing an integrated 
overall theory of convergence 8 . 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. It may not be correct to use general terms 

like Indo-Aryan and Dravidian here and 
elsewhere in the paper since individual 
languages are likely to be different re¬ 
garding the characteristics under dis¬ 
cussion. 

2. Actually Ross states that the SOV languages 

do not "permit elements rightward around 
a variable", which is too strong. Tamil, 
which is a SOV language allows numeral, 
less frequently adjective and relative 
clause to be permuted in their nominal 
form after the head noun. 
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(1) oru pe:na: vajnkikoNTuva: 

one pen buy 

pe:na onRu vamkikoNTuva: 

pen one buy 

Buy (me) a pen 

(2) oru nalla pe:na: vajnkikoNTuva: 

a good pen buy 

pe:na: nallatu onRu vajnkikoNTuva: 

pen good-one one buy 

Buy (me) a good pen 

(3) na:n cajppiTTa ma:mpalam puLittukiTantatu 

I eaten mango sour was 

majmpalam na:n ca:ppiTTatu puLittukiTantatu 

Mango I eaten-one . sour was 

The mango I ate was sour 

Tamil has a cleft sentence which permutes 
an element to the right of the verb, but 
the verb is nominalised. 

(4) natn un tampiyai pa:rtte:n 

I your brother saw 
I saw your brother 
na:n pa:rttatu un tampiyai 
I saw-nom your brother 
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It is your brother that I saw 
(5) nab un tampiyai: pairkka vante:n 
I your brother see-to came 
I came to see your brother 
na:n pairkka vantatu un tampiyai 
I see-to came-nom your brother 
It is to see your brother that I came 

3. Hindi has another feature to reduce the senten¬ 

tial status, viz., genitivizing the adverb. 

caranka: aijka: diya: hua: bhasaN 

The lecture which Charan gave today 

This however, seems to be optional at least 
in some cases. 

kal 

1 diya: huva: vacan 

kalka: 

The promise given yesterday 

4. Kurukh genitivises the nominative in the parti¬ 

cipial relative clause (Ekka: Personal 
communication). It should have developed 
it through its contact with Hindi. This 
again emphasises the point the convergence 
of relative clause in Indo-Aryan and Dravi- 
dian is continuous and mutual. 

5. This can be compared with the second language 

learning situation where the learner gene¬ 
rates a structure which is neither in his 
first language not in the second language. 
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6. The situation in Gujarati is less straight¬ 

forward (Pandit 1972) . It allows in the 
participial relative construction, only 
the relativization of the "direct object" 
of transitive verbs. This violates the 
hierarchy since subject is not relativised 
in this construction. 

Gujarati: * hos-elo chokro 

the boy who laughed 
rame joy-elo chokro 
the boy whom Ram saw 

But syntactically the "direct object" is 
the subject as regards concordence etc. 
and since the agent is realized in the 
ergative case it is not the subject. 

Then Gujarati allows some subjects to be 
relativised and no other grammatical re¬ 
lation. It thus follows the universal 
hierarchy and the convergence is extremely 
limited. 

7. It must be noted that in Dakhani Urdu the 

genitivisation of the subject of the rela¬ 
tive is optional. In the Urdu spoken in 
Mysore the nominative is more common. The 
presence of a Dravidian language with the 
nominative in this position checks the 
further development towards fuller incorpo¬ 
ration, as in Hindi. 

8. The Hindi speakers I checked with, who come 

from different dialect areas, gave differing 
judgements of acceptability. Gupta (1974) 
says that only subject can be relativised 
to give participial relative clause. There 
are Hindi speakers who accept relativisation 
of indirect object and locative which are 
starred for others. Even the Hindi speakers 
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who generally reject these accept some sen¬ 
tences where the locative is relativised. 

me:ri kha:yi hul tha:li 

the plate in which I ate 

It is difficult to account for this fact 
unless one says that for these speakers 
the relativisation has started to move 
down the hierarchy, but has not yet been 
consolidated. I owe the Hindi examples 
and a discussion on them to Rekha Sharma, 

R.A. Singh and J.C. Sharma. 

9. This paper was presented in the Xth Inter¬ 
national Conference of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences, New Delhi, 1978. 
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ON SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND SPEECH VARIATION* 

- Francis Ekka 


ABSTRACT 

Current correlational sociolinguistics 
considers social groups of a speech community 
as given. It is proposed that in order to form 
a truly socially realistic foundation for a 
sociolinguistics study, a description of linguis¬ 
tic variants of a heterogeneous speech community 
must do more than merely show correlation between 
linguistic variants and social groups, it should 
treat social groups as meaningful structures of 
a speech community rather than treat them as 
convenient pigeon holes to fill-in linguistic 
variants, and study linguistic variants in inter¬ 
group communication situation so as to properly 
evaluate social significance of linguistic forms. 
It is argued here that Labov's (1966) criterion 
for setting up New York City as one speech commu¬ 
nity on the basis of his informant's uniform 
evaluation of linguistic variants is inadequate 
in its being susceptible to the fluence of the 
norms of the literary standard English (Socio¬ 
linguistics) . 
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Recent sociolinguistic investigation of 
heterogeneous speech communities have provided 
important evidences on the correlation of 
linguistic behaviour with the social factors 
that affect the selection of linguistic variants, 
language structure and style (Labov, 1966; 
Ervin-Tripp, 1964; Ferguson, 1959; Gumperz, 1971). 
The great majority of these investigations have 
been studies of language behaviour: the authors 
have aimed at separating the various social levels 
and determining conditions for the speaker's 
choice of linguistic variants. I will argue in 
this paper that mere correlational study of 
speech variations in a heterogeneously structured 
speech community is itself needlessly inadequate, 
and represent a forward step from sociological 
theory capable of accounting for normative usage 
of linguistic variants. I will propose that in 
order to form a truly socially realistic 1 founda- 
tion for a sociolinguistic view, a description of 
linguistic variants of a heterogeneous speech 
community must do more than merely shew correla¬ 
tion between linguistic variants and stratified 
social groups: it should treat social groups as 
socially meaningful, and study linguistic vari¬ 
ants in intergroup communication situation. 

, ^ significant fact about verbal communica¬ 

tion is that it is an exclusive property of 
human society, which in turn, is a pattern of 
organization composed of relationship structures 
resulting from the association of men with each 
other (Anderson and Parker, 1966;338). Strati¬ 
fication in a society arises due to the universal 
tendency to evaluate socially significant diffe¬ 
rences arising from biological and cultural 
variations among its members. These socially 
significant variations are fixed in the position 
of the society and lead to the differential posi¬ 
tions carrying different respect, esteem, prestige 
and power values. Social stratification, there¬ 
fore, is the organization of societies into 
hierarchies of status levels based upon the 
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inequality of social positions. It is functional 
prerequisite for the placement and motivation of 
necessary social duties of the members of the. 
societies. Socially significant differences m 
each society are of two kinds: one is related 
to inherited biological traits, and the other to 
socially acquired characteristics. Differences 
in age, sex, race, etc., are biological determi¬ 
nants of social differences, whereas differences 
in occupation, education, wealth, language, reli¬ 
gion, caste, etc., are socially produced.charac¬ 
teristics for differentiations. These differences 
always carry with them defined statuses and roles, 
and create distinctive functions that are appli¬ 
cable for them within a standard behaviour pro¬ 
vided by social norms. These differences always 
carry with them norms or standards to govern 
group relationship and maintain order and stabi¬ 
lity. Individuals occupying differential social 
positions that give them statuses and roles 
persue their action in terms of these norms 
which specify proper and improper behaviour in 
conformity to which groups and their members are 
to act. Social norm, without which life would 
be confused and disordered, is vital to any 
organized society. A normless society is hardly 
conceivable. It is thus obvious that stratifi¬ 
cation of a society is socially meaningful in 
that it is functional pre-requisite for the 
placement and motivation of necessary social 
duties, and socially significant relationship 
structures are governed by social.norms which 
specify proper and improper behaviour. 


A sociolinguist dealing with the study of 
speech variations in a speech community.cannot 
avoid the commonsense conclusion that his primary 
objective is the instrumeht of.verbal communica¬ 
tion which in turn is a verbalized social beha¬ 
viour. There are two basic requirements for a 
study of correlation between social groups.and 
speech variations. First, one has to provide 
sociological evidence to show that social groups 
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constitute a social unit, that is, a society 
definable in terms of sociological criteria. 

This is necessary in view of the fact that 
stratification is a sociological concept which 
can be valid only if there exists a composite 
society. That is, we can speak of stratification 
only within one larger social unit which is 
divided into different socially definable groups. 
In other words, we cannot speak of socially 
stratified groups which do not constitute a 
social unit. Second, having defined social 
groups as belonging to a society one has to 
provide linguistic evidence to support that 
social groups constituting one society also 
constitute a speech community. For a student 
of sociology, a social unit need not necessarily 
form a speech community. Social groups having 
common ethnological and historical background 
may exist side by side Without speaking a common 
language. This often is the case with communi¬ 
ties which, for certain sociological and histori¬ 
cal reasons abondon their native tongue and 
acquire a new language, while others in the same 
society continue to speak their native tongue. 
Consider for example the case of a sizable number 
of KuRuxs in the Bihar State who due to the con¬ 
tact with Munda community abondoned their native 
language and speak Mundari as the mother tongue. 
Similarly, two distinct ethnic groups may speak 
a common language and thus linguistically form a 
speech community. For example, KuRuxs and Mundas 
in Bihar State, though constituting two different 
ethnic groups speak Hindi as their mother tongue 
and thus linguistically qualify to be grouped in 
one speech community^. 

However, for a student of sociolinguistics 
concerned with the study of speech variation in 
a socially stratified society it is necessary 
that social groups constituting a social unit 
also constitute a speech community. This neces¬ 
sity arises due mainly to two main factors: 

First, one can study variant forms of only an 
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invariant unit* Viewed linguistically, the in¬ 
variant unit can be an invariant linguistic notion 
which has only one semantic interpretation. Such 
invariant linguistic notion can be interpreted by 
different phonological forms, that is, it may have 
different phonological variants. For instance, 
the linguistic invariant notion ’you singular' in 
Hindi has different phonological variants such as 
aap, turn and tu, all meaning the same. Similarly, 
if we take LaEov's example, the linguistic inva¬ 
riant form such as thing has three variant forms: 
one pronounced with the fricative form of /th/, 
second with stop, and the third with affricate 
forms. Second, all social groups which constitute 
a speech community must have variants of a lin¬ 
guistic invariant notion in their verbal reper¬ 
toire. For instance, if we want to study corre¬ 
lation of social groups with the variant forms 
aap , turn , and tu of the Hindi invariant linguistic 
notion r you singular' it needs to be first exa¬ 
mined whether such variants form the part of the 
verbal repertoire of all the social groups under 
investigation. It would be erroneous to include 
a social group for a correlational study simply 
because its members speak dialectical variety of 
the source language which members of other social 
group speak without examining whether the former's 
verbal repertoire actually contains all the vari¬ 
ant forms and whether they attach any socio- 
linguistic values as others do in the speech 
community. If a social group does not have all 
these variants in its verbal repertoire, there is 
valid reason to believe that it does not form 
the part of the speech community to which other 
groups belong. As we have stated earlier, every 
member of a stratified society is governed by a 
common set of social norms that specify proper 
and improper behaviour in conformity to which 
he has to act. Viewed linguistically, those 
social norms of a society also determine communi¬ 
cative norms that specify proper and improper 
usages of speech variations in conformity to 
which its members are to interact. This implies 
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that unless every social group which constitute a 
speech community have speech variations in the 
verbal repertoire they cannot have common communi¬ 
cative norms to specify proper and improper verbal 
behaviour. Notice that the most important lingui¬ 
stic fact about verbal communication is that it 
implicitly involves a speaker and a person spoken 
to or about. It is therefore, hard to conceive 
of a socially stratified speech community in 
which members of one social group do not interact 
with those of the others and are yet governed by 
a common set of communicative norms. It is thus 
imperative for a sociolinguist to define a 
socially stratified speech community keeping in 
view the inter group verbal interaction and their 
common set of communicative norm. This can pro¬ 
vide a firm linguistic basis for him to evaluate 
social significance of variant linguistic forms 
through communicative norms of a speech community. 

Though sociolinguists show general agreement 
on the heterogeneous character of the speech 
community, they show significant difference in 
their approach to the study of linguistic variants 
within a.social,perspective. One group studies 
linguistic variants in intergroup communication: 
it observes who speak to whom in what way, and 
its objective is to show how llhguisticTlFariants 
are distributed in the verbal interaction between 
members of different social groups (Brown and 
Gilman, 1964; Brown and Ford, 1966; Ekka, 1972; 
Friedrich, 1970; Fischer, 1956; Geertz, 1958; 
Gumperz, 1971; Lambort, 1967; Martin, 1966). The 
other group studies linguistic variants in intra¬ 
group communication: it observes who speaks in 
what way , and its objective is to find out social 
characteristics of people who speak in a parti¬ 
cular way within members of their own group 
(Labov, 1966; 1968; Wolfram 3 , 1969). 

The who speaks to whom in what way 4 method 
accounts for the person spoken to (or about) in 
defining a speech community, and thus' provides 
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adequate theoretical framework for a sociolinguist 
to account for the linguistic manifestation of 
the speaker's social characteristics, that is, 
their differential positions in a speech community, 
and for the determination of socially significant 
linguistic variants. The who speaks in what way 
method on the other hand does not consider verbal 
interaction between members of the stratified 
social classes as essential pre-requisite for 
defining a speech community, and thus presents 
purely a sociological study of linguistic variants 
by treating social categories as convenient 
pigeon holes to fill in linguistic variants. 

In fact, if we ignore the behavioural aspect of 
verbal communication, we can with the help of 
any quantitative approach, show fairly excellent 
correlation between stratified social groups and 
linguistic variants without bothering much about 
the question whether or not such social groups 
really constitute a speech community. But such 
a study can hardly be a linguistic exposition of 
the verbal behaviour of the social groups. We 
have earlier stated that social stratification 
is socially meaningful in its being a functional 
pre-requisite for the placement and motivation 
of necessary social duties for the members of a 
society whose socially significant relationship 
structures are governed by social norms that 
specify proper and improper behaviour. Thus, 
social stratification is purely a sociological 
concept whose underlying characteristic has to 
be strictly adhered to when; a linguist speaks of 
it in his sociolinguistic study. When a socio¬ 
linguist speaks of the socially stratified groups 
of a speech community he must, on the one hand, 
take into account social significance of its 
stratificational set up together with common 
social norms, and on the other, examine whether 
such social groups are bound together by a 
common interactional network and share a common 
set of a communicative norms. 

In this context, it is important to examine 
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Labov's criterion for defining a speech community. 
In his very insightful and penetrating study of 
the social stratification of English of New York 
City which is a representative treatise of the 
who speaks in what way method of sociolinguistic 
study Labov claims that it (New York City) is "a 
single speech community and not a collection of 
speakers living side by side, borrowing occa¬ 
sionally from each other's dialect" (1966; 7). 

To support his claim he leans heavily on the 
results gained from the subjective reaction test 
that confirms that "the view of New York City as 
a single speech community, united by a uniform 
evaluation of linguistic features, yet diversi¬ 
fied by increasing stratification in objective 
performance" (1968:247) 5 . 

According to him 

... a variant that is used by most 
New Yorkers in formal styles is 
also the variant that is used most 
often in all styles by speakers 
who are ranked higher on an objec¬ 
tive socioeconomic scale. The 
connection between these two axes 
of variation was further illus¬ 
trated by the close correlation 
between real deviations from sty¬ 
listic variation and real devia¬ 
tions from social variation. The 
combination of both types of varia¬ 
tion into a single structure 
suggests to us that most New 
Yorkers think or feel that parti¬ 
cular variants are better or more 
correct, or are endowed with 
superior status. 

While we justify his account of speech norms as a 
criterion for defining a speech community, we can 
with reasonable confidence question the validity 
of his considering uniform evaluation of linguistic 
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features as the sole criterion for defining a 
speech community without taking into considera¬ 
tion intergroup verbal interaction between members 
of different socio-economic classes. Despite a 
plethora of materials illustrating correlation of 
speech variations with socio-economic classes, 
some very basic points are left entirely opaque. 

First, does the geographical area - the New 
York City constitute a society? Are we justified 
in studying social stratification of a city? The 
sociological concept of stratification is appli¬ 
cable only to a society which is a complex of 
groups in reciprocal relationships, which inter¬ 
act upon one another enabling individuals to 
carry on their life activities and to help each 
individual to fulfil his objectives in associa¬ 
tion with his fellows (Majumdar; 1966). In 
other words, a society is a group of people who 
are either organized through a common ethnological 
heritage, or by an artificial means to achieve a 
particular goal. Though the term society is one 
of the vaguest and most general in the socio¬ 
logist’s vocabulary, it is doubtful if the New 
York City or for that matter any place can be 
treated as a ’society' in sociological term. In 
fact, Labov has provided no sociological evidence 
to show that the four socio-economic groups of 
the New York City under investigation constitute 
a society and are functional requisite for the 
placement and motivation of necessary social 
duties. Nor has he provided any evidence to 
show that the four socio-economic groups are 
socially significant structures carrying social 
norms or standards to govern group relationship 
and maintain order and stability. Mere correla¬ 
tion of marked variations in speech behaviour 
with the empiracally observable social groups of 
a place is not necessarily a valid criterion for 
treating that place as a ’society'. It is 
possible that such a people of a city constitute 
different societies in sociological term even 
though they form one speech community in 
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linguistic term. In such case, there is no 
justification in treating that city as a ’society 
and study its social stratification. 

Second, it is commonly recognized fact that 
one's formal speech behaviour is heavily in¬ 
fluenced by literary standards (in case the 
language has literary tradition), apparently 
because his formal education is almost invariably 
linked with literacy. In fact, speaker's subjec¬ 
tive reaction to a linguistic variant reflects 
his knowledge of speech norms acquired through 
standard pedagogical grammars which provide 'dos' 
and 'don'ts' for the language usage. If members 
of a stratified social groups share knowledge of 
such speech norms by their exposure to the 
"correct" or "standard" usage of a language, 
there will naturally be uniformity in their 
subjective reactions to linguistic variants. It 
is difficulty to isolate prescriptive grammar's 
super-position of such standard norms on the 
speakers of a (literary) language which is so 
intense and widespread that it crosses over well 
recognized regional, social or dialect boundaries 
Therefore, stratified social groups having varied 
usages of an invariant linguistic notion cannot 
be grouped into one speech community only on the 
basis of the uniformity of speech norms, unless 
such norms attain social significance for the 
speakers. It is possible, therefore, for one to 
argue that the remarkable uniformity in the res¬ 
ponses of Labov's subjects was due to the in¬ 
fluence of the literary grammatical norms which 
they acquired through their formal education. 

To make it more explicit, if a linguistic variant 
x is associated with the stratified social' group 
A, and if a linguistic variant v is associated 
with the social group B, one cannot group social 
groups A and B into one speech community only on 
the basis of their speaker's knowledge that the 
x variant is a correct or prestige form. This 
uniformity on their subjective evaluation of the 
variant x can be due merely to the influence of 
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the pedagogical grammars * not necessarily due to 
its social significance. The best way to asser- 
tain social significance of the prestige variant 
x for both A and B social groups is to test its 
use in a conversational situation in which a 
speaker of group B speaks to that of A. If the 
variant x is socially significant for~the speakers 
of group B, they should make deliberate effort to 
use this variant, or at least try to approximate 
in their day-to-day conversation with those of 
group A. If the speakers of group B do not make 
any such efforts, there is valid reason to believe 
that the x variant carries no social significance 
for them, and therefore it is not really a ’pres¬ 
tige’ form. Consider, for example, standard Hindi 
which is accepted as such by large number of 
speakers of different dialects, including those 
to whom it is incomprehensible (Southworth, 1972: 
32). In spite of the dialect differences, Hindi 
speakers (or for that matter speakers of any 
language which has a literary tradition) think or 
feel that particular variants are better, more 
correct, or are endowed with superior status. In 
this situation following Lamberts "matched guise" 
test which Labov has applied it would be possible 
to get uniform subjective responses on speech 
norms from the socio-economically stratified 
Hindi speakers of the entire Hindi region. Yet, 
it is doubtful whether the Labovian school would 
treat the entire Hindi area as one heterogeneous 
speech community for the purpose of any correla¬ 
tional sociolinguistic study. Notice that English 
speakers in America accept the standard English 
much the same way as Hindi speakers do (Southworth, 
1972:32), and where much of the literatures func¬ 
tion to inform the reader and to create expecta¬ 
tions of usage and behaviour in sub-culture not 
known through their personal experiences 
(Friedrich, 1972:274 f). If we examine Labov’s 
account of variables in formal styles it becomes 
immediately apparent that most New Yorkers use 
that variant which speakers of the higher socio¬ 
economic group most often use in all styles, even 
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though they don’t use it in their normal speech. 
This asserts the fact that prestige form is the 
property of speakers who rank higher on an objec¬ 
tive socio-economic scale. This is true to other 
languages also. Curiously enough, Labov does not 
mention whether socially-significant variant or 
the prestige form is different from standard 
literary form. It can safely be presumed that 
prestige variant is almost closest to the standard 
literary variant, and perhaps identical. Labov 
has studied phonological variants in five stylis¬ 
tic levels: (a) Casual Speech; (b) Careful Speech; 
(c) Reading Style; (d) Word Lists; and (e) Minimal 
Pairs. Variants under investigation were embedded 
in carefully chosen standard English words which 
his subjects read in the last three contextual 
styles. It is apparent that in these three styles 
his subjects were exposed to the standard language, 
and therefore, their responses cannot be said to 
be free from the impact of the standard literary 
norm. 


Against this, one can argue that if the 
impact of the literary standard norm was res¬ 
ponsible for the uniform response, then New York 
City and out-of-town respondents would have had 
uniform (r)- positive response. This reasoning, 
however, does not hold good, because majority of 
the out-of-town respondents were Negroes who 
were not comparable to the New York respondents 
(Labov, 1966:454). Labov states that there is 
difference in the (r)- positive response of New 
York City and out-of-town Negro respondents. 

But this phenomenon does not provide any valid 
evidence to say that their response was free 
from the influence of the standard literary form. 

As it has been stated' earlier, the intensity 
of the impact of literary standard norm is one's 
formal speech behaviour depends much on the level 
of his formal education. It seems reasonably 
clear that the subjective evaluation test of the 
phonological variants of English of New York City 
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is not guarded against the impact of the literary 
standard norm^. One can possible argue that the 
"matched guise" test reveals subject's cognition 
of communicative norm, and the question of how, it 
is conceived is just irrelevant. Nevertheless, 
it will be disasterous to base any scientific 
enquiry entirely on the cognition of the subjects. 
I think there will not be any objection to the 
speaker's conception of norms acquired through 
standard grammar provided he conforms to the 
norms in actual conversation. For instance, 
people belonging to the lowest social stratum 
may not actually use the "correct" form of the 
language which people of the higher social 
stratus normally use in their casual speech. The 
former cognize communicative norm through grammar, 
literature, and mass communication. If people of 
both social strata belong to one speech community 
and are governed by common communicative norm, 
the former should have a tendency to proximate 
"correct" form when speaking to those of the 
latter. This amounts to saying that social 
groups cannot form a speech community on the 
basis of the uniform evaluation of linguistic 
variants unless it is shown that people involve 
in intergroup communication and select linguistic 
variants in conformity to the communicative norm. 

Third, since person's own linguistic beha¬ 
viour is correlated with his own occupation 
(Labov, 1968) and since there is no intergroup 
communication it is possible for one to argue 
that the four socio-economic groups of New York 
City represent four different social dialects. 

This reasoning gains support from Labov's own 
findings. For instance, sharp diversification of 
variables in.objective performance of the subjects 
of four different socio-economic groups in diffe¬ 
rent contextual styles itself suggests that those 
groups differ in their linguistic behaviour. This 
is further supported by his account of phonologi¬ 
cal variants that are based entirely upon the 
who speaks in what way method of investigation 
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in intragroup language behaviour; he has investi¬ 
gated in what particular way speakers of each of 
the four socio-economic groups speak among them¬ 
selves. It is surprising that even though he 
claims all four socio-economic groups to be 
members of one speech community he makes no men¬ 
tion of the distribution of the phonological 
variants during intergroup communication: he has 
not shown the way the speaker of one group speaks 
to that of the other. The interview situation in 
the study of the social stratification of (r) in 
the departmental stores of the New York City may 
be said to account for the person spoken to. 

This however, is not true. The interviewer 
approached the informants in three departmental 
stores in the role of a customer. This obviously 
implied that he (the interviewer) ranked socially 
highest in Sacks, middle in Macy's and the lowest 
in Klien's. Therefore, the informants of these 
stores talked to him in the same manner as they 
normally talked to the members of their own 
socio-economic groups. In a heterogeneously 
structured community composed of different social 
groups if one’s verbal interaction is confined to 
his own group there is valid reason to believe 
that every such group constitutes a separate 
speech community. 

The basic data for linguistics should be 
drawn from a language as speakers use it in 
communication with each other in everyday life 
(Labov, 1970:31). It seems natural enough that 
the social significance of linguistic variants 
should also be tested when speakers involve in 
communication. If a socially significant form 
is associated with the people of higher social 
status, and if the people of the lower social 
stratum to use or at least* to approximate that 
form while speaking to those of the higher^rank'. 
In such conversational situation if there is no 
deliberate effort on the part of the speakers of 
the lower rank to use the form associated with 
those of the higher, then that form is certainly 
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not socially significant to them. This would 
suggest that such social groups do not form one 
speech community. In Labov's study of the social 
stratification of Lower East Side it would be 
interesting to investigate the distribution of 
the prestige /r/ during intergroup verbal inter¬ 
action. If there exists intergroup communication 
it is most likely that the speakers belonging to 
lower class in the socio-economic scale will use 
/r/ while speaking to members of the upper middle 
class group. If not, it is doubtful if we could 
consider that variant as socially significant. 

To conclude, I have attempted to show rea¬ 
sons for questioning the validity of the who 
speaks in what way method of the study of 
linguistic variants in a socially stratified 
society. The position I take about defining a 
speech community on the basis of intergroup 
communication in a heterogeneous speech community 
is primarily based on.the most basic assumption 
that language is a means of communication which 
necessarily includes the person spoken to or 
about in a communicative network. Therefore, as 
linguists we need to view socially stratified 
groups of a heterogeneous speech community as 
socially meaningful structures held together by 
an interaction network rather than merely as 
convenient parameters for the distribution of 
linguistic variants. Once we interpret language 
as a means of communication it becomes essential 
to define speech community {in a heterogeneous 
society) strictly keeping in view the intergroup 
communication. This makes the who speaks to whom 
in what way method more adequate m evaluating 
social significance of linguistic variants than 
the who speaks in what way method. If we consider 
seriously the" concept of language as a form of 
social behaviour, it is evident that who speaks 
to whom in what way method of analysing hetero- 
geneous speech community will contribute directly 
to the general theory of verbal behaviour. It 
seems to me that if language is viewed as a form 
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of communication, and if social stratification is 
viewed as socially meaningful structure, then 
there can be no meaningful objection to the method 
proposed here. 


FOOTNOTES: 

*This paper was presented in the Discussion 
Meeting-5 of the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, Mysore, on June 20, 

1973. I am grateful to Dr. B.G. Misra, 

M.S. Thirumalai and B.P. Mahapatra for 
their very insightful comments and useful 
suggestions. Needless to say, they are 
not responsible for any errors in the 
paper. 

1. By socially realistic description of a hetero¬ 

geneous speech community, I mean a descrip¬ 
tion which, while dealing with.linguistic 
variants, accounts for the social facts of 
stratification, such as age, sex, education, 
etc., and at the same time considers .strati¬ 
fied social groups as socially functional 
structures of a composite society, i.e., a 
speech community. 

2. Total number of KuRuxs speaking Mundari as 

their mother tongue is 35,704. The number 
of KuRuxs and Munda speaking Hindi as their 
mother tongue is 59,144 hnd 72,237 respec¬ 
tively. 

3. I have no direct access to Wolfram's original 

work. But from what I could gather from. 
Macaulay's review of his work, it is obvious 
that his methods are similar to that of 
Labov. 

4. Social groups of a person spoken about is.also 

equally important. However, social positions 
of an addressee and referent can be measured 
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in one parameter, and therefore the latter 
need not be considered here separately. 

5. Incidentally, in India educated elites who 

speak English as a second or third language 
invariably pronounce the English orthographic 
/r/ in all the five stylistic levels set up 
by Labov. It is most likely that the subjec¬ 
tive reaction to English /r/ in India would 
also be the same as that of the New York 
City. If we define a speech community on 
the basis of the uniformity in subjective 
reactions of this variable. I wonder if 
India and the New York City can form one 
speech community. 

6. I had an inconclusive discussion with Labov on 

this phenomenon during my visit to the 1973 
Linguistic Institute, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor (USA). Unfortunately, due to the 
lack of time we could not arrive at any 
fruitful conclusion. 

7. I am aware that group solidarity and personal 

intimacy violate communicative norms (Brown 
and Gilman, 1960; Friedrich, 1970; Lambert, 
1967). In such cases social distance deter¬ 
mines the selection of linguistic variants. 
For detail, see, Ekka (forthcoming). 
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STUDY OF VARIATION s DIFFERENT MODELS ' 

- V. Gnanasundaram 


0.1. Introduction: 

Language consists of (i) Invariable features 
and (ii) Variable features. Much study has been 
made by isolating the invariable features such as 
phonemes morphemes etc. and by relating these 
invariant structures with one another. But the 
variable features were often relegated to the 
back stating them as * arbitrary 1 , * free * * found 
only in parole but not in the language system* 
etc. Generally speaking many of the models that 
we are going to discuss in the course of this 
paper (Bloomfieldian models) do not consider 
variable features as part of the main system of 
language. Rather these models consider variation 
as part of the ’sub-system*. But it is Labov 
(1964:84) who treated variation as part of the 
Main System of the Language. Language has the 
system of homogeneity as well as heterogeneity. 

Models like Bloomfieldian etc. which con¬ 
ceives language as a system of homogeneity starts 
from the view point of homogeneity through which 
the heterogeneous aspect, of language is explained 
Where as Labov*s and his followers’ models con¬ 
ceive language as a system of heterogeneity and 
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starting from this View point of heterogeneity 
reach the homogeneous aspect of language. As 
the underlying philosophy of language varies 
largely between Blo<^mfieldian and Labov's models, 
the treatment of variation does vary from one 
model to the other. In this paper an attempt 
has been made to study how different models pre¬ 
sent the variation phenomena of language in their 
own framework. 

0.2. Two Aspects of Variations 

The variation that we are going to discuss 
in the course of this paper has two aspects: 

(1) Difference in pronunciation between one 
speaker to another speaker of the same word of 
the same language (Here it is concerned with 
individual differences not with Dialect diffe¬ 
rences) . (2) Difference in pronunciation between 

one style to another style due to change of 
social context of the same person of the same 
language. 

Free Variation: The concept of free variation is 
related to aspect number 2 of section 0.2. This 
concept when encountered with the concept of 
phoneme a new relationship is established. That 
relationship is not with contrast or complementa¬ 
tion of the Bloomfieldian framework of reference. 
According to Gleason (1970:262) "any phonetic 
difference which cannot be consistently controlled 
is of no linguistic significance. Any two sounds 
which are always in free variation cannot be two 
phonemes but only two points within the range 
that constitutes on phoneme". Pike (1971:238) 
using the terminology of free fluctuation along 
with free variation defines (i) phonetic free 
variation and (ii) phonemic free variation in the 
following way. "The occurrence of one segment in 
one utterence of a word but a different segment 
upon some repetition of that word; If these 
segments do not contrast elsewhere in the language, 
the freely variant sounds are sub-members of the 
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same phoneme; if the freely variant sounds con¬ 
trast elsewhere in the language, the variation 
is between full phonemes. The phonetic free 
variation and phonemic free variation. Let us 
see how this variation phenomena are captured by 
various models. 

2.1. Daniel Jones' and the Notion of Diaphone: 

Daniel Jones refers to the non-contrastive 
variant sounds, i.e., the phonetic free variants 
between two or more speakers of the same language 
as a single Diaphone. According to him "the 
actual sounds used, by one person are often found 
to differ from the corresponding sounds used by 
other speakers of the language. Thus, if one 
asks a number of English men to say the word get , 
one usually finds quite a number of different 
kinds of e among them. , Such differences are 
often said" to constitute "free variations". They 
must be carefully distinguished from "allophones" 
(members of phonemes). 

Secondly variation due to change in style 
of pronunciation is also taken into account by 
Daniel Jones. Change in the style of pronuncia¬ 
tion is due to "the circumstances under which 
(people) are speaking". He says that these may 
be informal style, formal style and styles inter¬ 
mediate between these two. Here the variation 
may be phonetic sometimes even phonemic because 
of * additional sounds' introduced in the other 
style. Daniel Jones (1967:193-203) include the 
phoneme differences due to the style differences, 
i.e.,,the phonemic free variants under a single 
Diaphone only. This shows very clearly Daniel 
Jones attitude towards the Language system. 
According to him "a language" is to be taken to 
mean the speech of one individual pronouncing 
in a definite and consistent style (i.e., an 
idiolect). It does not include sounds used in 
different styles"of "speaking . In other words 
Daniel Jones conceives language as a system of 
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homogeneity and that is the reason why he conceals 
variation (phonetic as well as phonemic) under 
"Diaphone". 

2.2. Common Core Approach: 

Idiolects of a language after having taken 
together are abstracted into a common core system 
(Hockett, 1958:336-337). From this abstract 
system one tries to arrive at the individual 
systems. Take for instance /p, t. T, c, k/ which 
are phonemes in certain varieties of Tamil language 
In the abstracted common core system there will be 
only voiceless plosives. To indicate that the 
voiceless plosives belong to a common (core) sys¬ 
tem two slash lines are used: //p, t, T, c, k//. 
From this, individual system varieties of voice¬ 
less plosive series as well as the voiceless¬ 
voiced plosive series are arrived at. As the 
next step the allophones of the respective phone¬ 
mes of the respective individual systems will be 
arrived at. 

In other words the variation phenomena is 
treated only at the sub-system level of the 
language, i.e., at the individual system. 

2.3. Overall Pattern Approach: 

In this approach as proposed by Hockett 
(1958:336-337) variation is treated again at 
the sub-system level. The differences of idio¬ 
lects are accounted in the sub-system level 
through the overall pattern system. 

3. Uriel Weinreich's Dia System: 

As far as *a language is concerned there is 
commonness as what is called as partial similari¬ 
ties between the idiolects (Weinreich, 1971: 
300-313). But at the same time there are struc¬ 
tural differences among the idiolects. In other 
words, on the one hand, we have partial similari- 
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ties, and on the other hand, structural difference 
between one idiolect to another idiolect. Many of 
the models described above abstract the invariant 
units by means of the partial similarities pushing 
the differences to the sub or individual systems. 


But in the Dia system both the commonness as 
well as the structural differences between idio¬ 
lects are captured. This point can be illustrated, 
/p/ is a phoneme in certain Tamil variety, /p/ 
and /b/ are phonemes in certain other Tamil 
variety (Gnanasundaram, 1973). This will be 
represented in the Dia system as follows. 


1,2// //. The common phonemes between the 

two individual systems on the one hand is repre¬ 
sented (i.e., /p/) and on the the other hand the 
difference between these two dialects is also 
represented. Secondly the varying nature of the 
distribution of allophones to the common phoneme 
because of the differences in these two idiolects 
is also represented. Secondly the varying nature 
of the distribution of allophones to the common 
phoneme because of the differences in these two 
idiolects is also brought out. The phoneme /p/ 
found in a particular idiolect: (1) is not the 
same as the phonene /p/ found in another idiolect: 
(2) because of the varying nature of the distri¬ 
bution of allophones. /p/ belonging to a parti¬ 
cular idiolect may have four allophones, viz., 


[p] Bilabial voiceless stop 

[j>] Bilabial voiceless lax stop 

[J5] Bilabial voiceless slit fricative 

[b] Bilabial voiced stop 

Whereas in another idiolect the phoneme /p/ may 
have two allophones, viz., [p] and [j>] may be 
because of the phonemic contrast with /b/. 
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Secondly, the phoneme /p/ found in the Discrete 
system (1) is not the same as of the phoneme /p/ 
found in the Discrete system (2) in terms of the 
relationship of /p/ with the number of other 
phonemes found in each system. In system (1) the 
relationship may be with 22 phonemes whereas in 
system (2) the relationship may be with 28 pho¬ 
nemes. In respect of capturing differences (in 
addition to representing the. commonness) the 
Dia-system is nearer to Labov's model in account¬ 
ing the variation phenomena in the main system 
itself. 

4.1. Variation- An Invariant Phenomena : Labov's 
Model: 

The main difference between Labov's model 
and the other Bloomfieldian models is as follows: 
In Labov's model the variation phenomena is con¬ 
sidered at the main system level, where as it is 
considered generally at the sub-system level in 
Bloomfieldian model. 

Variation features which have social signi¬ 
ficance are isolated from speech using the r 
sound and not using the r sound is a variation 
in New York City in the English words like 
quard, dark, bared, car , farmer , etc. (Labov, ^ 
1966;98TT Impressionistically”one can state that 
r sound is used in many of the English words 
which have r in the spelling system by speakers 
in more formal situations. This variation fea¬ 
ture is studied by Labov in a tightly controlled 
two dimensional structure of 'Social axis' and 
the 'Stylistic axis'. 

In the social axis there will be representa¬ 
tion for working class, lower income group, 
middle income group, upper middle income group, 
age group, sex group, etc. In the style axis 
there will be casual speech, careful speech, 
reading style, minimal pairs etc. as social 
situations. 
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How many belonging to which socio-economic 
group use r forms in which style and how many 
belonging to which socio-economic group use r 
less forms in which style will be quantified. The 
quantification ultimately gives a clear picture 
of Linguistic change, i.e., sound change that is 
taking place in that area. And the direction in 
which the sound change moves is also brought out 
by the quantification. As the sound r in New 
York City English plays the role of a prestige 
marker the change begins today with some speakers 
may spread to all speakers in course of time^. 

What is quantified here is the structure of 
variation. This type of variant structure- 
considered as free variation by various models 
(Bloomfieldian models) now becomes an invariant 
structure. 

4.2. Consequences: 

This model in addition to capturing the 
variation phenomena, helps in the study of Lingui¬ 
stic change that takes place in a particular 
society and indicates the direction in which the 
change moves. In other words, 'Linguistic change' 
and the direction in which the change moves are 
the consequences of the study of variation an 
invariant feature in Labov's model. 

4.3. Conclusion: 

The variation phenomena represented by 
various models can be codified as in the follow¬ 
ing way. 

The Bloomfield variation is not even a 
sub-system. So also to Daniel Jones. Rockett's 
"Common core" and "Over all pattern" consider 
variation as a secondary system. Variation in 
Weinreich's Dia system in a components of system. 
To Labov it is a system. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. A point has to be made clear. The term "free 

variation" is used largely by people who 
follow Bloomfieldian models for their langu¬ 
age analysis. Whereas Labov and persons who 
follow Labov's model for the study of varia¬ 
tion strongly condemn the very word 'free' 
in the phrase free variation because to the 
later the variation phenomena is 'neither 
unconditioned', nor 'arbitrary', since the 
variation phenomena is studied by them at a 
more deeper level using their own tools. 
However in this paper I use on the one hand 
the term free variation whenever I discuss 
the variation aspect pertinent to models 
like Bloomfieldian etc. and the term varia¬ 
tion whenever I discuss the variation aspect 
of language pertinent to Labov's model etc. 

2. "The common system was evolved by abstracting 

the total set of shared features of all the 
individual systems (idiolects) into a single 
system. In other words the common core of 
all the individual systems constitute the 
common system. The point can be elaborated 
further. Only the phonemes that are found 
in all the points are included in the common 
system. In points 1 to 5 /p, t, T, c, and k/ 
are the phonemes in the plosive series, 
whereas in points 6 to 9 we find their 
voiced counterparts /pb, td, TD, cj and kg/ 
also. Comparing the two sets of phonemes, 
i.e., /p, t, T, c and k/ (points 1 to 5) and 
/pb, td, TD, cj and kg/ (points 6 to 9) a 
sort of reconstruction (abstraction) has 
been made. The binary opposition of voice¬ 
less versus voiced of the plosive series is 
not posited in the common system. The 
voiceless series is reconstructed as we 
will find only //p, t, T, c and k// in the 
common system. As the next step the indivi¬ 
dual systems are derived from the abstracted 
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common system. Once the abstract common 
system is re-written into the respective 
individual systems, the phonemes of the 
individual systems will be re-written 
into their respective allophones accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the phoneme-allophone 
relationship in that particular individual 
system. The number of allophones for each 
phoneme in different individual systems 
may vary. The same number of phones 
may be shared differently by the same or 
different phonemes in different individual 
systems. For example, the phones [p] , [j>] , 

[£] and [bjare allophones of a single 
phoneme /p/ in the individual systems of 
points 1 to 5 whereas the same four phones 
divide themselves into two groups of allo¬ 
phones which are shared by two phonemes 
/p/ and /b/ in the individual systems of 
points 6 to 9” (Gnanasundaram, 1973 : 
Introductory pages). 

3. Traditional dialect studies have shown that 
isolation leads to Linguistic diversity 
while the mixing of population leads to 
Linguistic uniformity. But it is Labov 
who has pointed out that "groups living 
in close contact are participating in 
rapid Linguistic changes which lead to 
increased diversity rather than unifor¬ 
mity" (Labov, 1966:7). 
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LANGUAGE ATTITUDE AND LANGUAGE IDENTITY : A CASE 
STUDY OF DAKKHINI URDU SPEAKERS IN MYSORE 

- Hans Raj Dua 


This paper-*- presents an analysis and inter¬ 
pretation of a part of data about the project, 
"Language Use, Language Attitudes and Language 
Identity Among Linguistic Minorities: A Case 
Study of Muslims in Mysore". The first section 
of the paper provides background information to 
the project and the data being analysed here 
and the second section deals with the analysis 
and interpretation of the data. 


I 

Language is potentially a powerful tool of 
vast significance for social mobilization, poli¬ 
tical modernization, group identity and cohesive¬ 
ness in a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural and multi¬ 
lingual setting. The study of language attitudes 
with regard to identity, social mobilization, 
nationality formation, inter-group relations and 
functional multilingualism etc. has therefore 
become a significant area of sociolinguistic 
research. The present research project explores 
the range of attitudes that the linguistic 
minorities manifest towards various languages 
they use in different social contexts and the 
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nature of multiple language identity characteri¬ 
stic of the minorities in a multilingual setting. 
It is expected that the research findings will 
contribute to the understanding of the complex 
sociolinguistic problems that the minorities face 
in the socio-political organization of the speech 
coitimunity in which they live. 

The Urdu speakers in the country constitute 
5.22% of the total population of India according 
to 1971 Census. In terms of the total speakers, 
Urdu speakers occupy 6th rank among the VIII 
Schedule Languages. In all States Urdu speakers 
constitute a linguistic minority varying in size 
and strength from State to State. In Karnataka, 
for instance, 8.99% of the total population are 
Urdu speakers. 

The question of Urdu has been entangled with 
religion (Brass 1975). All Urdu speakers are not 
Muslims. This goes against identifying Muslims 
as a Urdu speaking linguistic minority. On the 
other hand all Muslims are not Urdu speakers. 
46.57% of the total Muslim population in the 
country are Urdu speakers. The percentage of 
Urdu speakers in relation to Muslims varies from 
State to State. In Karnataka, for instance, 

84.70% of the total Muslim population in the 
State are Urdu speakers. Thus, the mobilization 
of Muslims as Urdu speakers and recognizing Urdu 
as the language of Muslims only are the the two 
aspects of the process of group identity and 
social solidarity. The attempts to identify Urdu 
with Muslims show how "the recognition of language 
boundaries, the interpretation of language boun¬ 
daries and the manipulation of language boundaries 
are all ethnically encumbered behaviours as are 
either the acceptance or rejection of whatever 
language boundaries that may 'exist 1 at any 
particular time" (Fishman, 1977). The study of 
the process of divergence between Hindi and Urdu 
presents an interesting phenomenon in this 
respect. 
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In Mysore City 19.9% of the total population 
of the city are Muslims who speak a variety of 
Urdu known as Dakkhini Urdu mostly at home and in 
friendship net-works of communication. Besides 
Dakkhini Urdu, standard Urdu is used for communi¬ 
cation in formal settings, in education, and in 
literature and cultural activities like Mushaira. 
All the Dakkhini Urdu speakers use Kannada, the 
dominant language of the State, in interacting 
with native Kannada speakers, though they show 
quite naturally a wide range of competence in it 
depending upon the range of their interaction with 
the native speakers. The present study is res¬ 
tricted to these languages as it was though that 
bringing in Hindi and English into the picture 
would not only complicate the research problem 
but also might affect the attitudes towards 
Dakkhini Urdu, standard Urdu and Kannada. 

It was decided to collect data from 250 
respondents which constitutes 3.5% of the total 
Muslim population of Mysore City. The variables 
of sex, age, education and occupation were taken 
into consideration in drawing the sample design. 
Three categories of education, below high school, 
high school and below graduation and graduation 
and above, three categories of age, below 25 
years, between 25 and 40 years and above 40 years 
were considered relevant for the study. Simi¬ 
larly, six categories of occupation, students, 
teachers, businessmen, office-goers, workers 
including drivers, craftsmen, mechanical per¬ 
sonnel and finally professionals including 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, scientists and 
lecturers were found to be representative of the 
community for our purpose. 

Two schedules were prepared for collection 
of data. Schedule-A consisted of 19 questions 
each of which was to be responded in terms of 
5-point scale showing the frequency of use from 
maximum to .minimum. These questions elicited 
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data about the use of Dakkhini Urdu, standard 
Urdu and Kannada by the Muslims at home, in 
friendship networks, in radio listening and 
reading, among the Muslim ladies in neighbour¬ 
hood and among children in peer group relations. 
The language use data has not been analysed in 
the present paper, though some references will 
be made to the use of standard Urdu at home. 
Schedule-B consisted of 26 questions which 
elicited response on a five-point scale ranging 
from strong favour to strong opposition with a 
neutral point about attitudes towards Dakkhini 
Urdu, standard Urdu and Kannada regarding their 
use in education, family, literature and cultural 
activities and the perception of the symbolic 
significance of these languages for social status 
and instrumental function. Some questions about 
attitudes were specifically mean to study how 
Dakkhini Urdu speakers evaluate their standard 
Urdu and Kannada and whether Kannada speakers 
regard Urdu speakers as Muslims in general. Only 
the questions pertaining to attitudes to standard 
Urdu regarding its use in education, home and in 
literature and cultural activities like Mushaira 
and its symbolic significance for social status 
and instrumental function have been analysed in 
the present paper. Thus, three sets of attitudes 
are about use and two about the symbolic signi¬ 
ficance of standard Urdu. , 


II 

Three questions have been analysed for the 
present purpose for studying the attitudes toward 
use of standard Urdu in literature and cultural 
activities like Mushaira and in formal settings. 
They are: 

(i) Would you like dramas to be presented 
on the stage in 

(a) Dakkhini Urdu 

(b) Standard Urdu 
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(ii) Would you like to have Mushaira in 

(a) Dakkhini Urdu 

(b) Standard Urdu 

(iii) Would you like that speech in public 
be given in 

(a) Dakkhini Urdu 

(b) Standard Urdu 

Two points need to be made about the response 
patterns regarding these questions. First, the 
respondents strongly favour the use of standard 
Urdu in these situations in comparison to Dakkhini 
Urdu. For instance, 62.84% male respondents 
strongly favour dramas to be presented on the 
stage in standard Urdu, whereas only 17.49% 
strongly favour the use of Dakkhini Urdu. However, 
on the second point of positive attitude, a higher 
percentage of respondents are in favour of 
Dakkhini Urdu in comparison to standard Urdu. 

Thus 36.07% male respondents favour Dakkhini Urdu, 
and 33.88% favour standard Urdu. Secondly, in 
the case of Dakkhini Urdu about 30 to 40 per cent 
of the respondents have negative attitudes< while 
the percentage for standard Urdu on the negative 
points of the scale is very low. The same patt¬ 
erns are found in the case of female respondents 
or in terms of other variables. Table-I gives 
the distribution of male respondents regarding 
their response about these questions on the five 
point scale. 


s 
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TABLE-I 

Percentage Distribution of male respondents 
regarding their attitudes towards use of standard 
Urdu in literature and cultural activities. 


Q. Language 

Strongly 

favour 

Favour 

No 

opinion 

Oppose 

Strongly 

oppose 

1. Dakkhini Urdu 

17.49 

36.07 

9.29 

20.22 

16.94 

Standard Urdu 

62 .84 

33.83 

1.09 

0.55 

1.64 

2. Dakkhini Urdu 

17.49 

37.71 

6.56 

20.22 

18.03 

Standard Urdu 

67.21 

30.06 

1.09 

0.55 

1.09 

3. Dakkhini Urdu 

12.57 

31.69 

7.10 

32.24 

16.39 

Standard Urdu 

65.57 

28.42 

3.28 

1.09 

1.64 


A very high percentage of response in favour 
of standard Urdu for its use in literature, public 
settings and in cultural activities makes it a 
symbol of literary tradition, heritage and ethni¬ 
city for Dakkhini Urdu speakers. This is under¬ 
standable as the religious literature as well as 
cultural achievements of Muslims are mostly in 
Urdu. In fact, it is precisely because of the 
cultural expression of Islaipic idiology, art and 
literature and history in Ufdu that one may tend 
to identify Urdu with Muslims. This has serious 
implications for Dakkhini Urdu. Though there is 
a sizeable section of Dakkhini speakers who want 
to develop Dakkhini as a literary medium, it is 
unlikely that Dakkhini Urdu will be developed as 
an alternative literary medium. Nor it is very 
likely that Dakkhini Urdu will be displaced by 
Standard Urdu. For one thing various people have 
commented that Dakkhini is not a suitable medium 
for serious literature. Secondly, standard Urdu 
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has a strong symbolic significance for social 
status and integrative function for Dakkhini 
Urdu speakers irrespective of their support for 
Dakkhini. Finally, the use of Dakkhini is pre¬ 
dominant in family and in other close networks 
in spite of highly favourable attitudes towards . 
standard Urdu. 

The question of standard Urdu as a mark of 
social status has been considered in relation to 
the actual use of standard Urdu at home and atti¬ 
tudes towards its use. Thus, the three related 
questions analysed here are: 

(i) How often do you use standard 
Urdu, in speaking to members 
of your family? 

(ii) Would you like to speak in 
standard Urdu to your wife 
and children? 

(iii) Would you consider that the 
use of standard Urdu is a 
mark of social status? 

As regards first question, a very low per¬ 
centage of respondents report that they use 
standard Urdu always or very often in comparison 
to Dakkhini Urdu. On the other hand the percent¬ 
age is comparatively high on the negative points 
of scale, i.e., rarely and never. But the res¬ 
ponse at the middle point 'sometimes' is higher 
than either at points ’always' and 'very oftenj 
or at 'rarely' and 'never' taken together. This 
is particularly so in the case of female respon¬ 
dents. In this respect the education of the 
respondents seems to be a significant factor. 

The use of standard Urdu is reported to be higher 
when the respondents belong to the category of 
education beyond graduation. For instance 60.61% 
of respondents with qualifications beyond 
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graduation report the use of standard Urdu at 
home, but only 3.12% respondents with education 
below high school report its use at home (see, 
Table-II). 

TABLE-II 

Percentage distribution of male respondents 
according to educational categories regarding the 
frequency of use of standard Urdu and Dakkhini 
Urdu at home. 


Educa¬ 

tional 

cate¬ 

gories 

Language 

w 

>1 

rtf 

r— i 
< 

G 

>i 0) 

M 4J 

CD 4-t 
> 0 

1 W 
<D 0 

g e 

0 •H 

CO 4J 

>i 
r—1 

<D 

U 

flj 

PS 

U 

<D 

> 

<D 

S3 

Below 

High 

School 

Dakkhini 

Urdu 

90.63 

6.25 

3.12 

— — 


Standard 

Urdu 

— 

3.12 

62.50 

15.63 

18.75 

High 

School 

and 

below 

Gradua¬ 

tion 

Dakkhini 

Urdu 

76.47 

18.42 

3.53 

1.18 

-- 

Standard 

Urdu 

4.71 

18.42 

37.65 

27.06 

10.59 

Gradua¬ 

tion 

and 

above 

Dakkhini 

Urdu 

54.55 

30.30 

3.03 

9.09 

3.03 

Standard 

Urdu 

16.67 

43.94 

28.79 

1.52 

— 


The significance of education in the use of 
standard Urdu at home is borne out from the data 
analysed in terms of occupational categories. 
Thus, workers and businessmen who may be consi¬ 
dered as drawn from the first two categories of 
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education report the use of standard Urdu at home 
in a very low percentage. But a considerably 
high percentage of respondents drawn from the 
categories of teachers, students and professionals 
report the use of standard Urdu at home (see, 
Table-Ill). This makes the use of standard Urdu 
as a mark of high school status. 

TABLE -III 

Percentage distribution of male respondents 
according to occupational categories regarding 
the frequency of use of standard Urdu and Dakkhini 
Urdu at home. 


Occupa¬ 

tional 

cate¬ 

gories 

Language 

Always 

Very 

often 

Some¬ 

times 

Rarely 

Never 

Students 

. D. Urdu 

85.00 

10.00 

5.00 

— 

— 

S. Urdu 

10.00 

15.00 

35.00 

15.00 

25.00 

Teachers 

D. Urdu 

54.29 

37.14 

5.7 

2.86 

— 


5.71 

34.29 

28.57 

28.57 

2.86 

Profes¬ 

sionals 

D. Urdu 

43.24 

35.14 

2.70 

16.22 

2.86 

S. Urdu 

10.81 

13.51 

45.95 

27.03 

2.70 

Office- 

goers 

D. Urdu 

90.00 

10.00 

— 

— . 

— 

S. Urdu 

5.00 

15.00 

40.00 

30.00 

5.00 

Workers 

D. Urdu 

86.84 

13.16 

— 

-- 

— 

S. Urdu 

2.63 

5.26 

52.63 

26.32 

13.16 

Busi¬ 

nessman 

D. Urdu 

84.38 

9.38 

3.13 

— 

3.13 

S. Urdu 

— 

9.38 

56.25 

25.00 

9.38 


There seems to be a very strong correlation 
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between the attitudes of the respondents towards 
the use of standard Urdu at home and its symbolic 
significance for social status. Irrespective of 
sex, education or occupation more than 70% of 
respondents strongly favour or favour the use of 
standard Urdu at home and consider it significant 
from the point of view of social status. The 
high prestige symbolic value of standard Urdu 
may be due to its use in education, literature 
and cultural activities as,well as its function 
in group identity. But this has serious implica¬ 
tions for Dakkhini Urdu. As the favourable 
attitudes towards standard Urdu indicate, it can 
be safely said that its use will increase at 
homes in future with spread of education and 
literacy. Whether this will lead to loss of 
Dakkhini Urdu is a moot question. In the process 
of language standardization it is generally seen 
that dialects are gradually replaced by the 
standard variety. The case of standard Urdu 
and Dakkhini Urdu is slightly different. Though 
the attitudes towards the use of Dakkhini Urdu in 
education, literature and cultural activities 
and towards its development for serious writing 
have not been analysed yet, it is quite clear 
that people have definitely positive attitudes 
towards it. Whether these attitudes will become 
stronger in due course of time leading to the 
movement of Dakkhini Urdu against standard Urdu 
or Dakkhini Urdu will be assimilated by standard 
Urdu, cannot be answered at this stage. In the 
present situation it seems that both Dakkhini 
Urdu and standard Urdu give Dakkhini speakers 
a sense of dual identity, the former fulfilling 
the function of local identity and the latter of 
supra-local identity. 

The study of attitudes towards language use 
In education in the case of linguistic minorities 
is a complicated affair. It has been recognised 
that provision for adequate education of the 
minority in its own language as well as opportu¬ 
nity to use it in administration prevents its 
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assimilation in the majority group and the loss 
of its language (Liberson, 1970). But this raises 
certain issues regarding the instrumental function 
of language. The study of attitudes towards the 
use of standard Urdu in education and its instru¬ 
mental function shows the complex problems faced 
by linguistic minorities in this regard. 

Six questions were asked to study the atti¬ 
tudes of Dakkhini Urdu speakers towards the use 
of standard Urdu as a medium of instruction and 
its teaching as a subject at primary, secondary 
and graduate levels. Two points need to be made 
in studying the attitudes towards use of standard 
Urdu in education. First, the two points on the 
positive side of the scale, strongly favour and 
favour, account for 80% to 93% response of male 
respondents towards use of standard Urdu as a 
medium and as a subject. The response of the 
female respondents on the positive points of the 
scale is lower in comparison to male respondents. 

Secondly, there is some uniformity in atti¬ 
tudes towards study of standard Urdu as a subject 
in relation to primary, secondary and graduate 
levels. But in the case of attitudes towards 
Urdu medium this uniformity is not found. 'The 
percentage of positive response for both males 
and females is higher for Urdu medium at the 
primary level and it gradually declines at the 
graduate level. The opposite holds true with 
regard to the neutral and negative points of the 
scale. The percentage of response at these points 
gradually increases from the primary to the gradu¬ 
ate level (see, Table-IV). Thus, it may be said 
that Urdu medium has more relevance at the primary 
level than at the graduate' level. It seems it 
reflects the general trend about language use in 
education. The use of all Indian languages de¬ 
clines at the higher levels of education as 
compared to English, though language planning 
aims at the increased use of Indian languages 
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for high education. The language use survey of 
Himachal Pradesh shows that though in actual 
practice English is used more than Hindi at 
higher levels of education, particularly in 
teaching of sciences, the increasing use of 
Hindi at all levels in teaching both sciences 
and humanities is considered to be desirable. 

TABLE-IV 

Percentage distribution of male and female 
respondents regarding their attitudes towares 
use of standard Urdu as a medium and a subject 
at Primary, Secondary and Graduate levels. (Two 
positive and two negative points of the scale 
have been merged). 



Male 

Female 

Level 

Urdu 

medium 

Urdu 

subject 

Urdu 

medium 

Urdu 

subject 

Primary: 





Positive 

93.45 

96.72 

71.67 

90.00 

Neutral 

1.09 

1.64 

10.00 

6.67 

Negative 

5.46 

1.64 

18.33 

3.33 

Secondary: 





Positive 

81.42 

93.44 

61.67 

88.33 

Neutral 

4.92 

2.19 

20.00 

8.33 

Negative 

13.66 

4.37 

18.33 

3.34 

Graduate: 





Positive 

67.21 

88.53 

53.33 

83.33 

Neutral 

7.65 

3.28 

20.00 

13.33 

Negative 

24.04 

8.20 

26.67 

3.24 


In analysing the response of male respondents 
in terms of educational and occupational catego¬ 
ries two observations need to be made. First, the 
percentage of respondents with educational quali- 
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fications beyond graduation having negative atti¬ 
tudes is 9.10%, 21-21% and 37-88% for primary, 
secondary and graduate levels respectively. The 
range of negative attitudes for other educational 
categories is considerably low. But with respect 
to attitudes towards Urdu as a subject even in 
the case of highly educated persons, the range of 
negative attitudes is not so high. Secondly, the 
percentage of negative attitudes among the cate¬ 
gory of professionals increase from 5.41% at the 
primary level to 43.24% at the graduate level as 
far as Urdu medium is concerned. But in the case 
of Urdu as a subject only 5.41 of this group 
report negative attitudes at the graduate level. 
Thus, two points are obvious. First, there does 
not seem to be any disagreement about teaching of 
Urdu as a subject at any level. Secondly, while 
most people have favourable attitudes towards use 
of standard Urdu as a medium at all levels, the 
highly educated professional group of people 
including scientists, doctors, lecturers are 
favourably disposed to Urdu medium only at the 
primary level. 

The study of attitudes towards use of 
standard Urdu in education must be considered 
in relation to the instrumental function of Urdu 
vis-a-vis Kannada. The following two questions 
were asked in this regard; 

(i) Would you consider that knowledge 
of standard Urdu helps you in 
getting jobs. 

(ii) Would you consider that knowledge 
of Kannada should be essential 
in getting jobs. 

As regards first question, it is again the 
highly educated, professional group of people 
who have the lowest response on the positive 
points of the scale in comparison to other 
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groups according to education or profession. Thus, 
37.84% respondents from the category of occupation 
'professionals' and 43.94% respondents with educa¬ 
tional qualification, graduation and above, report 
positive attitudes on merging the two points of 
the scale on the positive side. The percentage of 
response as regards 'no opinion' is higher than 
that for negative points of the scale. This high 
degree of non-commitment seems to be characteri¬ 
stic of this group of people. But when we consi¬ 
der the instrumental function of Kannada, all the 
categories of respondents report in high percentage 
on the positive points of the scale. Though the 
percentage of response by the highly educated 
professional group is the lowest in comparison 
to other categories, it is considerably higher 
than what is reported for the instrumental func¬ 
tional of Urdu. Table-V presents the distribu¬ 
tion of male respondents regarding their attitudes 
towards the instrumental function of standard Urdu 
and Kannada. 


TABLE-V 

Percentage distribution of male respondents in 
terms of educational categories regarding their 
attitudes towards instrumental function of stan¬ 
dard Urdu and Kannada 


Educa¬ 

tional 

cate¬ 

gories 

Instru¬ 

mental 

function 

of lan¬ 
guages 

— K - 

rH 

Cr> p 

C 3 

0 0 
u > 

•P rtf 
w 

Favour 

No 

opinion 

Oppose 

r~- 

Strongly 

oppose 

Below High 
School 

S. Urdu 

34.38 

46.87 


18.75 

1 — — 

Kannada . 

56.25 

31.25 

— 

3.12 

9.38 

High School 
and below 
Graduation 

e^EEEEI 

22.35 

38.82 

10.59 

18.82 

9.41 

Kannada 

48.23 

41.18 

3.53 

5.88 

1.18 

Graduation 
and above 

S. Urdu 

16.67 

27.27 

30.30 

22.73 

3.03 

Kannada 

43.94 

31.82 

9.09 

10.61 

4.55 
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STUDY OF DAKKHINI URDU SPEAKERS IN MYSORE 

The perception of high instrumental" value 
for Kannada and a low for standard Urdu shows the 
predicament in which the linguistic minorities 
find themselves in a multilingual situation. On 
the one hand they consider standard Urdu as a 
source of group identity and integrative function 
and want to enhance this by adopting it for edu¬ 
cational purposes and cultural expression and on 
the other hand the pressure of the majority 
language pulls them in the other direction. It 
is in this context that linguistic minorities 
need to be given not only equality of treatment 
but also "a measure of differential treatment in 
order to preserve the basic ethnic and linguistic 
characteristic which they possess and which dis¬ 
tinguish them from the majority of population" 
(Verdoot, 1975:2). 

CONCLUSION: 

Three conclusions can be drawn on the basis 
of the above study. Dakkhini Urdu speakers show 
dual identity with regard to Dakkhini Urdu and 
standard Urdu which distinguishes them from other 
linguistic minorities such as Telugu or Tamil 
speakers in Karnataka. Secondly, Dakkhini Urdu 
speakers present a paradoxical situation in that 
they have strong positive attitudes towards stan¬ 
dard Urdu as regards its social status and group 
identity, but they manifest a high range of 
negative attitudes as regards its instrumental 
function. Finally, education and occupation seem 
to be significant factors in the study of language 
attitudes and language identity among the lingui¬ 
stic minorities. 

COLOPHON: 

I am thankful to Mr. Iqbal Farid for his 
help in collection of data and to Mr. Sam Mohan 
Lai as well as Iqbal Farid and Mr. B.D. Jayaram 
for tabulation and computation. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. This is the revised version of the paper pre¬ 
sented in the symposium on 'Ethnicity, 
Identity and Language', X International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, Delhi, 1978. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MAINSTREAM IN THE INDIAN 
MULTILINGUAL CONTEXT : A CASE STUDY OF THE 
ANGLO-INDIANS 

d 

- Jennifer M. Bayer 
D.P. Pattanayak 


ABSTRACT 

The Indian social system is hierarchical. 
Many little traditions and great traditions 
constitute the system. All these form the Indian 
mainstream. This notion of mainstream is also 
hierarchical in nature. As the Indian culture 
is divided into many sub-cultures, there are 
many regional mainstreams besides the national 
mainstream. 

One can see similar parallelisms between the 
mother tongue and the national language. There 
is as much difference in the progression from 
mother tongue thru’ taught mother tongue, culture 
language and national language as between local 
culture, regional culture and the national main¬ 
stream. 

From among the multi-cultural, multi-ethnic 
and multilingual communities living in India, the 
Anglo-Indians are a significant community. In 
the 19th century the true AI referred to British 
of birth and ancestry who lived and worked in 
India, while in the 20th century the term is 
used to describe a person of mixed Indian and 
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European ancestry. Their religion is Christianity 
and due to a shift over several generations of 
the use of European languages, such as Portaguese, 
Dutch, Irish, and Scottish, have, at the present 
time adopted English as their mother tongue. 
Community solidarity is expressed through langu¬ 
age loyalty, dress and modes of living, which is 
basically the western style. But, the basic 
tolerance of the Indian people and the influence 
afforded by the surrounding environment, permits 
this community to blend the basic western values 
and culture with certain cultural traits of the 
environment, and maintain their distinct identity. 


The notion of a mainstream presupposes 
tributaries which wind their way to form a large 
river to be ultimately united with the ocean. 

The tributaries are mainstreams in their res¬ 
pective regions, but often they seek legitimisa- 
tion from the main river. "Kalau citrotpala: 
ganga:" (River citrotpala is the Ganges in Kali 
era) exemplifies this. Like the riverine 
terrains, multicultural and multiethnic countries 
also establish universals, develop recognisable 
mainstreams and seek legitimisation in terms of 
these mainstreams. The problem arises when a 
dominant group tries to impose its ways as the 
mainstream. This leads to conflict and tension. 
In the West, the monomodel of linguistic planning 
resulting largely from dominant monolingualism 
visualises a melting pot where minor cultures 
loose their identity in the major and the domi¬ 
nant. In multilingual and multi-cultural coun¬ 
tries such an approach is untenable. Here major 
and minor streams of' cultures have existed for 
thousands of years without threatening each other 
and must be permitted to be structurally incorpo¬ 
rated in a cultural mosaic where the tributaries 
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as well as the mainstream enrich the whole terrain 

In 1871 Edward Tylor defined culture as 
"that complex whole which include knowledge, be¬ 
lief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other- 
capabilities and habits acquired by society" 1 . 

It has often been said that humanity is one 
and culture as the expression of an aspiration, 
an endeavour and an achievement is also one. The 
most important factor for a distinction in the 
various cultures of the world is that of language. 
People, language and environment mutually influ¬ 
ence each other to make up culture 2 . 

Heredity and environment, nature and nuture 
interact and give specific characteristics to 
social groups. Arts and artifacts, belief sys¬ 
tems, thought patterns and their expressions : 
all these form part of a culture of a group. 
Thinkers in all parts of the world have talked 
about the brotherhood,of man, religion of man, 
a world family and a world community. However, 
while talking of an international or human 'cul¬ 
ture, it is also customary to speak of national 
and local cultures. In this sense it is possible 
to establish hierarchies of cultures beginning. 
from a local group. Looked from this perspective, 
a person may represent a tribal culture, a sub¬ 
national culture, a national culture and a world 
culture. It is only when a specific culture 
group tries to become dominant and identity of 
other regional or sub-cultural groups is threa¬ 
tened that tension and conflict grow. 

In the multi-cultural’, multi-ethnic and 
multilingual India, the Anglo-Indians are a 
conspicuous community as different ethnic groups 
with differing languages and cultures have, 
through a tacit agreement forged themselves 
into a single community. In the 19th century 
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the term Anglo-Indian referred to the British of 
^nd ancestry who lived and worked in India 
while in the 20th century the term is used to ' 
describe a person of mixed Indian and European 
ancestry. Their religion is Christianity. 

Through a shift over several generations in the 
^? f the European languages, such as Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, Irish, etc., they have adopted 
English as their mother tongue. Community soli¬ 
darity is expressed through language loyalty 
dress and modes of living which is basically * the 
western style. The basic tolerance of the Indian 
people of a community living within a community, 
he influence afforded by the surrounding environ¬ 
ment, permits this community to retain the basic 
western values and culture. And yet the community 
under pressure of the neighbouring communities 
does adapt certain cultural traits of the environ¬ 
ment. 


. T ^ e Anglo-Indian, from the point of the 
dominant language and culture in the midst of 
which he operates is culturally marginal-^. His 
English is different from the second language 
English of the Indian language speakers. The <■ 
English language education is the gateway to 
rank, status and wealth for the Indian, but the 
vernacular mother tongue English of the Anglo- 
Indian acts more as a distinctive and differen- 
tiating factor. There does not seem to be an 
appropriate definition of cultural marginality. 
However, an individual or a group is said to be 
culturally marginal when the individual or group 
is from.a racial-cultural group different from 
the dominant. As Stonequist points out, a 
marginal man "is poised in psychological uncer¬ 
tainty between two (or more) social worlds, 
reflecting in his soul the discords and harmonies, 
repulsions and attractions of these worlds one of* 
which is often 'dominant' over the other"4. This 
includes cultural hybrids who are products of 
marriage between the dominant and the minority 
group. In the first, groups are culturally 
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marginal because in their effort to identify 
themselves with the majority they fall short of 
their cultural norms and find themselves in the 
margins of the dominant culture. The cultural 
hybrids are on the fringe of two cultures and 
hence are in the margins of both cultures. In 
the tribe-caste continuum, the tribals who are 
detribalised and invariably find a place at the 
fringe of the caste-Hindu culture is a good 
example^* of the culturally marginal group. 

The individual becomes culturally marginal 
within a culture because 

(a) he is ex-communicated because of non¬ 

adherence of norms of the community 

(b) by virtue of cultivation he separates 

himself from the majority of people 
to belong to a minority elite, and 
thus feels alienated and rootless. 

In colonial countries the process of elite for¬ 
mation wherein the minority elite was divorced 
from the majority of the people and though became 
most powerful segment of the population, remained 
marginal to the cultural tradition of the people 
as a whole. 

In the context of a discussion on cultural 
Marginality Ralph Pieris quotes Toynbee who says 
that "the soul surrenders itself into the melting 
pot; and a negative sense of promiscuity then 
comes to pervade every sphere of social activity. 
In the sphere of social inter-course it results 
in a blending of incongruous traditions and in a 
compounding of incompatible values^. 

The incongruities may persist? alterna¬ 
tively, they may be resolved through acceptance 
of some and rejection of others. When both the 
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parties involved tacitly agree to conduct them¬ 
selves with mutual respect the incongruities 
vanish in course of time. 

The Anglo-Indians can be considered as a 
culturally marginal minority. They are culturally 
marginal to both the Indian as well as the British 
culture. They are culturally rooted in the 
western way of life but operate in the milieu of 
Indian culture in the midst of Indian language 
speaking population. They are, however, diffe¬ 
rent from small tribal and non-tribal language 
speaking groups who have adopted dominant langu¬ 
ages as culture languages. The Tulu speakers, 
for example, who excepting for the family domain, 
use Kannada as the culture language in all other 
domains and for all practical purposes are a 
marginal group to the Kannada speaking population 
in Karnataka. The Tuluvas, a little tradition 
and are now incorporated in a greater tradition. 

In case of the Anglo-Indians, they are a synthesis 
of two great culture traditions, i.e., the Euro¬ 
pean as well as the Indian - which are two old 
classical cultures. Hence they are a great 
tradition inter-dependent on and in constant , 
interaction with the neighbouring great traditions 
Afterall, *synthesis arises out of deliberate 
and discriminatory selection of the new, the 
healthful or the foreign" 7 . 

A common culture, Pieris observes, can be 
shared by people speaking totally unrelated 
languages while speakers of related or even 
identical languages may well be culturally 
distinct 8 , English is the language used by the 
Anglo-Indians in various domains. They are a 
bilingual community. Many a time they are found 
to be multilingual. It has been said that 
Bilingualism does not necessarily entail cultural 
marginality or a "schism in the soul" 9 . Biling¬ 
ualism or even multilingualism is an integral 
part of the cultural set-up, social reality and 
stratification being reflected in a linguistic 
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bifurcation or a prism. The two or more languages 
are expressions of the same culture, or aspects 
of the same culture, and are far from symbolising 
any cultural conflict. 

The bilingualism of the Anglo-Indians in 
English and Indian languages appears to be con¬ 
flicting loyalties or dual allegiance. But, as 
an author may have two or more styles, a language 
may have two or three modes of expression, depend¬ 
ing on registers. As two or more varieties of 
languages may be used in different social situa¬ 
tions, similarly, two or more languages may be 
used to express a single culture. As Ralph Pieris 
rightly puts it "the hybridised speech-ways are 
indices of cultural synthesis, of the elimination 
of cultural margins" 1 ^. 

Mainstream is a conglomerate of castes, 
social and economic groups which would be bound 
by the framework of a state of mind and cultural 
traditions. Many nations have tried to achieve 
a single culture and language through the process 
of language and culture cultivation. The Swedish 
"language policy towards the immigrants was first 
characterised by the melting pot philosophy but 
this gradually gave way to a more pluralistic 
view. The authorities now recognise the immi¬ 
grants’ right to maintain their native culture 
and language so that they will be able to retain 
their identity within Swedish Society ,sl1 . The 
Russian concept is to bring about an ideologi¬ 
cally motivated "merging of peoples", "to irradi- 
cate archaic national characteristics and tradi¬ 
tions which are inconsistent with the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Communist epoch" 12 . But "in this 
way the language of schooling is often affected 
and the way of life of the people disrupted" 13 . 
The Indian social system is structured through 
indigenous evolution and through heterogenetic 
contacts with other cultures, This has helped 
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communities maintain their individual identity 
and yet form part of a larger identity. There is 
no social pressure on the Anglo-Indians to 
identify themselves with either language group 
which may lead one to classify them as a group 
of people who have developed and maintained a 
double identity. This structural.incorporation 
of the Anglo-Indians in the Indian society is 
different from "the logical outcome of the inte¬ 
grative and amalgamative processes is the dis- 
appearance, within two or three generations, of 
the Anglo-Indian group as a distinctive and 
self-conscious community"14 i n Britain. A 
process of Indianisation has has taken place in 
so far as the languages used in various domains 
by the Anglo-Indians and with respect to their 
attitudes towards language and culture. This is 
a process "where westernisation is to a large 
extent in externals and the reassertion of 
largely Indian values, mingled with the humani¬ 
tarian values of the west in matters of spirit"-^ 

Western scholars who have spoken of language 
planning and language development have emphasised 
monomodel or one dominant language. Therefore, 
mainstream for them is defined either by the only 
one variety or the only dominant language. As . 
Harold Rosen points out, "but for the dominant 
countries the relationship between nation and 
mother tongue was beyond debate; by the time 
universal education comes to be adopted, one 
language and more importantly, one sociolect of 
that language becomes the target of the system"16 
The criteria for selecting a language as dominant 
language is varied. Although most often majority 
languages are dominant, sometimes minority langu¬ 
ages answer that role. For example, in Jammu & 
Kashmir, .35% are Urdu speakers according to the 
1961 Census and .275% according to the 1971 
Census. But Urdu is the state official language. 
In Assam 48% are Assamese among a host of mino¬ 
rity languages and therefore .Assamese is the 
State Official Language. 
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A taught mother tongue is a measure of 
difference between the unschooled and the elite. 

If a language other than the mother tongue is the 
language of education, administration and mass- 
communication in an area, then this measures the 
distance between the vernacular elite and the 
ruling elite on the one hand and the common man 
and the ruling elite on the other. Konkani and 
Marathi, both, being learned by the Konkani 
speakers in Maharashtra may be taken as an 
example. The regional mainstream is thus twice 
removed from the mother tongue speaker. Seen 
from this perspective one might say that the 
national mainstream is thrice removed, whether 
it is Hindi or English. 

The mother tongues are linked with the 
national mainstream through intermediate linkages. 
When people speak of link language they forget, 
that there are different link languages at diffe¬ 
rent levels. For example, the dominant state 
language acts as a link language among various 
minority mother tongues in the state. Hindi-Urdu 
acts as a link language among different Indian 
language speakers. Hindi English act as link 
languages among the Hindi English knowing elite 
in the country and their peers elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, important that in any language plann¬ 
ing in a multilingual multicultural country, the 
hierarchy of mainstreams as well as the hierarchy 
of linkages are taken into consideration. Other¬ 
wise the identity crisis and the gap between the 
national elite and the mother tongue speakers are 
likely to vitiate the context of planning in 
which major issues of combating poverty, illite¬ 
racy and under-development would be side-tracked. 
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KASHMIRI HINDI-URDU : A STUDY IN BILINGUALISM* 

- Omkar N. Koul 


1.0. In this paper an attempt will be made to 
study certain characteristics of the spoken and 
written variety of Hindi-Urdu by the native 
speakers of Kashmiri. Kashmiri, classified 
under dardic group of languages represents 
different linguistic structures as compared to 
Hindi-Urdu (HU) classified under the modern Indo- 
Aryan group of languages. Native speakers of 
Kashmiri who understand, speak, read and/or 
write HU fall in the category of bilinguals. In 
this paper Hindi and Urdu languages will be 
taken together as they share most of the funda¬ 
mental linguistic characteristics. 

The phenomena of interference of the struc¬ 
tures of native language, i.e., Kashmiri and 
certain non-linguistic factors such as cultural 
patterns and social settings in the speech of IIU 
result in the deviation from the norm standard 
HU: It would be interesting to study these 

deviant forms of HU as spoken by Kashmiri-Iiindi- 
Urdu (KHJJ) bilinguals. 

Kashmiri shares a bulk of vocabulary items 
with HU drawn from common sources, which haye 
undergone certain phonological changes. An 
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attempt will here be made to study the interfe¬ 
rence of the first language, Kashmiri, in the 
learning of HU as a second language at different 
linguistic levels. 

In Kashmir, especially in urban areas, a 
large number of the people have developed some 
competence in spoken HU as a result of language 
contact. Because of contact with tourists from 
outside Kashmir, the Kashmiri business community, 
labourers, taxi/bus/scooter drivers, boatmen and 
workers in restaurant and hotels etc. have deve¬ 
loped some competence in HU and can understand 
and communicate in HU with tourists and others. 

The deviations in their speech of HU are marked 
as a result of interference of the linguistic 
structure of their native language Kashmiri and 
other socio-cultural patterns of the people. 

There is a continuous transfer of such typical 
phenomena in their speech of HU. For the purpose 
of present study, the native speakers of Kashmiri 
may be divided into three groups: Type-I - Illi¬ 
terate : those who never had any formal education 
either at home or in a school; Type-II - Semi¬ 
literate : either those who have obtained some 
formal education school or who have gained a 
moderate acquaintance with HU in their home 
environment; Type-III - those who have obtained 
higher education in school, college or university 
and have studied HU as a subject. The inter¬ 
ference of the first language in the speech of 
group types-I and II is more than in group 
type-III. Educated native speakers make special 
efforts in keeping the two linguistic systems, 
Kashmiri and HU apart. We will make remarks 
primarily on the spoken variety of HU used by 
the native speakers of Kashmiri. Certain signi¬ 
ficant instances of interference of the linguistic 
structures of Kashmiri are found in the literary 
or creative works of HU written by the native 
speakers of Kashmiri. Some examples from those 
literary or creative works will also be given. 

The interference will be studied at different 
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linguistic levels. 

it 

2.1. Phonetics and Phonology: 

For studying the interference at the level 
of Phonetics and Phonology, it would be necessary 
to present a chart of the inventory of phonemes 
in these two languages. The sign (+) indicates 
the presence and the sign (-) indicates the 
absence of a particular segment. 

2.1.1. Vowe1s: 

Kashmiri Hindi-Urdu 

Front: 

i 

i : 
e 
e: 

e 

Central: 

4 

i: 
a 
a: 
a 
a: 

Back: 

u 
u: 
o 
o: 
o 
o: 

It may be seen that Kashmiri does not have 
low mid /£•/ and it has high and mid central 
vowels /i/, /i:/, /©/ and /a:/. In HU /e/ and 
/o/ occur only before /h/ in certain examples 
like ehsa:,n 'obligation', ohda: 'position' etc. 
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HU does not have low back short 

vowel /o/. The 

vowel /o:/ in Kashmiri is a low- 

mid" back vowel 

whereas /o:/ in HU 

is a mid back 

vowel. Besides 

this /o:/ is alx^ays 

diphthogised 

as [ 0 : 0 ] in 

initial and medial 

positions. 


2.1.2. Consonants: 




Kashmiri 

Hindi-Urdu 

Stops: 

P 

+ 

+ - 

ph 

+ 

+ 

b 

+ 

+ 

bh 


+ 

t 

+ 

+ 

th 

+ 

+ 

d 

+ 

+ 

dh 

- 

+ 

T 

+ 

+ 

Th 

+ 

+ 

D 

+ 

+ 

Dh 

- 

+ 

k 

+ 

+ 

kh 

+ 

+ 

g 

+ 

+ 

gh 

- 

+ 

q 

- 

+ 

Affricates: 

c 

4 . 


ch 

+ 

+ 

j 

+ 

+ 

jh 

- 

+ 

ts 

+ 

— 

tsh 

+ 

- 

Lateral: 

1 

+ 

+ 

Trill; 



r 

+ 

+ 
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Kashmiri Hindi-Urdu 


Flaps: 

R 

Eh 

Fricatives: 

f 

s 

z 

sh 

x 

G 

h . 
dz 

Nasal: 

m 

n 

z 

Semi-vowels 

y 

v 


+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


.+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ + 

+ + 

4* + 


+ + 

+ + 


It may be seen that Kashmiri does not have 
voiced aspirate sounds /bh/, /dh/, /gh/, /Rh/ 
fricatives /f/, /x/, /G/, and /dz/. Kashmiri has 
two additional alveolar affricates /ts/ and /tsh/ 
which are not found in HU. Note that the frica¬ 
tives /f/, /x/, /G/ and /dz/ and uvular stop /q/ 
are found only in Urdu. These sounds occur in 
borrowed lexical items from Persian and Arabic. 

2,1.3, In spoken HU native speakers of Kashmiri 
particularly the speakers of group I and II, 
tend to Kashmirize the pronunciation of a number 
of lexical items, by substituting the unfamiliar 
phonemes with the familiar ones, by simplifying 
the complex consonant clusters and geminates and 
by aspirating voiceless stops at the final posi¬ 
tion. We will illustrate these points with the 
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help of certain examples. 

2.1.3.1. As indicated above, Kashmiri does not 
have voiced aspirates, and therefore voiced aspi 
rate sounds are unaspirated in the HU pronuncia¬ 
tion by native speakers of Kashmiri. Consonant 
phonemes as /bh/, /dh/, /Dh/, /gh/, /jh/, /Rh/ 
are substituted by /b/, /d/, /D/, /g/, /j/ and 
/R/ respectively, as in the following examples: 


HU 

KHU 

Gloss 

bha:bhi: 

ba:bi: 

'brother's wife 

la :bh 

la:b 

'profit* 

ra:dha: 

ra:da: 

'a proper noun' 

Dho: 1 

Do: 1 

'a drum* 

j hanDa: 

j anDa 

'flag' 

kabhi: 

kabi: 

'sometimes' 

dhan 

dan 

'wealth* 

du:dh 

du: d 

'milk' 

ghar 

gar 

'house' 

paRha:i: 

paRa:yi: 

'study' 


; T he uvular /q/ is substituted by velar /k/ 
as in the following examples: 

qad kad 'height' 

haqi:qat haki:kath 'reality' 
raqam rakam 'amount of money' 
muqa:m muka:m 'place' 


Similarly fricatives /f/, /x/, /G/ and /dz/ are 
substituted by /ph/, /kh/, /g/, and /j/ respec¬ 
tively. 


fa:sla 
liha:f 
sha :x 
ba :g 
lifa:fa 
xara:b 
Gam 
dza :dz 


pha:sla: 'distance 1 

liha:ph 'quilt' 

sha:kh 'branch' 

ba:g 'garden' 

1ipha:pha: 'envelope' 
khara:b 'bad' 

gam •sorrow' 

ja:j 
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2.1.3.2. Clusters and Geminates: 

Consonant clusters in the word final position 
are broken by inserting a vowel between them as 


in the following 

examples: 


HU 

KHU 

Gloss 

sharm 

sharim 

1 shame' 

shukr 

shukur 

'thanks' 

taxt 

takhit(h) 

'throne' 

krishn 

krishin 

'Krishna' 

rasm 

rasim 

'tradition' 

janm 

janim 

'birth' 

bhasm 

basim 

'ashes' 

raqs 

rakis 

'dance' 

Similarly, geminates in certain examples are re¬ 
duced to single consonants. 

bacca: ‘ 

baca: 

'a child' 

sacca: 

saca: 

'true' 

patthar 

pathar 

'stone' 

pakka: 

paka: 

'ripe' 

'maize' • 

makki: 

maki: 

kacca: 

kaca: 

' raw' 

kutta: 

kuta: 

'a dog' 

lajja: 

la j a 

'shame' 

makka:r 

makatr 

'deceitful' 

cakki: caki: 

2.1.3.3. Voiceless Stops: 

'flour mill' 

Voiceless stops in the 

word final position 

are generally aspirated. 


ra:t 

ra: th 

'night' 

'caste' 

ja: t 

ja:th 

sa :p 

sa:ph 

'snake' 

ja :T 

ja :Th 

'a j at' 

su :T 

SU ;Th 

'suit' 

adrak 

adrakh 

'ginger' 

sa:t 

sa:th 

’seven ' 
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HU 

KHU 

Gloss 

pa:p 

pa:ph 

’sin’ 

ba:p 

ba :ph 

’father * 

ko :T 

ko ;Th 

’coat’ 

ta;T 

ta:Th 

’a mat’ 

pa :k 

pa: kh 

’pure’ 


Most of the errors committed by native 
speakers of Kashmiri in their spoken HU are 
primarily due to the interference of the sound 
system of their mother tongue. Lexical items 
borrowed from HU also undergo phonological 
changes in the Kashmiri language. It is diffi¬ 
cult for illiterate and semi-literate speakers 
to keep the two phonological systems apart in 
the two linguistic systems - Kashmiri and HU. 

2.2. Gender: 

Nouns in Kashmiri and HU are inflected for 
gendernumber and case. Kashmiri and HU nouns ' 
are divided into two major classes - masculine 
and feminine. It is important to know the gender 
of the nouns for syntactic correlation and ’ 
correct usage. A number of nouns in Kashmiri 
and HU which have been borrowed from common 
sources have different genders. Native speakers 
of Kashmiri commit errors in gender usage fre¬ 
quently in spoken HU as a result of interference 
by the native language. A partial list of such 
items which have different genders in the two 
linguistic systesm - Kashmiri and HU is given 
below t 

A number of nouns are feminine in HU and 
are used as masculine in Kashmiri, e.g., 

HU Kashmiri Gloss 

avla:d(f) avla:d(m) ’off-spring’ 

a:dat (f) a:dath(m) ’habit’ 

ija:zath(f) yijatzathfm) ’permission* 
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HU 

qatl(f) 
ki:mat(f) 
kanTi:n(f) 
qo:m(f) 
qism(f) 
xata:(f) 
ga:s(f) 

Giza:(f) 
co:T(f) 
je:1 (f) 
janat(f) 
zaru :-rat-(f y 
Ti:m(f) 
takri:r(f) 
tassali: (f) 
dava:(f) . 
duka:n(f) 
pensal(f) 
patlu:n(f) 
pho: Tu:(f) 
bulbul(f) 
me:z(f) 
mo :T.ar (f) 
ya:d(f) 
shabnam(f) 
sigrerT(f) 
saykal(f) 
hava: (f) 
a:tma:(f) 
i : j a: d (f) 
qalam(f). 
kamar(f) 
qasam(f) 
kala:s(f) 
qismat(f) 
quara:n(f) 
xura:k(f) 
Gazal(f) 
ci:z(f) 

ji:1(f) 
jurat<f) 


Kashmiri 

katil(m) 
ki:math(m) 
kanTi:n(m) 
mo :m(m) 
kisim (m) 
khata:(m) 
ga:si(m) 
giza:(m) 
co:Th(m) 
je: 1 (m) 
j anath(m) 
zaru:rath(m) 
Ti:m(m) 
takri:r(m) 
tasaleh(m) 
dava:h(m) 
duka:n(m) 
pensal(m) 
patlu:n(m) 
pho:Tu:{m) 
bulbul(m) 
me:z(m) 
mo:Tar(m) 
ya:d(m) 
shabnamb(m) 
sigre:Th(m) 
saykal(m) 
hava:h(m) 
a:tma(.m) 
yi:ja:d(m) 
kalam(m) 
kamar(m), 
kasam(m) 
kala:s(m) 
kismath(m) 
kora :n (m) 
khora:kh(m) 
gazil(m) 
cl: z (m) 
ji:1(m) 
jurath(m) 


Gloss 

.'murder' 

'price' 

'canteen' 

'community' 
'kind/type' 
'fault, error' 
'grass' 

'diet' 

'injury' 
'prison' 
'paradise' 
'need' 

'a team' 

'a lecture' 

' consolation' 
'medicine' 

'shop' 

'a pencil' 
'police' 

'a photo' 

'a bird' 

'a table' 

'a motor' 

'memory' 

' dew' 

' cigarette' 

'a bicycle' 
'air' 

'soul' 
'invention' 

'a pen' 

'waiste' 

'oath' 

'class' 

'luck' 

'Quran' 

'diet' 

'Ghazal' 

'a thing' 

'a pond' 
'courage' 
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HU 

Kashmiri 

Gloss 

ja:n(f) 

ja:n(m) 

'life’ 

zi:n(f) 

zi:n(m) 

'saddle' 

Da:k(f) 

Da:kh(m) 

'mail' 

ta:ri:k(f) 

te:ri:kh(m) 

'a date' 

dasta:r(f) 

dasta:r(m) 

* turban' 

duniya:(f) 

duniya:h(m) 

'world' 

patang(f) 

patang(m) 

'a kite' 

posha:k(f) 

po:sha:kh{m) 

'dress' 

pu:Di:(f) 

putr(rn) 

'puri' 

baha:r(f) 

baha:r(m) 

'spring' 
'desire' 

mura: d (f) 

mura:d(m) 

mo:t{f) 

mo:th(m) 

'death* 

mo:m(f) 

mo :m (m) 

'wax' 

rabaD(f) 

rabaD(m) 

'rubber' 

shara:b(f) 

shara:b(m) 

'liquor' 

s^r(f) 

S 0 :r(m) 

'walk' 

haRta:l(f) 

haRta : l (m) 

'strike' 

Similarly, a number of nouns borrowed from the 

same sources are 
Kashmiri, e.g.: 

masculine in HU 

and femine in 

a:m (m) 

amb(f) 

'a mango' 

zikir(m) 

zikir(f) 

'mention' 

ta;r(m) 

ta:r(f) 

'a telegram' 

pa:rak(m) 

pa:rak(f) 

'a park 1 

rupayr(m) 

repay(f) 

'rupee' 

sharbat(m) 

sharbath(f) 

'squash' 

'work' 

ka:m(m) 

ka:m(f) 

cak (m) 

cak{f)q 

' a cheque' 

'a stap' 

thapaR(m) 

tha:pir(f) 

para Tha:(m) 

pore Th(f) 

'kind of a 
breed' 

ruma: 1 (m) 

ruma:1(f) 

'handkerchief 

sabun(m) 

sa:ban(f) 

* soap' 


A number of nouns borrowed from different sources 
with the same meaning have different genders in 
Kashmiri and HU, e.g.: 
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HU 

Kashmiri 

Gloss 

kala:yi:(f) 

hots(m) 

'wrist' 

je:b(f) 

candi(m) 

'pocket'. 

ro:shni:(f) 

ga:sh(m) 

'light' 

barph(f) 

shi:n(m) 

'snow' 

ca:nd(m) 

zu:n(f) 

'moon' 

maka:n(m) 

lor(f) 

'house' 

ci:ni:(f) 

modre:r(m) 

'sugar' 

titli:(f} 

panipomiNpur(m) 'butterlly' 

ba:ri§h(f) 

ru:d(m) 

'rain' 

ki :ma (m) 

matsh(f) 

'ground mutton 

patthar(m) 

kon(f) 

'stone' 

ruma.: 1 (m) 

daj (f) 

'handkerchief' 


The names of the week days in Kashmiri and Hu, 
either derived from the same sources or different 
ones, have different genders, e.g.: 

so:mva:r(m) tsendirvarr(f)'Monday' 
mangalva:r(m) bomva:r(f) 'Tuesday' 

budhva:r(m) bodvatr(f) 'Wednesday' 

vi:rva:r/ brasva:r(f) 'Thursday' 

gurva.-r(m) 

shukurvajr/ shokurva:r(f) 'Friday' 

jumah(m) 

shaniivarr/ baTiva:r{f) 'Saturday' 

sani:carva:r(m) 

ravijva:r/ a:thiva:r(f) 'Sunday' 

itva:r(ra) 

The native spekares of Kashmiri face a great 
difficulty in remembering lexical items which 
have different genders in HU from Kashmiri. 
Grammatical errors are usually committed as a 
result of the interference of internalised gender 
distinction of the native language. It is likely 
that the illiterate and semi—literate may utter 
the following type of sentences, which are un¬ 
grammatical in HU: 

KHU HU 
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KHU HU 

2. *vah ruma:l acchi h£ vah rnma:l accha: h£ 

3. *us din so:mva:r thi: us din so:mva:r tha: 

4. *uska kismat accha h£ uski: qismat acchi: h£ 

2.3. Semantic Level: 

It is not uncommon to find the transfer of 
semantic structure of the native language, Kash¬ 
miri in the spoken HU of a Kashmiri native 
speaker. This transfer can be observed in 
different ways. Similarity in the shape of 
certain ^vocabulary items in both Kashmiri and 
Hu but different meanings in the two linguistic 
systems result in the wrong usage of such items. 
Attempts are also made to transfer the L^ mean¬ 
ings to L 2 items and phrases thus resulting in 
deviant constructions from the standard norm. 

Both these types of transfer need to be studied 
in detail. 

2.3.1. Lexical Items Similar in Shape and Diffe¬ 
rent in Meaning: 

Following is a partial list of those lexical 
items which are similar in x shape but are 
assigned different meanings in the two linguistic 
systems. 


HU 

Gloss 

Kashmiri 

Gloss 

az . 

1 from' 

az 

'today' 

ambar 

' sky' 

ambar 

'heap' 

a:y 

'income' 

a:y 

'long life' 

kal 

'yesterday 
tomorrow'. 

, kal 

'wait' 

j a:nvar 

1 animal' 

j'a invar 

'birds' 

tar 

'wet' 

tar 

'(you) cross' 

ta :b 

'heat' 

ta:b 

'patience' 

nam 

'moist' 

nam 

'nails' 

nas 

'vein' 

nas 

'nose' 

nya :y 

'justice' 

na :y 

'dispute' 
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HU 

Gloss 

Kashmiri 

Gloss 

j 

panah 

'shelter' 

panah 

'width' 

ma: s 

'month' 

ma: s 

'mother's sister 

rab 

'God' 

rab 

' mud' 

lab 

' lip' 

lab 

'wall' 

sa:l 

'year* 

sa:l .'wife's sister. 


a feast' 


It is likely that a native speaker of Kashmiri 
while listening the above items may interpret 
them differently from the original meaning in¬ 
tended. Also, he may use these items in diffe¬ 
rent meaning. 

2.3,2. Transfer of Meanings to I «2 Items/ 
Phrases: 

The meaning of a lexical item or phrase in 
Kashmiri may be transferred to a lexical item or 
phrase in HU. For example# bistar cho:Rna; may 
be used in the sense of 'to make bed' inthe 
K-HU while in the standard HU it would actually 
mean 'to leave bed'. Here a K-HU bilingual 
attempts to translate the Kashmiri phrase bistar 
traivun "to make bed' by simply translating it — 
word for word. Similarly, ni:d karna and ra;sta 
a:na are used in the sense of * to sleep' and T to 
be acquainted with the path' respectively by a 
K-HU bilingual. Both these examples are word 
for word translations of Kashmiri ne dir karin » 
'to sleep' and vath yin 'to know the path' res- 
pectively. 

Similarly, a number of sentences are con¬ 
structed by transferring the meaning of 
phrases and sentences into L 2 by word for word 
translations. In standard HU they result in. 
very deviant forms. For example, the following 
sentences spoken by K-HU bilinguals of Type-I 
and Type-II are merely translations of the 
sentences of Lj_, i.e., Kashmiri. 
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K-HU Kashmiri 

1. *khana mat khana he? bati ma:chuy kh’on? 

'Would you like to 
eat (your) meals'? 

bistar ma: gatshiy 
beyi 

'Do you require more 
bedding'? 

3. *or mat cahiye kuch? beyi ma: gatshy keh 

'Do you need any thing 
else'? 

tsmis a:yi ni vath 
'He couldn't make out. 
the way' 

tsi kar n£ dir 
'You sleep' 

It is easy to notice a number of similar 
constructions used in spoken HU by K-HU bilinguals. 
In most of these cases speakers attempt to trans¬ 
late lexical items r phrases and sentences from 
Kashmiri into HU. These construction are more 
easily understood by other native speakers of 
Kashmiri than by the non-natives. Non-native 
speakers attempt to understand such deviant 
forms with the help of cue words or in a parti-/ 
cular context only. 

2.4. Deviant Forms in Written Hindi-Urdu: 

Educated native speakers of Kashmiri have 
contributed to HU by their, creative writings 
and/or translations of Kashmiri works-into HU. 

The K-HU bilinguals of Type-III have studied HU 
as a subject in their higher education and they 
have ample.opportunities in using HU as a medium 
of expression. It is obvious that there is less 
intereference of their native language in their 


4. *use ra:sta nshi a:ya 


5. *tum ni:d karo 


2. *bistara or mat 
cahiye? 
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spoken and/or written HU because they make con¬ 
scious efforts to keep the two linguistic systems 
apart. However, we notice a number of instances 
in their creative writings and/or translations 
of Kashmiri works into HU. It is not within the 
scope of this study to present all those forms 
used by different writers which are deviant from 
the norm of standard HU. Only a few examples 
will be cited below from both original creative 
writings and translations of Kashmiri works in 
HU. 

Hriday Koul Bharati ( Sheeraza Hindi, Vol.5, No.l) 
has used nx:d karna; in the sense of 'to sleep’ 
in the following sentences: 

baRi desr hui: mujhe: ni:d kiyej hue-ghosRhe 

be;ckar soiyer hue(p.71) 

Similarly, his use of cha;h ’shade’ also appears 
deviant from the standard norm in the following 
example: 

thake: dinusn ko; de; do: chash cinasru: 

kis (p.72) 

A number of Kashmiri lexical items, espe¬ 
cially culture bound terms are frequently used 
in HU writings by native speakers^of Kashmiri. 
Terms such as nadru: ke pakoRe y ka: gR tj , atagath, 
so:th, harud , vandi , retiko:1 tha:l, maskharetc. 
have been used in a single articlexn Hindi hy a 
native speaker of Kashmiri ( Sheeraza Hindi 1968 
No.l pp.62-63). Translations of some of these 
items have also been given, 

Kuldip Raina ( Adhu:re; Khva:b (Urdu) Srinagar 
1975) has used a number or lexical items and 
expressions in his Urdu novel, which are deviant 
from standard norm. The deviant forms have been 
indicated in bold letters in the following 
examples t 
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uske: a:khu: ke satmne andhe:ra: cha:ne: 
laga: voh be :hes j£se: hua: (140 

photTu: bhi: ugliyu: me Dhi:l ho:kar 
ghats par peR gaya: (16) 

pakha; ne have uratna; shoru; kiya (18) 

r* 

metre: samajh me nahi: a:ta: ht (20) 

kamal ke; atkhu t ke: satmne: andhetra 
cha: gaya: (31) 

mo:Tar saikal siTatrt kiya (35) 

kamal ne metre: izat ki: cotri: ki: (36) 

de:r tak yaha: set vaha: karne: ke: ba:d 
voh a:khar ka:r vaha: palirfc he: gaya: (T9) 

uske: samajh me kuch kuch a:ne: laga: (41) 

tho;Re: hi: de:r me (52) 

cand hi: detr ba:d voh bhi: uThi: (58), 

do:nu: ne sigretT jalatye: (115) 

sigretT jala:ya: (139) 

kal yaha: ka: sEr karna: h£ (153) 

Arjun Nath Raina (kesar ke: phutl (Hindi) New 
Delhi 1973) has also used different deviant 
forms in the following sentences: 

khuda;ya: kama:1 (1) 

shatbatn ka: use bahut pats tha: (4) 

batdatm phu:l ki: sugand du:r du:r tak 
ph£l gayi : (31 
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me:re: allah.turn ho aur turn hi: 

rahe:ga (6) - 

sab va:pis phire: (15) 

m£Nne: namaste: kiya (21) 

jab kabhi: kashmir varTika: me himpa:t 
paRta: ho (43) -~ 

ma: ki: tasli: aur a;ra;m kar (77) 

mi:TTi: ke ti:le: do:nu: or uTh paRet (87) 

prabha:t ho raha; tha: 

Native speakers of Kashmiri have translated 
a number of literary works from'Kashmiri into HU. 
Though the translators are aware of the structures 
of the two linguistic systems, a number of ins¬ 
tances may be seen in these translations where 
is a marked interference of the structure of 
Kashmiri into HU. Some of these deviant struc¬ 
tures are not understood by non-Kashmiris easily. 
In these examples the Kashmiri items and phreases 
are translated into HU word for word without the 
translators being aware of the different shades 
of meaning, with the result that the meanings of 
Li items are assigned to L 2 items. Furthermore 
Kashmiri terms and phrases.are used in a slightly 
different form which does not have a place in the 
standard HU. Consider the following examples 
from Hindi translations by Shiban Krishen Raina 
( Prati;nidhi sankalam Kashmiri New Delhi 1973); 

ma:ld* yad ka:dir kasa:i: ke sa:th PhaNsi: 
hui: h£ (46) ”“ ; : ;— 

mujh be:saha:ra: ko: kuch de:na khuda: 
sa:hab ke: na:m par (62) 

usne: ahad sahab ki: dhardhli: ka: vidroh 
kiya: (63) -” 
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ari: yah bata: ki ka:k kaha: h£ (98) 

yah bata: karkdhyad kaha: h£ (98) 

o: ka_:_k ab kya: ho:ga: ? o: ka:k dhyad 
ab kya ho:ga (98-9) 

canda: karo, canda: (99) 


* * * * 


*Paper presented, in the Seminar on Urdu Socio¬ 
linguistics held at the Urdu Teaching and 
Research Centre, Solan, on May 3-5, 1979. 
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MAINTENANCE OF HEBREW AMONG THE JEWS IN COCHIN : 
A CASE STUDY OF LANGUAGE USE 

- Sam Mohari Lai 
Hans Raj Dua 


INTRODUCTION 

The characteristic feature of multilingualism 
in India is that linguistic minorities and immi¬ 
grant communities can maintain their languages 
as there is no systematic external pressure 
exerted upon them by the majority communities. 

This fact has been recognized by Gumperz and 
Wilson (1971) who point out that language main¬ 
tenance is associated with ethnic background and 
its use in home. The present study however ex¬ 
plores the case of Jews in Cochin who have almost 
lost the use of Hebrew except for restricted 
purposes in religion which can be fulfilled with 
minimal proficiency in it. • It presents the 
gradual loss of Hebrew spread over several 
centuries since the settlement of Jews in Cochin 
seen from an historical perspective, leading to 
the present situation in which Jews use Malayalam, 
English and other languages in most domains for 
all practical purposes. The present situation 
of language use is based on the data and findings 
of the project on 'Language Maintenance, Language 
Shift and Language Use* undertaken by the 
Institute 1 . 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The loss of Hebrew in whatever contexts it 
was being used by the Jews in Coqhin seems to be 
due to the history of trials and tribulations 
which the Jews have faced oyer the centuries 
during their stay in Cochin. There is some 
evidence to show that the learning and study of 
Hebrew might have been at its peak around the 
middle of nineteenth century and even later. 

But there ‘is also evidence to show that the 
process of loss of Hebrew had begun very early 
and by the thirties of twentieth century there 
were only few Jews who reported Hebrew as their 
mother tongue. 

It is not certain how and when Jews came to 
the South-West coast of India and settled down 
in Cochin, and Bombay. According to one 
tradition, about 10,000 Jews have said to have 
come to Kerala soon after the destruction of 
their second temple in 72 A.D. As such Jews 
are then the first foreigners who migrated to 
India and made her their second home (Koder-, 
1961). However, according to some scholars, 

Jews came to Kerala in sixth and seventh centu¬ 
ries A.D. (Burnell, 1888-90: Wilson). This 
seems to be more acceptable as it is reported 
that Bhaskar Ravi Varma,,Emperor of Kerala at 
the end of seventh century, gave considerable 
importance to Jews and conferred principality 
of 'AnjuvanamV on the Jewish leader Joseph 
Rabban. It is reported that the deed was carried 
out in the form of a charter engraved two copper 
plates which are said to be in the possession of 
the community and is kept in the synagogue. The 
text of the copper plates seems to'support the 
view that Jews were in Cochin in a substantial 
number in the seventh century. 

Since Bhaskar Ravi Varma, Jews were well 
treated by the successive rulers of Cochin. They 
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enjoyed all facilities and equal status with the 
native speakers till the arrival of Portuguese 
in 1500. A. D. In 1524, the Mohammedans with 
Zamorins' approval made an onslaught on the Jews 
of Crangahoore. The Cranganoore fort came into 
the hands of Portuguese in 1565 who compelled 
the Jews to desert their ancient settlement of 
Anjuvanam and to take refuge in,Cochin near 
which they built Jews town. The Portuguese 
damaged the Jews town in Cochin and partially 
destroyed the pardesi synagogue in 1661. The 
scattered Jews could join together and return 
to their settlement in 1663 when the Portuguese 
were overthrown by the Dutch. During the Dutch 
period the Jews had relatively a peaceful time? 
but they could become prosperous and enjoy 
freedom only when Cochin came under the control 
of the British in 1795. The period under the 
British rule seems to be marked by an extensive 
activity in the learning of Hebrew by the Jews. 

The exact number of Jews in Cochin is not 
available from 1060 A.D. to 1857. It is clear 
from Table-1 given below that the number of Jews 
was highest in 1951i In the eleventh century also 
the highest number of Jews are reported in the 
year 1032. Thus the number of Jews has never 
exceeded even 1600 except for 1857 and 1951. 

TABLE 1 ; NUMBER OF JEWS ACCORDING TO 
CENSUS 


. Census Year 


Total number of 
Jews in Cochin 


1011 

1024 

1032 

1050 

1056 

1060 

1857 


757 

871 

1328 

803 

736 

576 

1790 
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ceremonies and in reading. 

THE INSTITUTE PROJECT 

The research project initiated by the Socio- 
linguistic Unit of the Institute was conducted by 
the first of the co-authors. The main objectives 
of the study were: 

(i) To study the verbal repertoire 
controlled by the Jews and the 
modes of its acquisition. 

(ii) To study the use of languages in 
radio listening, reading news¬ 
papers, magazines, etc., and in 
entertainment. 

(iii) To study the patterns of use of 
languages of the verbal reper¬ 
toire in relation to formal and 
non-formal domains with special 
emphasis on family and religion. 

(iv) To find out if there were any 

measures taken by the community 
as a whole for the maintenance' 
of Hebrew. 

(v) To study self evaluation of 
Malayalam as spoken by the 
Jews. 

A detailed questionnaire was prepared keep¬ 
ing the above objectives in view. It also con¬ 
tained questions about socio-economic categories 
such as, age, sex, education, occupation, the 
period of residence, family type, information 
about ancestors etc. 

The target population under study is drawn 
from two places, Mat.tanchery in Cochin where Jews 
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live in the area named Jew town and Parur which 
is about 45 Km. away from Cochin and where Jews 
live in a separate area known as Jews street. In 
both the places there are about 70 to 80 Jews 
living at present. It Is reported that large 
number of Jews migrated to Israel a few years 
after it became an independent country. As the 
target population is very small, no sample 
design was prepared. Data have been collected 
from 40 respondents from both the places. Even 
though the number is small, the data have been 
balanced in terms of categories of age, sex, 
education, origin, and group identification. As 
regards occupation all the respondents are 
engaged in different kinds of business such as 
exporting fish and native products to other 
countries and having stationery shops. Table-2 
gives the distribution of the respondents in 
terms of the categories mentioned above. 

TABLE 2 : DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
ACCORDING TO VARIOUS CATE¬ 
GORIES 


Categories 

Sub-categories 

Number of 
respondents 

Sex 

Male 

25 


Female 

14 

Place 

Rural 

15 


Urban 

25 

Group identi- 

Black 

16 

fication 

White 

24 

Family origin 

Baghdad 

16 


Spain 

16 


Portugual 

5 


Others 

3 
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Categories 

Sub-categories 

Number of 
respondents 

Age 

Below 29 years 

8 


Between 30-49 



years 

50 years and 

13 

• 

above 

19 

Education 

Matriculation 



and below 

15 


Graduates 

18 


Post-Graduates 

7 


As the detailed analysis is presented else¬ 
where^, we will concentrate mainly on three 
aspects in the present paper. We would discuss 
first the competence of the respondents in 
various languages which would show the restricted 
ability to use Hebrew. Secondly, we would.dis¬ 
cuss the patterns of language use in family and 
other domains where Hebrew is not used at all. 
Finally the use of Hebrew in the domain of 
religion will be discussed in some detail. As 
the data is very small no attempt has been made 
to correlate the independent variables with 
language proficiency and language use. 

MULTILINGUAL COMPETENCE OF JEWS 

The knowledge and ability to use three or 
more languages is a characteristic feature of 
multilingualism - in India . The Jews in Cochin 
are no exception to this. All the Jews under 
study have reported Malayalam as their mother 
tongue. Most of them have received their pri¬ 
mary and even higher education upto higher 
secondary through the medium of Malayalam, Even 
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those who have studied through the medium of 
English are proficient in Malayalam which they 
have studied as second language. Next to Malaya¬ 
lam, English seems to be the most important 
language for the Jews. Except for three persons 
who have only education upto standard V, all the 
respondents know English. All the respondents 
know Hebrew as well. Some respondents know more 
than three languages. Among the languages other 
than Malayalam, English and Hebrew the other 
languages known by the Jews are Hindi (7), 

Tamil (1), Sanskrit (1), and Persian (1). 

All the respondents are competent in Mala¬ 
yalam in all the four skills,, i.e., understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing. They claim that 
the Malayalam they speak is not different from 
the Malayalam spoken by the native speakers. 
However, two comments need to be made in this 
respect. Some native Malayalam speakers have 
stated that the Malayalam spoken by the Jews is 
not the same as spoken by them. To verify this 
claim some conversational data in Malayalam as 
spoken by the Jews have been collected. It 
needs to be compared with the Malayalam spoken 
by the native speakers. Secondly, the Jews of 
older generation have stated that some words of 
foreign origin occur in their Malayalam. A list 
of such words have been collected. Some of those 
words were checked with the Jews of younger gene¬ 
ration who did not understand the meaning of 
those words of foreign origin. It seems that 
the Jews of younger generation might speak 
Malayalam more native like than the Jews of the 
older generation. But, any statement of this 
kind needs some further research work. 

Most of the Jews knowing English are profi¬ 
cient in all the skills. Only a few of them (7) 
have low proficiency in speaking or understanding 
The opposite seems to be true in the case of 
Hebrew. The knowledge of Hebrew is mostly res¬ 
tricted to reading, writing or both. Only two 
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persons can speak a little of Hebrew and 23 per- 
sons can understand a little. Most of them (36) 
have acquired the reading skill in Hebrew privately 
at home and only four persons have studied in 
school which no longer offers courses in Hebrew. 

It seems that not only the Jews have very restric¬ 
ted ability in Hebrew, but also there is no commu¬ 
nity effort being made to maintain Hebrew as a 
spoken variety. The fact that there is no main¬ 
tenance effort to extend the use of Hebrew may 
also be because, for all practical purposes of 
social interaction as well as interaction in the 
family and other net works, the use of Hebrew is 
not required at all. Whatever ability the Jews 
have in Hebrew is adequate for its function in 
the domain of religion* This is quite clear when 
we study the patterns of language use by Jews in 
different social contexts. 

LANGUAGE USE IN DOMAINS OTHER THAN RELIGION 

While early education through the medium of 
mother tongue is regarded crucial for its main¬ 
tenance, its use in the domains of family, and 
religion provides the essential support for its 
survival (Fishman, 1966; 1968). It is for this 
reason that language use by the Jews in the 
domains of family and religion was studied in 
detail to see whether Hebrew was used in any 
speech contexts. Besides the use of language in 
family and religion we have also studied language 
interaction among friends. 

The use of language in family has been 
studied from three points of view. First, the 
respondents were asked to report the language in 
which they are most likely to speak given the 
rol^ relationship and the likely topics on which 
there might be talk in the family. The following 
role relationships and the topics given against 
them were taken into consideration. 
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Parents .... family matters 

Sisters and 

brothers .... college teacher 

Aunts and uncles ... a recent wedding 

Cousins .... an incident 

Spouse .... a family problem 

Children .... story 

,In all these cases the family conversation 
was conducted in Malayalam except in the case of 
one respondent. Furthermore, 19 respondents 
reported the use of only Malayalam whereas 20 
reported the use of both Malayalam and English. 

The second aspect of the use of language in 
family was related to family functions regarding 
birth, marriage, death, etc. As these functions 
have some religious content, language use in 
these situation has been discussed in the next 
section. 

As regards the language use among friends, 
we need to point out three things. All the res¬ 
pondents have friendship with Malayalam speakers. 
Only 5 respondents say that their best friends , 
speak English only. The language interaction 
among friends was studied when the respondents 
speak to their friends -and when their friends 
speak to them. In bothe cases the patterns of 
use seems to be the same. Fifteen respondents 
report the use of Malayalam only, whereas 23 
respondents report the use of both Malayalam 
and English. 

Finally, we asked the respondents the 
languages in which they would write to their 
father/mother, brother/sister, and wife/husband 
when they are away from their home. Si-xteen 
respondents use Malayalam,only, 11 English only 
and 23 both English and Malayalam. 

It is clear from the patterns of language 
use in the family and other close interaction 
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net-works that about half of the respondents are 
bilingual in their language use. However, when 
language use in examined in such other areas as 
vegetable market, shopping centre, school, res¬ 
taurant , etc., the use of Malayalam is found to 
be more than the use of both Malayalam arid 
English. 

LANGUAGE USE IN RELIGION 

The question of language use in the domain 
of religion has been explored from three angles. 
First, as pointed out above, the use of language 
has been studied in relation to the functions 
associated with birth, marriage, death, etc. It 
is interesting to note (see, Table-3) that the 
use of English alone on these functions is not 
reported at all, use of English and Hebrew is 
reported by two persons, Malayalam and English 
by six persons and Malayalam, Hebrew and English 
by three persons. Thus at the most English is 
used by six persons only. The use of Malayalam 
seems to be quite prominent though the use of 
only Malayalam is reported by the maximum 1 of 
three persons. The use of both Malayalam and 
Hebrew seems to be the predomiant pattern of use 
on these functions. The use of Hebrew alone is 
reported by maximum of three persons and as it 
is not used as a spoken variety, the use of 
Malayalam seems to be prominent in these func¬ 
tions . 

TABLE 3 : USE OF LANGUAGE DURING FUNCTIONS 
IN THE FAMILY 


Function 

| 

Eng 

Heb 

■ 

Mai 

Heb 

Heb 

Eng 

Mai 

Heb 

Eng 

Total 

Birth 

3 

— 

3 

6 

23 

2 

3 

40 

Marriage 

1 

- 

3 

6 

25 

2 

3 

40 

Death 

2 

- 

3 

6 

24 

2 

3 

40 

Religious songs 

- 

- 

7 

- 

32 

- 

1 

40 


Mai = Malayalam, Eng = English, Heb - Hebrew 
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Secondly, we asked the respondents the langu¬ 
age in which the religious books are written, 
whether they read the books quite often and 
whether they fully understood the language in 
which they read the books. All the respondents 
except one reported that the books are written 
in Hebrew. Most of them read the books quite 
often but do not understand the language at all. 
Only two persons read them very rarely and simi¬ 
larly two persons claimed to understand what they 
read. Finally, when the respondents were asked 
to report the language in which the rabbis per¬ 
formed the religious ceremony, spoke to them, 
their family members and to their professional 
colleagues. All the respondents reported the use 
of Hebrew in the performances of religious cere¬ 
monies. Twentysix respondents reported the use 
of Malayalam by the rabbis in speaking to them, 
their family members and other rabbis, nine 
reported the use of both Malayalam and English, 
three the use of English only and two did not 
specify any language. Thus, the use of Malayalam 
seems to be more prominent in the interaction of 
the rabbis with family merpbers and their profes¬ 
sional colleagues than in the domain of family 
where both English and Malayalam are used by more 
than 50%' of the respondents. 

Language use in the domain of religion by 
the Jewish community shows certain similarities 
to the language use in religion as found in the 
language use survey of Himachal Pradesh (Dua and 
Mishra, 1979) . In Himachal Pradesh, priests use 
Sanskrit in the performance of religious cere¬ 
mony, but they use Hindi and major dialects of 
Himachal Pradesh while communicating with the 
members of the family or their colleagues. 

To sum up, the following facts seem to have 
contributed to the gradual loss of Hebrew by the 
Jews in Cochin and its restricted use in the 
domain of religion. 
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(i) The Jews in Cochin have passed through 
a period of trials and tribulations till they 
came under British rule. 

(ii) As the descendents of Jews in Cochin 
at present came from different areas such as, 
Baghdad, Portugal and Spain, they might have 
already lost the use of Hebrew except in the 
domain of religion. In any case it seems that 
Jews tend to adopt the language of the country 
to which they migrate. 

(iii) The Census records show that Jews 
have been very small in number in comparison to 
the Beni-Israels of Bombay. The number of Jews 
went down considerably after the formation of 
Israel. As a result, though there was revival 
of Hebrew language and culture in Israel, it did 
not have any impact on language maintenance acti¬ 
vities by the Jews of Cochiri. 

(iv) The loss of Hebrew might have been 
accelerated by the black Jews as they are supposed 
to be the natives of Kerala converted into 
Judaism. 

(v) Though there was. revival of interest 
in Hebrew language and literature under the 
British rule, it does not seem to have led to 
the revival of spoken variety. After the colsure 
of the Hebrew-Malayalam press and the disconti¬ 
nuation of teaching of Hebrew in Madras Univer¬ 
sity, the competence in Hebrew must have gone 
down further. 

(vi) There does not seem to be any community 
school or any other institution interested in the 
propogation and maintenance of Hebrew. Whatever 
competence the Jews have in Hebrew is attained by 
them by their individual efforts at home with the 
help of their parents. 
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(vii) As the use of language in the domain 
of religion can be maintained with some 'profi¬ 
ciency of reading and with minimum proficiency 
of understanding, the domain of religion may help 
for the survival.of the language, but it does not 
lead to its actual use or to the development of 
institutions responsible for its maintenance. 
However, if suitable socio-cultural conditions . 
prevail in the community, the use of language in 
the religion may play a key role in its revival 
and maintenance. 

(viii) The Jews in Cochin are mostly bi¬ 
lingual in English and Malayalam. They have 
adopted Malayalam as their mother tongue and 
use both Malayalam and English in different 
social contexts though the use of Malayalam 
seems to be more than English in family, reli¬ 
gion and other domains. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. The detailed report will be published sepa¬ 

rately in the form of a monograph. 

2. This is based on the mimeographed unpublished 

material available with S.S. Koder, a promi¬ 
nent person among the Jews in Cochin. 

3. The report is likely to be published soon. 
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LANGUAGE PLANNING IN MULTILINGUAL NAGALAND 1 

- M.V, Sreedhar 


Planning refers to the utilization of the 
limited resources available to a community or to 
a specified authority within a community in a 
consciously controlled manner. Planning accord¬ 
ing to Thorburn (Thorburn, 1971;254) "implies a 
conscious choice between alternate ways of 
solving a problem - a choice that is made on the 
basis of a conscious effort to predict the,con¬ 
sequences of the proposed alternatives". The 
logic of language planning is dictated by the 
recognition of language as a societal resource. 

- The importance of considering language as a 
societal resource is owing to the communica- 
tional and identificational values attached by 
the society to one or more languages. And to 
the extent language is a resource, like any 
other item of public utility, language can also 
be subjected to alternative goals and strategies 
in order to exploit it for the good of the commu¬ 
nity, Since planning is oriented towards a 
problem, the first step in planning is to define 
the problem. And so far as the language planning 
is concerned, it can proceed by f dentifying the 
concrete areas of the society like the use of 
language in education, mass media etc., that 
demand planned action. Let us now have an over 
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view of the linguistic situation in Nagaland and 
the problems arising out of this situation. 

PRESENT SITUATION 

Nagaland became the 16th full fledged State 
in India on December 1, 1963. It has an area of 
6,366 square miles with a total population of 
5,16,499 (1971 Census). The State has as many 
20 indigenous ethnic groups. These ethnic groups 
are: Angami (143569) , Sema (65227), Lotha (36949), 

Ao (65275) , Rengma (8598) , Chakhesang (Chokri - 
8339, Kheza - 7295 and Sangtam-Pochuri - 2736), 
Sangtam (19998), Konyak (72338) , Chang (15816), 

Phom (18017) , Yimchungeru (13564) , Khiamngan 
(14414), Zeliang (Zemi - 6472, Liangmei -2988), 
Kuki (1175), Rongmei, Kachari, Makware (769) , 
Tirkhir (2486) , Chin and Mao. The State Govern¬ 
ment has mentioned only the first 14 ethnic 
groups in the order listed above (Nagaland at a 
glance: N.D.). Each of the ethnic groups except¬ 
ing Chakhesang, Zeliang, Kachari and Kuki has a 
language identical with its ethnic name. Kuki 
is the name of a language sub-family, spoken pre¬ 
dominantly in the Churachandpur district of the 
Manipur State. The Chakhesangs consist of three 
linguistic groups, viz., Chokri, Kheza and 
Sangtam-Pochari. Of these, Chokri till very 
recently was known as Eastern Angami, Sangtam- 
Pochuri as Eastern Sangtam and Kheza is also a 
variety of Angami. Similarly Zeliangs consist 
of two linguistic groups, viz., Zemis and 
Liangmeis. Both these ethnic groups are named 
by taking the first syllable from each of the 
constituent linguistic groups. In the case of 
the Kacharis, a 100% displacement of their 
original language, a variety of Dimasa within 
the Bodo group, took place by creolizing the 
Naga Pidgin. In addition to these, there are 
at least 7 immigrant linguistic groups in Naga¬ 
land, viz., Assamese, Bengalis, Marwaris, 

Nepalis, Malayalis, Oriyas and Biharis (mostly 
Bhojpuri speakers). Thus a small state having 
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a population of just 5,16,499 has at least 30 
linguistic groups. The problems arising'out of 
this multilingual situation is felt in the use 
of language in administration, education and mass 
media. 


When Nagaland became a State in 1963, there 
was not a single Naga language that could have 
taken over the function of the official language 
of the State. Therefore by consensus, English 
was adopted as the sole official language of the 
State. And in December 1964, the Nagaland 
Legislature passed a bill pertaining to the use 
of English as the sole of official language at 
all levels^. Three languages are used at the 
schools. These are: mother tongue as a language 
at all stages and as a medium of instruction 
upto class IV. English as a language from 
class I onwards and Hindi from class V onwards. 
Hindi is a non-examination subject in Nagaland. 
Further 'it is expected that a child attains 
such a standard in English at class IV as to 
switch on the medium of instruction from mother 
tongue to English at class V' (Para 2, Intro¬ 
duction, Curriculum for Schools of Nagaland, 

1969). The language policy in education was 
announced through an executive order of the State 
Government vide ED/TBP/12/165-69 dated 19.12.1969 


This policy is applicable only to the Government 
Schools. Schools run by the Private Institutions 
have English as the medium of instruction from 
Kindergarten onwards. The mass media in Nagaland 
include basically two media, viz., broadcasting 
through the Kohima station of the All India Radio 
and the news bulletins distributed through the 
Directorate of Information, Publicity and Tourism 
A brief discussion of each of these follows. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Even though hardly any Naga in the villages 
understands English, the written communication at 
all levels of administration is in English. As 
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far as the oral communication is concerned, depen¬ 
ding upon who speaks to whom, i.e., the ability to 
use a common code between the speakers concerned, 
mother tongue, English and Nagamese (Naga Pidgin) 
are used in the order specified. The opportunity 
to use the mother tongue in oral communication for 
official purpose is strictly limited in that both 
the Naga and the non-Naga Government officials 
hold posts transferable to any place in the entire 
State of Nagaland. Therefore even when the dis¬ 
trict officials are Nagas, they may not know the 
language of the locality, leaving them with no 
option but to use Naga Pidgin in oral communica¬ 
tion with the villagers. A similar situation is 
found in the Nagaland State Legislature. Though 
the official records of the Assembly Secretariat 
including the proceedings of the Assembly are 
maintained in English, the members including the 
Ministers are free to use either English or Naga 
Pidgin but not their respective mother tongues. 
Bible translation is available in a number of 
Naga languages. And in monolingual areas, church 
sermons are conducted in the Naga language of the 
locality. Even in a place like Kohima, the 
capital of the State, exclusive churches for 
different communities like Ao, Serna, etc., are 
available and in these churches also ordinarily 
only the respective Naga languages are used. 
However, when the preacher belongs to a linguistic 
group other than that of his parish or when the 
congregation consists of two or more linguistic 
groups, the sermon is delivered in Naga Pidgin 
(Sreedhar, 1974:40), 

EDUCATION 

English as a language is taught from class I 
onwards. In addition, English is the sole official 
medium from class V onwards. Mother tongue is 
supposed to be the official medium of instruction 
upto class IV, but in.the absence of textbooks in 
the mother tongue, the children are obliged to 
learn through the medium of a neighbouring language 
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in which textbook is available or sometimes 
through the medium of English, right from the 
beginning. In all such instances, a Naga child 
is in a very pitiable condition. For instance, 
a Khiamgan child in class II would learn his 
mother tongue as a subject, arithmetic through 
Yimchungru (the neighbouring language in which 
arithmetic textbook is available) and Social 
Studies through Ao or English. Books in Social 
Studies are not available in any of the Naga 
languages spoken in the Tuensang district. The 
present language policy in education suffers 
from a number of short comings even for those 
so-called fortunate children for whom the subject 
textbooks upto class IV are available in their 
mother tongue. For one thing, even before a Naga 
child is fully grounded in his mother tongue, he 
is exposed to a foreign language which has struc¬ 
tures completely different from that of his 
mother tongue. For instance, at the phrase 
level, the Naga languages have the noun phrase 

-noun + adjective and the verb phrase-?■ 

adverb + verb whereas English has adjective + 
noun and verb + adverb; and at the sentence 
level, the Naga languages fall in line with the 
pan Indian pattern of having subject, object, 
verb whereas English has subject, verb object 
pattern.(Compare: Sreedhar, Serna Grammar, 1979). 
All these prevent a Naga child from acquiring 
even an elementary comprehension in English 
during the four years of his lower primary educa¬ 
tion. And when he reaches class V where English 
is the sole official medium of instruction, a 
Naga child fails to grasp the elementary concepts 
in science, mathematics and other subjects. The 
poor quality of the teachers add to this problem 
of a Naga child. 95% of the teachers at lower 
primary schools (upto class IV). 80% of the 

teachers at the middle school and 60% of the 
teachers at the high school are Nagas and in the 
absence of any teacher training institution in 
Nagaland, most of these teachers are untrained. 
Many of the primary school teachers do not have 
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even middle school education. The fluency of the 
teachers in English is also very unsatisfactory. 
This handicap is overcome partly by resorting to 
Naga Pidgin in the classroom. Though Hindi is 
taught from class V onwards, it is a non-examina¬ 
tion subj ect in Nagaland as mentioned above. 

For producing textbooks in different recog¬ 
nized languages, a textbook production branch 
with a special officer along with language officers 
and other assistants was set up shortly after the 
inception of the State. This branch has been 
concentrating basically on translating from 
English to different Naga languages. Transla¬ 
tion is resorted to even for writing the language 
textbooks. Translated materials are available in 
science, social studies, arithmetic and moral 
science in different Naga languages. As on 
July 1, 1978, language textbooks upto class II 
are prepared on 14 languages, viz,, Ao, Angami, 
Sema, Lotha, Konyak, Rengma, Sangtam, Yimchungru, 
Phom, Chang, Chokri, Kheza, Khiamngan and Thado 
Kuki. Language textbooks upto class VI are 
available only in six languages, viz., Ao, Angami, 
Sema, Lotha, Konyak and Chokri. And language 
textbooks upto class X are available only in Ao 
and Angami. Whereas arithmetic is available upto 
class I in all the 14 languages listed above, 
excepting Khiamngam, the languages listed above 
have textbooks upto class IV in arithmetics and 
science. Social Studies and moral science books 
are available only in 6 Naga languages, viz., Ao, 
Angami, Sema, Konyak, Lotha and Chokri, 

This leaves out a great chunk of the student 
population belonging to Zerai, Liangmei, Kachari, 
Pochuri, Rongmei, Makwar, Tirkhir and Mao living 
in Nagaland. There is very little hope of any 
language or subject matter textbooks being pro¬ 
duced in these languages even in another decade. 

The children belonging to the Zemi, Liangmei, 
Kachari and Rongmei communities who live predomi¬ 
nantly in the Dimapur and Paren sub-divisions are 
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taught right from the beginning through the medium 
of either English or Angara!. With this' background 
of the linguistic situation including the use of 
language in administration and in education, let 
us see how the limited resource of the Nagaland 
State could be used more fruitfully by conscious 
language planning. 

PROPOSED SCHEME - ADMINISTRATION 

Even though the percentage of literacy in 
Nagaland is higher than that of the National 
average, it is most unrealistic to expect an 
average Naga particularly from the villages to 
understand the written communication in English 
that he receives from the district officials. 

Thus the barrier of language serves not only to 
cut off the ordinary residents from much of the 
information he needs to conduct his daily affairs, 
but compels him to depend upon the middle men - 
mostly non-Nagas - to make representations to the 
Government even for simple items like farm advance, 
draught relief, etc. This situation could be 
improved to a great extent in favour of the masses 
if five of the Naga languages are recognized a's 
regional languages in the areas they are spoken 
predominantly. The regional languages suggested 
are Ao, Angami, Serna, Lotha and Konyak. In the 
areas where these languages are not spoken, for 
instance, Paren and Dimapur sub-divisions and the 
Tuensang district, the people should be given the 
option to use either English or Naga Pidgin. This 
facility may also be given to the linguistic 
minorities where the proposed regional languages 
would be used. As it is, throughout Nagaland, the 
Pidgin is used for oral communication. Giving 
de-jure recognition to this de-facto situation 
would not only be befitting the egalitarian social 
system of the Nagas thereby eliminating the middle¬ 
men, such a recognition would also enable the 
masses to participate in the governmental activi¬ 
ties directly. 
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EDUCATION 

The situation is in no way different in the 
area of education either. Year after year, the 
Naga children fail in mathematics and in science 
subjects at the matriculation examination. And 
their failure in the examination is attributed 
to their lack of intelligence. And this myth of 
lacking in intelligence has been drained in their 
ears so often from the pre-independence days that 
even many educated Nagas honestly believe this 
myth, which is nothing but a 'self fulfilling 
prophecy' (Merton, 1967). The techniques adopted 
by the pre-literate Nagas, particularly the 
Konyaks, in constructing bamboo bridges, roads, 
etc., which baffled even the qualified British 
engineers is sufficient proof of the ingenuity of 
the Nagas. The real cause of the failure of the 
Naga children in science subjects is the total 
lack of meaningful communication between the 
teachers and the taught owing to the use of a 
completely alien language. Neither the students 
for the teachers have any fluency in English to 
use it as a medium of instruction. It would be 
just another myth to imagine that some day a * 
qualitative improvement in the teacher training 
techniques and in the teaching of English at the 
primary level could be affected to a degree that 
would enable the Naga children to change over to 
the English medium at class V smoothly. It was 
seen earlier that despite the best efforts of 
the Directorate of Education, Nagaland, it could 
not provide language and subject textbooks upto 
Class IV in more than six Naga languages. The 
attempt to produce textbooks in many languages 
is a great drain on the State Government's 
limited resources. It is in fact an eldorado for 
a small hill state like Nagaland with hardly any 
internal resources to impart education through 
13 or 14 languages, even if it be at the primary 
level. Time has come for both the State Govern¬ 
ment and educational authorities in Nagaland to 
have a realistic approach to the concept of 
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multi-media education including a reapprisal of 
the role of English in education. 

We had earlier suggested that five languages 
might be considered as regional languages for 
official purposes at the district level. These 
same languages might be considered as regional 
languages also for the purpose of education. It 
was also seen earlier that in the absence of text 
books in Zemi, Liangmei, Rongmei, Kachari, etc., 
children of these communities study through the 
Angami medium in the Government schools. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Tuensang district, the textbooks 
in Ao language are freely used in the classrooms 
as most of the teachers in that district are Aos. 
In all instances, the children who do not belong 
to one of the five recognized languages be given 
option to study through the medium of the Pidgin 
(Nagamese) in which they have oral fluency right 
from the early childhood. 

The change of the medium of instruction 
from the mother tongue to English could also be 
shifted to class VIII in the initial stage. 

Such a shift would have two positive advantages. 
For one thing, learning through the regional 
language helps the children in grasping the 
basic principles in science, mathematics, etc. 
Secondly, their ability to learn a foreign 
language like English would have been increased 
by the time they are in middle school. It was 
already seen that learning English from class I 
onwards creates a good deal of confusion in the 
minds of the children. A reapprisal of the 
place of English in,education, requires its 
postponement to class V from class I. The two 
positive advantages in such an arrangement are: 

(a) the children would have sufficient grounding 
in the structures of their mother tongue includ¬ 
ing the phoneme-grapheme correspondence (Naga 
languages have adopted the Roman script) which 
in its turn would enable the study of English 
more easily than at present and (b) comparatively 
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thp h m ^hV? aCher ! are re< 3 uired to be trained in 
than o£ t eachin 9 English- as a language 

from teac ^ ln 9 °f English is commenced 

nfble to train",?? fh ? twouldba just-unimagi- 
thear? ? a P the lower Primary teachers in 
the art of teaching English as a language. 

We might now ponder over the problem of 

using Nagamese (Pidgin) as a language of educa- 

tl0n * For nea rly two centuries this language 

V a ® °JJ 1 ? ° ne that has currency in the entire 

lingua frfnca e ? dth ° f ” agaland - Despite being a 
lingua franca for nearly two centuries no y 

to r wStina f ° r ^h WaS h made to . reduce this'language 
1 ^ lg * Though a preliminary one. the first 

(196 9 direc tion was that of Baruah 
(1.969) The present writer analysed this langu¬ 
age and found that it varies from region to 9 

1974 ? n a £ d , from com munity to community (Sreedhar 
1974 i* An< ? a pre-requisite for using any lancm 7 

standardi 11 ^? 11 P “ rpoSe is the availability of a 
standardized form. The basic principles in 

standardizing this language was set up in a 

r^noo pre «®2 t ® d at the 11 International Confe- 
° n Pld ^ lns an ^ Creoles, Hawaii 1976 

and C ? 97 ?V SU Sv eque, ?tly published (Sreedhar/1976 
and 1977). The mam hypothesis set up in the 
paper was that if pdigins are the result of 

in»iJ"i ln 2S al fusion ' the standardized pidgin 
could be the conscious effort of intra-lingual 

usion A standardized grammar written on the 
basis of this hypothesis is nearing completion 
A ter a field try out for communicability of a 
few passages based on this grammar, language 
textbooks m this language could be prepared in 
just a year's time. Textbooks in other subject 
matters could then follow in quick succession. 

is hn3 h ™ ^ ^fftion that needs to be answered 
is how much weightage is to be given to this 
language viz., Nagamese at each stage of educa- 

used’ a <. hlS *y iter _ f ? els that it need not be 
used as a medium of instruction beyond class IV 
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Through a systematic bilingual education, which 
has been practiced in Mexico and in the? other 
Latin American countries quite successfully, it 
would be possible for smooth change over from 
this language to one of the regional languages 
at class V. The Central Institute of Indian 
Languages already experimenting with such a 
bilingual education with the Kuvi students in - 
Orissa and in other States. 

MASS MEDIA 

The issues pertaining to the mass media 
like the AIR, Kohima, Directorate of Information, 
Publicity and Tourism, etc., were discussed 
extensively in another paper (Sreedhar, IJSL, 
1979). For want of space and time, it is not 
proposed to discuss the same in this paper. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it might be stated that 
highly advanced countries like Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land and even Canada have failed in their attempt 
to make the State function multilingually with 
the common man remaining unilingual. The only 
solution for the multilingual situation for a 
poor country like India is to advocate bilingua¬ 
lism amongst the people. For nearly a decade 
and a half Nagaland has been attempting to 
impart lower primary education through as many 
as 14 languages, while adopting English as the 
sole medium of education at the higher primary 
and secondary level. English is also the sole 
official language of the State. This language 
policy has caused a great deal of damage to the 
interest of the Naga children in that although 
English is taught as a subject from class I 
onwards and as the sole medium of instruction 
from class V onwards, the level of English 
acquired by the children by the time they 
reach the high school is so poor that they 
fail to grasp even the elementary concepts in 
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science, mathematics, etc., which are taught 
through English and consequently fail miserably 
at the matriculation examination. If the teach¬ 
ing of English both as a language and as a medium 
of instruction are put off by about 4 years, a 
meaningful communication between the teacher and 
the taught is likely to take place which in its 
turn would help in improving the quality of educa¬ 
tion in Nagaland. Secondly, instead of diversify¬ 
ing the limited resources of the Government of 
Nagaland by attempting to impart lower primary 
education through 14 languages, the State could 
concentrate on five regional languages plus a 
general language, viz., Nagamese. Such ah attempt 
in addition to reducing the cost of education 
would improve the quality of the textbooks pro¬ 
duced by the State, which in its turn would also 
help in the qualitative improvement of the educa¬ 
tional standards in Nagaland. Recognizing these 
six languages as official languages at the dis¬ 
trict level would encourage greater participation 
of the people in the developmental activities of 
the State. 

Finally, recognition of Nagamese as a langu¬ 
age has yet another advantage for the Nagas. From 
the time India got independence in 1947, the 
different communities in the North Eastern’ India 
have been searching for an identify for them¬ 
selves. Though Nagamese was born out of contact 
with Assamese and have a good deal of vocabulary 
from Assamese, a study of this writer viz., 
•Pidginization of Naga Pidgin* (forthcoming) 
reveals that Nagamese has a distinct identity 
from that of Assamese. Since Nagamese is the 
exclusive heritage of the Nagas in Nagaland, they 
have the unique privilege of having a language 
for themselves, a privilege that no other newly 
emerged State in the North-Eastern India has.- 
Since Nagamese on the one hand could be a binding 
force to unite all the people of Nagaland and on 
the other hand could distinguish and separate 
them from the other people in that area, the 
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search for the identify should culminate in 
recognizing Nagamese as one of the Nagh langu¬ 
ages. If in a similar situation, Bhasha Indo¬ 
nesia, formerly a Pidgin , served the people of 
Indonesia well. “Why not Nagamese serve the 
people of Nagaland? 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. The views expressed in this paper are exclu¬ 

sively that of the writer himself. The 
writer is thankful to Shri Kiremwati, Joint 
Director of Education, Nagaland, Kohima, 
for providing him with the information 
pertaining to the language policy and the 
textbooks produced by the Directorate of 
Education, Kohima. He is also thankful to 
Shri Arshadur Rahman for the neat type¬ 
script. This paper was earlier presented 
in the Post-Plenary Session on Problem of 
Multilinualism (Dec. 19-21, 1978), Mysore 
of the X International Congress of Anthro¬ 
pological and Ethnological Sciences. 

2. The figures given in the brackets are the 

numerical strength of the community con¬ 
cerned as given in the mother tongue 1971 
Census, Centenary monograph No.10. Census 
figures for Rongmei, Kacharis, Chin and 
the Maos living in Nagaland are not avail¬ 
able. Census returns for Chokri, Khezha, 
Sangtam Pochuri, Zemi and Liangmei for the 
year 1971 are also not available. 

3. The official language act of the Nagaland was 

passed by the Nagaland Legislative Assembly 
vide Nagaland Act No.9 of 1964 and published 
in the Nagaland Gazette Extraordinary dated 
December 12, 1964. 
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ENGLISH LOAN WORDS IN TAMIL JOURNALS 

- Mrs. Vimala Nadarajan 


Borrowing is the most important mechanisms 
by which a language continues to change. As 
Hocket suggests, two conditions are to be met 
with to borrow vocabulary. They are: 

Cl) The speakers of the language must 
understand what is borrowed 

(2) The speakers should have some 
motives to borrow it 

Since the reader of journals, to a great 
extent are educated, the first condition is met 
with. As far as the second condition is con¬ 
cerned, in addition to the two motives, vis., 
prestige and need filling, I would like to 
bring out one more, after analyzing the English 
loan words in Tamil advertisements: it is chang¬ 
ing the will motive. In other words, the aim of 
the advertiser is to change the will, opinion or 
attitude of the reader of his advertisement. 
Changing the mental disposition of the readers 
is only important in so far as it leads to the 
desired kind of behaviour and hence the adver¬ 
tiser uses loan words, which are known to the 
,educated masses. 
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To illustrate this, the English word 
'cotton sari' is used more frequently in a 
textile advertisement than the Tamil 'parutti 
ce:lai* to mean the same: if he uses it he fails 
to attract; the minds of the readers. Advertise¬ 
ment is not a composition. Here, simplicity and 
attraction is the policy. So to change the will 
of its readers the advertiser uses loan words. 

It is here we should mention that it is not the 
only motive to use loan words in the advertise¬ 
ment but need filling motive also has a role. 

In this paper I have taken up a mini 
project to find out the amount of English loans 
in Tamil advertisements and to analyze the 
transliteration of them and its consequences on 
the phonemic system of Tamil language. About 
250 English words with the context of occurrence 
were collected and analyzed. 

Before going into details, I would like to 
mention a little about the phonemic system of 
Tamil, which would be of help for the analysis. 

DISTRIBUTION OP VOWELS: 

Tamil has 10 vowel phonemes and two diph¬ 
thongs (a, a:, i, i:, u, u:, e, e:, o, o:, ai, 
and ou). These vowels occur word initially, 
medially and finally. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONSONANTS ! 

Out of the 18 consonant phonemes, the 
following^never occur finally: k, c, T, t, p, 

R, n, h, n and v. The following never occur 
initially: T, R, 1, L, 1 and r of which, 1 and r 
are used initially in tEe modern written Tamil, 
though restricted by the grammarians. 

Initial and final clusters are also not 
allowed. The following is the allophonic distri¬ 
bution of the language. 
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STOPS 

/k/ has three allophones. 

(k) occurs initially and medially i n 
gemmation. * 

(g) occurs after nasal. 

(x) occurs intervocally. 

/c/ has three allophones. 

(c) occurs initially and medially in 
gemmation. 

(j) occurs after nasal. 

(s) occurs intervocally. 

/T/ has three allophones. 

(T) occurs medially in gemination and 
in other clusters. 

(D) occurs after nasal. 

(B) occurs intervocally. 

/t/ has three allophones. 

(t) occurs initially and medially in 
gemination. 

(d) occurs after nasal. 

(d) occurs intervocally. 

/p/ has three allophones 

(p) occurs initially and medially in 
gemination. 
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(b) occurs after nasal. 

(|3) occurs intervocally. 

FREE VARIATION . 

/a/ and /s/ free varies in the initial posi¬ 
tion. 

co:ru 'cooked rice' 
so:ru ' cooked rice' 

CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF PHONES DUE TO 
BORROWING 

We have already seen that the consonants /k/ 
/c/, /T/, /t/, /p/ r /v/, /n/ never occurs in the 
final position. The transliteration of the 
borrowed English words, to keep the pronunciation 
in tact, violates the grammar rules. The follow¬ 
ing words would illustrate: 

/k/ elaisTik 'elastic' 

/c/ svitc 'switch' 

/T/ ko:rT 'court' 

/p/ kiLap 'club' 

/v/ risarv 'reserve' 

/n/ rekkarin 'recurr¬ 
ing ' 

To avoid the violation*of the rules some¬ 
times, not very frequently, an enunciative vowel 
/u/ is added to words ending witjh the above said 
consonants. 

The consonants T, 1, ar^d r never occur 
initially. When /l/ or /r/ come in the initial 
position one of the vowels /i, a, u/ will be 
added initially to avoid them coming in the 
initial position. But the borrowed words are 
written as they are. 


pa:nk 'bank' 
va:tc 'watch' 
reTime:t 'ready made 
sinima:sko:p 'cinema 
scope' 

nekaTiv 'negative' 
eTiTTin ' editing' 
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Examples: 

d 

le:par 'labour' lain 'long' 

reTimeiT 'ready made' ran 'run* 

TairekTor 'director' Tains^ 'dance' 

The need for a letter for the sound /f/ is 
fulfilled by the extension of the distribution of 
/„*./ a fricativizer. 

Thus./.*.p/ becomes /f/ as in 

*■ * ,pain 'fan* 

The pronunciation of the voiced Stops of the 
borrowed words are maintained though written 
with voiceless stops. 

Initial consonant clusters are not allowed 
in Tamil. If the borrowed word has a cluster, 
it is dissolved by the addition of the vowels 
/i/ or /u/ in between the consonants of the 
cluster. 

Examplesi 

pirencu 'french' 

piriTTiis 'british' 

Tirak 'truck' 

piLaiTpairam 'platform' 

The custom of dissolving the consonant 
clusters in the initial position is not followed 
in the journalese. 

Examples: 


sk~ 

skiriin 

'screen' 

sT- 

sTuTiyoi 

'studio' 

sv- 

sviTc 

'switch' 

sn- 

snoi 

'snow* 

fr- 

,*.preim 

'frame' 

fL- 

.*.pLu: 

*f lu' 
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P r- 

pro:Ti:n 

'protein' 

pL- 

pLuf 

'blue' 

KLi“ 

kLu:ko:s 

•glucose' 

kr- 

kri:m 

1 cream' 


Medially thirtysix new consonant clusters 
are found which are not possible in the native 
words. 


-pT- 

helikaspTar 

'helicopter' 

“ P k- 

naspkin 

'napkin' 

'diploma' 

'badminton' 

-Pl- 

TipLosma s 

-dm- 

pa:TminTan 

-kT- 

TairakTar 

'director' 

-ks- 

pikseT 

'fixed' 

-Tv- 

aTva;ns 

'advance' 

-ns- 

pensil , 

'pencil' 

-nk- 

inkam 

'income' 

-ns- 

pensan 

'pension' 

,-Ty- 

seTyu:leTu 

'scheduled' 

-1s- 

kaslsiyam 

'calcium' 

-1T- 

voslTesj 

'voltage' 

'volve' 

-lv- 

va:lvu 

-lp- 

palpu 

•bulb’ 

-rs- 

immarsan hi:TTar 'immersion heater 

-rv- 

sarvi:s 

'service' 

-rs- 

narsari 

'nursary' 

-rn- 

jarnal 

'journal' 

-rl- 

pa:rlimeNT(u) 

'parliament' 

'lecturer' 

-kc- 

lekcarar 

-sp- 

saspeNT 

'suspend' 

'plastic' 

-ST- 

piLa:sTik 

-ss- 

Tirassin 

'dressing' 

-sk- 

sinimajskojp 

'cinemascope' 

Three 

consonant clusters of the following 

types are : 

not found in Tamil. 

-nTr- 

kasnTrasT 

'contrast' 

-rTT- 

sarTTu 

'shirt' 

-ntl- 

mantli 

'monthly' 

-ksp- 

ekspiras 

'express' 

-rTT- 

po trTTapil 

'portable' 
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-nsp- inspektar 'inspector' 

-rTm- dipparTmenT(u) 'department' 

Consonant cluster in the final position is 


not allowed in Tamil but 
consonant' clusters and 
clusters were found out. 

Two-consonant clusters: 


-NT 

pairlimeNT 

-as 

insurrans 

-ns 

se:vins 

-nk 

pa :nk 

-rap' 

jamp 

-ps 

Tiraips 

-rT 

ko:rT 

—rf 

sar.•.p 

-rm 

Term 

-If 

sel.*.p 

-lk 

Talk 

-sT 

TesT 


Three-consonant clusters 

-NTs paNTs 
-rTs a:rTs 
-rks vorks 


nearly twelve r two- 
hree 'three-consonant 


'parliament' 
'insurance' 

' savings' 
'bank' 

'jump' 

'drops' 

' court' 

'surf' 

'term' 

' shelf' 
'talc' 

' test' 


' funds' 
' arts' 
'works' 


As mentioned earlier Tamil the voiced stops 
and the fricatives /f/, /a/ and /h/ do not have 
a phonemic status. So there exists no graphemes 
to represent them. In addition to the voiceless 
features, the voiceless stop graphemes were given 
voiced feature. Thus, 

k —g kavarnar 'governor' 

p —b po:nas 'bonus' 

T —D TairakTar 'director' 

Likewise they were extended to show the frica¬ 
tives also. 
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k —- h kelikajpTar 'helicopter' 

p - f piranj 'french' 

c - s ca:ri 'sari' 


Loan words fall mainly into several major 
semantic classes like governmental and political, 

^ u° logicalf s P° rts f transportation, etc. 
(Abrham, 1963). Thus the loan words were classi¬ 
fy and grouped according to the semantic class 
they represent. The classification, in no way is 

ln th ® sense that in many cases the choice 
or the group is somewhat arbitrary. 

Banking; 



Medical: 


viTTamin/vaiTTamin/viTamin/vaiTamin 'vitamin'• 
piskaT^'biscuit f ; ka;lsiyam ’calcium'; pro;TTi:n 
protein'; kLuko:s ’glucose'; Ta:nik 'tonic'; 
Tira:ps 'drops’; airap 'syrup'; ne:pkin 'napkin'• 
patNT(u) eyTu ’band aid'; pira;NT 'brand*; 

/.plu 'flu’; kiLinik 'clinic'. 

Technology : 

se i»*«P 'shelf; ais 'ice'; proTekTar 'pro¬ 
tector'; votlTeij 'voltage'; Taimpi:s 'time-piece'; 
Tayal dial'; ala:rm 'alarm'; parTTari 'battery'; 
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pilim 'film'; ro:l 'roll'; pesppar 'paper', 
karmira: 'camera'; lens 'lens'; po'sTTaikiraspik 
'photographic'; sini pa:ciTiv 'cine positive'; 
savuNT nekaTive 'sound negative'; eksre: pilijn 
'X-ray film'; misTiyam katnTrasT 'medium con¬ 
trast'; kirarpik a:rTs 'graphic arts'; TakkumenT 
'document'; prinT pe:ppar 'print paper'; immarsan 
hi:TTar 'immersion heater'; va:sin misin 'washing 
machine'; ,\pa:n 'fan'; Teipil pa:n 'table fan'; 
sviTc(cu) 'switch'; enasmal 'enamel'; peyiNTu/ 
peyiNTu .'paint'; Teliposn 'telephone*; Telikrarm 
'telegram'; pa:rasu:T 'parachute'; mekka:nik 
'mechanic'; Telivisan 'television'; resTiyo: 
'radio'; TirainsisTar 'transister'; pa:NT(Tu) 
'band'; vailvu 'velve'; ma:Tal 'model'; posrTTapil 
'portable'; Tainamo: 'dynamo'; paipu 'bulb'. 


Cosmetics : 

kri:m 'cream*; sa:mpu 'shampo'; kessTar 
a: yil # ' caster oil'; per pyu smTu ' perfumed'; 
se:vin 'shaving'; piLe:Tu 'blade'; piras 'brush'; 
pe:kkeT 'packet'; sno; 'snow'; Ta:lk 'talc'; 

Ta:lkam t pavuTer 'talcum powder'; sar /. p * surf'; 
Tirassin 'dressing'; Tu;t pe:sT 'tooth paste*; 

To:t piras 'tooth brush'; pelT 'belt'; pa:litisn 
'polythein'; piLaisTik 'plastic'; si:LTu 'shield'. 

Governmental and Politics; 


kavarnar 'governor'; piriTTis 'british'; 
poliss 'police'; TairakTar 'director'; kamisan 
'commission'; ka s rpore;san 'corporation'; 
me:yar * mayor'; pa:r1imeNT(u) 'parliament *; 
ko;rT 'court'; inspekTar 'inspector *; jenaral 
'general'; mempar 'member.'; pirenju 'french’; 
le;par 'labour'; ajpissar 'officer'; kavuncil 
'council'; turuppu 'troop*. 


Clothings : 

Teri;n 'terene'; ka sTTan 'cotton *; va *ylI 
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'yoil'; Tisain 'design'; reTime:T 'readymade'; 
sarTTu 'shirt'; Tai 'tie'; nailam 'nylon'; 
ke:NTulu:m/ne:NTulu:m 'handloom'; aNTar ve:r 
'underwear'; so: ru:m 'show room’; sa:ri/ca:ri 
'sari'; re:ya:n 'rayon'. 

Sports : 

vikkeT(Tu) 'wicket f ; innins 'innings'; 
TesT(Tu) 'test'; ran 'run'; pavuNTari 'boundary'; 
peviliyan 'pavilion'; Tennis 'tennis'; pa:TminTan 
'badminton'; hai jamp 'high jump'; la:n jamp 
'long jf/ump'; kosl 'goal'; ha:kki 'hockey'. 

Cinema: 


TairakTar 'director'; skiri:n 'screen'; 
seT(Tu) 'set'; eTiTTin 'editing'; da:ns 'dance'; 
miyursik 'music'; villan 'villian'; sTutTiyo: 
'studio'; sinima:sko:p 'cinemascope'. 

Transportation: 


Tirak 'truck'; pas 'bus'; ve:n 'van'; 
helika:pTar/kelika:pTar 'helicopter'; ekspiras 
•express'; saikkiL 'cycle'; ji:p 'jeep'; pa:sanjar 
'passenger'; rayil 'rail'; la:ri 'lorry'; mo:TTa:r 
'motor*. 

Education : 

iNTer 'inter (mediate)’; maTrikule:san 
'matriculation'; akkavunTansi 'accountancy'; 
pe:sik 'basic'; enjini:rin/injini:rin 'engineer¬ 
ing*; propasar/purapasar 'professor'; lekcarar 
'lecturer'; rejisTira:r 'registrar'; dipa:rT- 
meNT(u) 'department'; Tikiri 'degree'; ska:larsip 
'scholarship'; ka:le:j 'college'; a:rTs 'arts'; 
sayins 'science'. 

Miscellaneous : 

ka:p(p)i 'coffee'; pa:l pen 'ball pen'; 
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pencil/pensil 'pencil'; ri;.\"pil 'refill'; po;nas 
'bonus'; yumiyan 'union'; kampeni 'company'; 
le; a;p 'lay off'; saspeNT(u) 'suspend'; laisens 
'license'; le;TasT 'latest'; e;r 'air'; pusri- 
.'.paiyar 'purifier'; paira: 'para'; pensan 'pen¬ 
sion' ; TikkeTTu/TikkeT 'ticket'; TusrisT 'tourist' 
sTa;mpu 'stamp'; teNTar 'tender'; si:1 'seal'; 
karra:j 'garage'; jarnal 'journal'; ka:nTi:n 
'canteen'; insurrans 'insurance'; va:k avut 'walk 
out'; .*.payar 'fire'; sTeisan 'station'; plu 
'blue'; kiLap 'club'; orks 'works'; Tivisanal 
'divisional'; mayil 'mile'; kamiTTi: 'committee'; 
miliyan 'million'; kilo:mi:TTar 'kilometer'; 
cimenT(u) 'cement'; narsari 'nursary'; nasval 
'novel'; TipLo:ma; 'diploma'; ceyin 'chain'; 
pire:k 'brake'; pre:m 'frame'; pa;Ty 'body'; 

Tayar 'tire'; sarvi:s/carvi;s 'service'; .\piri 
vi:1 'free wheel'. 
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BILINGUAL DICTIONARY IN KASHMIRI : SOME PROBLEMS 

- Lalita Handoo 

d 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Kashmiri [kasSur]-^ is spoken in the Kashmir 
province^ of the Jammu and Kashmir State. It is 
also spoken in so-called "Azad Kashmir", the 
occupied area of Kashmir in West Pakistan. 

The number of Kashmiri speakers according 
to Census of India (1961), is 19,59,115. This 
does not include the number of Kashmiri speakers 
in the occupied area of Kashmir in Pakistan, nor 
does it include those who have settled in other 
parts of the country. The Census report seems 
to have taken highly "arbitrary decisions" about 
area - defined dialects of Kashmiri; a problem 
very closely related to the number of speakers; 
hence it is "difficult to say, what the exact 
number of Kashmiri speakers is, until some reli¬ 
able figures from both India and Pakistan are 
made available" (Kachru, 1969:2). 

Although, the question of linguistic origin 
of Kashmiri and its relation on the one hand, 
with the Dardic group of languages and on the 
other, with Indo-Aryan group of languages conti¬ 
nues to be discussed; it is generally believed 
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now, that, Kashmiri belongs to a separate group - 
within the Indo-European - called Dafdic 
[pisa:cha:] group of languages 3 . 

There has been no serious dialect research 
on Kashmiri. The tentative dialect classifica¬ 
tion of Grierson is still being followed^ f accord¬ 
ing to which dialects of Kashmiri are grouped 
along two dimensions: (a) dialects which are 
area defined and (b) dialects which are defined 
in terms of its users. The area defined dialects 
are geographical dialects of Kashmiri and include 
dialects like KashTwasril, poguli:, siraiji: and 
Ra:mbani:. It has been claimed that in terms of 
the users, Kashmiri has two dialects; Hindu Kash¬ 
miri and Muslim Kashmiri for Sanskritized Kashmiri 
and Persianized Kashmiri} 5 . The differences in 
these two dialects are explained in terms of 
phonological, morphological and lexical features 6 . 
However, a thorough investigation is necessary 
before these differences are labelled as "dia¬ 
lects" , as the present state of dialect research 
on Kashmiri is not so encouraging. Our arguments, 
however, in this brief study are based on the 
dialect spoken by Hindus and Muslims both in 
Srinagar City, which is considered as standard 
form of Kashmiri. 

Kashmiri, it is believed, has lost its 
original script, Sha:rada: . De:vana:gari: was 
used by Kashmiri Hindus, and Perso-Arabic cuts 
across religious boundaries and is used by both 
Hindus and Muslims. It has also been given 
recognition by the State Government 7 . 

Among the Dardic group of languages, Kashmiri 
only has a literary tradition. The literary texts 
of Kashmiri are believed to have been written 
around 1200 and 1500 A.D. Although there have 
been regular interruptions in the literary tradi¬ 
tions of Kashmiri, still enough literature is 
available from the Early Period, the Early Middle 
Period, the Late Middle Period, the Modern Period 
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and the Contemporary Period. 

Kashmiri, like other less known Indian langu¬ 
ages, does not have a very long tradition of lexi¬ 
cographical work. The earliest known dictionary 
of Kashmiri and Persian is supposed to have been 
compiled in verse by one Sonta Pandit in the 18th 
Century 8 . Another such work which includes Sans¬ 
krit, Arabic and Persian equivalents of Kashmiri 
is anonymous and only few pages are available 9 . 

In 1872, Dr. W. Elmslie published A Vocabulary of 
the Kashmiri Language -*- 9 . It has two sections: 
English-Kashmiri and Kashmiri-English. In early 
nineteenth century Isvara Koula, a great Kashmiri 
scholar began compiling a Kashmiri-Sanskrit-Hindi 
dictionary; but he died before completing the 
work. This was later completed by Grierson with 
the help of Mukundram Shastri 11 . Grierson also 
included a section^on vocabulary in his Manual of 
Kashmiri Language 12 . Recently, the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages brought out a 
Recall Vocabulary 18 of Kashmiri and a Hindi 
Kashmiri Common Vocabulary 1 4. Jammu and Kashmir 
Academy of Art, Culture and Languages has two 
ambitious projects on Kashmiri lexicons. Two 
volumes of a monolingual dictionary are already 
printed 15 . CIIL is also working on a**Hindi- 
Kashmiri and Kashmiri-Hindi dictionary 16 . 

2. BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES 

"The usual aim of a bilingual dictionary", 
writes Zugusta, "is to help in translating from 
one language into another, or in producing texts 
in language other than the user's native one or 
both" (].971;213) . Keeping these aims in view, 
a bilingual lexicographer usually faces certain 
problems. Some of these are most fundamental 
and necessitate a clear decision on the part of 
the dictionary maker at one or the other stage of 
dictionary making. For instance, he has to be cer¬ 
tain for whom he is making the dictionary and also 
he must decide for what is he making a dictionary. 
In other words, he must single out the user and 
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the area in which the lexicon is to be used. If, 
for example, the dictionary is to be used by 
students and general public, then the contents 
of such dictionary will certainly differ from a 
dictionary which is going to be used by scholars 
or certain professionals. Of equal importance 
is the problem of knowing the purpose, or area, 
in which the lexicon is going to be used. Is it 
going to describe the source language or develop 
it as an aid to the comprehension of texts in 
source language or an aid to generate texts in 
the target language? 

Related with the problem of users, is the 
problem of, what we would like to term as empha~ 
sis. That is, in other words, which language to 
emphasize, the target or the source language. 
Obviously one cannot decide about emphasis when 
one is not sure whether the dictionary is meant 
for source language (SL) or target language (TL) 
speakers - a problem related with users - as both 
cannot be given equal emphasis. In the words of 
Harrell; "A primary problem in the composition of 
a"bilingual dictionary is to decide whether the 
work is intended principally for the speakers of 
£ - language or the speakers of Y - language. It 
is clearly impossible to pay equal attention to 
both X - speakers and Y - speakers in one and the 
same work" (1967:51). 

Most of us very well know and appreciate the 
importance of these questions but at the same 
time we are aware of our limitations and therefore 
we always, perhaps deliberately ignore, some 
aspects of these problems and generally think of 
dictionary which is to some extent "multipurpose" 
or label it "general". 

3. SELECTION OF ENTRIES 

It is generally accepted that no bilingual 
dictionary (for that matter even a monolingual 
dictionary) can, claim to represent all the 
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vocabulary items of a particular language, nor 
does it generally aim at it. Therefore, the 
selection of lexical items is certainly the 
result of a well thought plan on the part of 
the lexicographer, although, he is guided by the 
choices of the users, the area of use, and of 
course by his own limitations. 

To conceive of a situation where a dic¬ 
tionary (except terminological) has strictly one 
restricted use would, perhaps, be a theoretical 
possibility but not a practical reality. "Gene¬ 
rally speaking, a dictionary, which persues 
exclusively one of the possible intentions is a 
rare phenomenon. It is justifiable and fully 
useful only in languages with abundant lexico¬ 
graphic resources (otherwise it is work wasted 
and opportunity lost) or in situations which do 
not allow another solution" (Zugusta, 1971: 

303-304),Whatever be the guidelines or limitations, 
a real lexicographer must not ignore the life- 
giving quality of lexical items of a language, 
be they borrowed or otherwise. 

Kashmiri has many Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu- 
Hindi and English loan words. Speakers of the 
Hindu community use a distinct set of vocabulary 
from that being used by their Muslim counterparts. 
Hindus use more Sanskrit and Hindi borrowings and 
the Muslims Persian-Arabic and Urdu. Only in 
exceptional situations a "style-shift" takes place 
and lexical items change domains. Some of these 
lexical items show a morphemic/phonemic variation, 
due to increasing adaptation to native speech 
patterns by some, and the puristic attempts at 
remodelling by other speakers familiar with the 
languages from which the borrowings came or are 
coming. The status of the language in its own 
land has provided ideal circumstances for borrowed 
items to flourish, gain currency and sometimes 
replace the native item. Consequently, Urdu, 

Hindi and English as the medium of instruction 
and Urdu as the language used for administration 1 ' 
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favour such processes. No wonder some of the 
loan words are gaining ground in frequency and 
usage over the original Kashmiri words. The 
attitude of the lexicographer, particularly 
bilingual, in making choice of items, under 
such circumstances, has to be very cautious and 
liberal too. He should be guided by the frequency, 
functional value of the item, lexical requirement 
of the source language, and the attitude of the 
users, besides his own limitations of space etc., 
while taking such a decision. Any extreme posi¬ 
tion will result in a bad dictionary and defeat 
the very purpose it stands for. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that modern lexicographical work, 
both monolingual and bilingual, being done in 
Kashmir and outside is taking into account all 
such considerations about borrowed items. 

4. PROBLEM OF SCRIPT 

Kashmiri has lost its original script: 

Shatrade ;. Due to some reasons other than lingui¬ 
stic, Perso-Arabic script has been adapted and 
recognized as the official script for Kashmiri, 
by the Government; although De:vana:gari: is 
still being used by the minority communities. 

Both Perso-Arabic and De:vana:gari: scripts are 
inadequate in representing"the Kashmiri sound 
system and therefore, need modifications. These 
modifications have created problems. Due to 
lack of an organised scientific effort these 
have resulted in "individual" styles. One can 
see these "styles" also in the writing of Perso- 
Arabic loan words. Some writers, especially 
those having some knowledge of these languages 
use the same graphs and allographs for writing 
such items as in Persian or Arabic. These graphs 
are graphemes, either in Arabic or Persian; but 
they are mere graphs when used in Kashmiri, 
because they do not have any status as for as 
the sound pattern of Kashmiri language is con¬ 
cerned. Had such graph-representations been 
uniform for writing loan items, the problem 
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could possibly be ignored by a dictionary maker 
(although it would still bother a linguist, a 
pedagogue or a language teacher). But the situa¬ 
tion is quite reverse? some write such items with 
equivalent available graphs in the native script 
by reducing them to the native sound pattern and 
thus making such graphs as •'graphemes". Both 
these ’'styles" have been followed in the past and 
continue in the present writings^ 8 . For instance, 
consider the following examples: 


Items 

Gloss P- 

-A graph(I) K 

-graph(II) 
-- 

/zakham/ 

'wound’ 



/ta:kh/ 

'window- 
frame' 

JU> 

iL“ 

/da:g/ 

'stain' 

tb 

J> 

/khat/ 

' letter,' 
line' 

& 

/ 

cJ 

/sakh/ 

'hard' 

t 

aC* 

. At 

/me:lu:m/ 

' (to) find' 



Under such 

circumstances 

, the problem 

arises that 


should the dictionary indicate both these writing 
forms or one and which one? There seem to be 
two alternatives: one to include both forms in 
their usual alphabetical order and to give cross 
references wherever necessary. The second and, 
perhaps, a better alternative is to adopt only 
one form (preferably the one with graphemes 
characteristic of Kashmiri sound structure) in 
the main entry and to add or indicate the other 
form in the same entry as a variant. In the 
first case the lexicographer will be obliged to 
include, besides graphemes representing Kashmiri 
phonemes, graphs of Perso-Arabic script in the 
dictionary<which will unnecessarily increase the 
bulk of the dictionary without being of much use. 
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If the lexical item is written in De:vana:gari: 
script also, in a bilingual dictionary then the 
problem seems to ease a bit as these variations 
do not exist in the De;vana;gari: script, where 
all symbols adapted will become“graphemes. This 
was done in the Hindi-Kashmiri Common Vocabulary 
(1973) . 

Related with the.problem of script is the 
problem of phonemic contrast between aspirated 
and unaspirated stops in final position in Kash¬ 
miri. This feature of the language is clearly 
reflected in its writing systems; particularly 
in the writing of loan items. /ra:t/ 'night 1 , 
'yesterday,' is being written as Ol/ and also 
[ra:th] though the native speaker knows very 

well that the latter is correct. Some mono¬ 
lingual dictionaries give both formsJ- 9 ; but a 
bilingual lexicographer has more responsibilities 
and therefore, can follow such traditions only 
at the risk of misunderstanding. Such items 
should be given as they are spoken and written 
in a language. If the purpose of a bilingual_ 
dictionary is not to explain the wrong traditions 
of writing systems in a language, then there 
seems to be no risk in giving the correct form 
and save its users from misunderstandings, which 
if not corrected in time shall continue as long 
as they speak or write that language. 

Of equal importance - again an off shoot of 
script - is the problem of ordering of entries. 
It is quite obvious that the decisions taken by 
a dictionary maker, in respect of the problems 
connected with script, and delineated above will 
surely have a bearing upon the ordering of items. 
If, for instance, he purifies the items of value¬ 
less borrowed graphs, then the ordering of such 
items will be quite different. 

In an attempt to rearrange the Urdu dic¬ 
tionary order, until recently being used for all 
purposes of teaching or learning Kashmiri, the 
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makers of monolingual dictionary in Kashmiri de¬ 
vised an order which is neither pan-Indian nor 
Perso-Arabic 20 . For a bilingual dictionary, it 
is always better to follow a pan-Indian order 
which shall be useful to the users of both the 
languages. 

5. PROBLEM OF EQUIVALENTS 

"The basic purpose of a bilingual dictionary 
is to co-ordinate with the lexical unit of one 
language, those lexical units of another language 
which are equivalent in their lexical meanings" 
(Zugusta: 294) [emphasis added]. Equivalent 
means some sort of a parallel concept or an item 
which conveys such concept or meaning. Some mis¬ 
understand this concept of "equivalence" with 
absoluteness or identicalness. Absolute equiva¬ 
lence implies that the two lexical units be 
identical in all their components, i.e., designa¬ 
tion, connotation and range of application. Such 
absolute equivalents in languages are very rare. 

For the makers of bilingual dictionaries in 
Kashmiri, particularly if they are making a . 
Kashmiri-Hindi (or Hindi-Kashmiri) dictionary, 
finding out equivalents or parallel concepts 
which could convey the appropriate meanings, 
becomes, sometimes difficult. Such problems can 
be viewed from two angles: (i) the multiple 
meaning of words and (ii) culture-bound words. 

Problems, related to finding equivalents 
for words with multiple meanings, both polysemous 
and homonymous in Kashmiri (or in Hindi) are 
enormous. For example, a Hindi item: /na:v/ will 
have the following equivalents in Kashmiri /na:v/, 
/5ike:r*/, /khoc/, /&$ ;gi/, /bahats/, /havasbo:T/; 
all these being various varieties of boats having 
different functions, shape and size. Problems 
of equal dimension can arise with an item of 
Kashmiri which can have a variety of multiple 
meanings in Hindi. Obvious examples are the 
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terms /na:l/ 'collar, horse shoe 1 , a noun, and 
/lamun/ 'to pull* a verb. Let us first take 
/na:l/ and its possible multiple equivalents in 
Hindi: 

Kashmiri Hindi 

/na:l/ 'horse shoe' n.m. /na:l/ 

[A] 1. 'horse shoe' 


2. 'stalk (of lotus etc.)' 

3. 'barrel (of gun etc.)' 

4. 'tube' 

fB] 5. *a wood pipe used for 
administering medi¬ 
cine to animals' 

6. 'blow-pipe' 

7. 'naval-string' 

8. 'gullet* 

9. 'weavers spindle' 


[C] 10. 'heavy stone-ring used 
for weight lifting 
etc. ' 


[D] 11. 'commission realized 
by a gambling-den 
owner from gamblers' 


/najl/ 'collar' n.m. 

1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

- 5. 


/gala:/ 

'collar (of the garment) 
' throat' 

' neck' 

'gullet' 

'voice'll 


It is very clear from the above scheme that 
Kashmiri /na:l/ is a homonym meaning (i) 'horse 
shoe' and (ii) 'collar of a garment'. Hindi 
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/na:l/ besides being a homonym [although not 22 
treated as such by Chaturvedi and Tiwari (1970)]^ 
is a polysemy also. The problem of the lexico¬ 
grapher, depending on the type of dictionary he 
is making, is to find out a method in which the 
items are arranged and their meanings picked up 
in such a way, so that a possible misunderstand¬ 
ing of meanings is avoided - a function which 
should be primary for any dictionary. If the 
maker of a Kashmiri-Hindi dictionary is con¬ 
vinced that the dictionary is only meant for the 
speakers of source language, a possibility which 
seems very rare, then perhaps, it might suffice 
him to treat the item as in [A] and [alj and the 
user may not conceive (nor even need to) the 
other meanings, even their possible semantic 
ranges and relationships as given in [B], [c] 
and [D]. But this arrangement will not only be 
a wasteful exercise, but shall in addition cer¬ 
tainly mislead if the dictionary is also to cater 
to the needs of the speakers of the target langu¬ 
age. In that case a new arrangement has to be 
devised where, perhaps, a gloss is to be given 
or the semantic areas of the term or terms 
delineated so that the user does not wander in 
the wilderness of semantic confusions. 

Equally interesting is the Kashmiri verb 
/lagjun/ 'to pull etc.' and its "equivalent" 
/khi:<5na:/ in Hindi, which has a varied semantic 
range of application in Hindi and very limited 
in Kashmiri. If the dictionary maker gives the 
equivalent or equivalents only, he will be mis¬ 
leading the users and perhaps failing in his 
job. A Hindi user must know from the dictionary, 
the limitations of the application of this verb 
in Kashmiri; and in the same way the Kashmiri- 
user should also know the semantic extension of 
the verb in Hindi and their limited relationship 
with Kashmiri. The following scheme will make 
the point more clear: 
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Hindi 

/khi:cna:/ 



—4 

to pull (rope, cloth) 



to draw (water from well) 



to draw (picture, line) 



to take (photo, picture) 



to attract 



to extract (money) 



to stop (help)/withdraw 

Kashmiri 

-4 

to drag 

f/lamun/ }—$ 

•4 

to tighten 


-4 

to expand 


-> 

to delay 

- 


to pull (legs) 



to draw (cart etc.) 



to absorb (ink etc.) 



to lengthen (tune etc.) 


to,pull out (tongue, ear) 


The problem of culture - bound words is not 
ln -.f” y -. manner less ira P° r tant than the problem of 
multiple meanings or multiple semantic applica- 
tions. Culture-bound words (lexical items) are 
those which do not have as equivalent, an iden¬ 
tical designatum in the target language, in 
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other words, a parallel concept of culture-bound 
terms, also is not possible as the concept does 
not exist in the target language. It is erro¬ 
neously believed that the problems related to 
culture-bound words are to be found more in non¬ 
cognate languages than in cognate languages. The 
reality is that such words can occur in any two 
pairs of languages on any aspect of culture. 
Kashmiri, for example, has several terms for and 
related to snow (and ice) as against /him/ or 
/barf/ in Hindi which are rather synonyms. So 
is the case with /sisarga:Th/ 'icicles' or 
/tulkatur/ 'frozen water', /kangir/ ’a willow 
framed earthen pot with live charcoal for heating 
the body' is yet another example. It has a 
recently coined equivalent /ka:ngRi:/ in Hindi, 
which is not listed in many Hindi dictionaries, 
and wherever it is, its meaning given or explained 
is highly misleading. For instance, to quote a 
few: Brihat Hindi: Ko:£ describes the item in this 
manner: 

^kasmiriyo: ki: gale: me: laTka:ne: ki: e:k 
agi:Thi:" [a fire-pot which Kashmiris tie around 
their necks]. The Masnak Hindi: Kolf explains- 
this item in the following, mannerr "e:k praka:r 
ki: cho:Ti: daste:da:r kasmi:ri: agi:Thi:" [a 
kind of small Kashmiri fire-pot with handle]. 

This dictionary also traces the etymology of the 
word and concludes that the word /ka:ngRi:/ has 
been derived from /ka:ngRa:/ [probably the town 
in Himachal Pradesh]. It hardly needs to be 
emphasized that neither Kashmiris tie ka:ngRi 
around their necks, nor has'the word been derived 
from kangRa . These are a few examples which 
clearly show how culture-bound items can be dis¬ 
torted due to bad and improper handling irrespec¬ 
tive of the size jmd the linguistic nature of the 
dictionary. /tarigi/'women's headgear', /nsr’ va:r/ 
'a particular part of the women's dress', /vu:r/ 

'a part of the fire place*, /sama:va:r/ 'a typi¬ 
cal Kashmiri tea kettle', /portsh/ 'inner lining 
of the dress' etc., are some of the more culture- 
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bound examples .which need be handled cautiously 
in a bilingual dictionary. Visualizing * such 
terms, wherever possible, along with correct 
explanations shall be an ideal way of putting 
across the meanings. Coining new equivalents, 
if required; will also be useful, provided such 
terms do not distort the original meanings. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. Kashmiris call their land [kasi:r] and.langu¬ 

age [ke:£ur]. In Hindi-Urdu and other 
languages however, the terms [ka:lfmi:ri] or 
[kasmi:ri:] are used for the language. In 
English a number of spellings have been 
used in literature for transliterating the 
word Kashmiri, e.g., Kaschemiri, Cashmiri , 
Cashmeeree , Kacmiri . 

2. The language area covers approximately 10,000 

square miles in the Jammu and Kashmir State, 
See, Census of India (1965). 

3. See (Chatterji, 1963:256), see also (Grierson, 

1915), (Kachru, 1973:3). 

4. The list of dialects, particularly area- 

defined ones given in Grierson (1915) and 
Census of India (1916) are not identical. 

5. See (Kachru, 1973:7). 

6. (Ibid: 9). 

7. For a few studies on Kashmiri, Roman script 

has also been used. Takri is being used 
for writing KashTwa:ri:. 

8. This wqrk is not available now. It seems 

some later lexicographers had mentioned 
about it. See, Kashmiri Dictionary, Vol.I, 
1972. 
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9. See, “Introduction 1 (Ibid.). , 

10. It was published by Church Missionary Society, 

London. 

11. See, (Grierson, 1932) . 

12. (Ibid., 1911T. 

13. This was prepared by Jawaharlal Handoo (1970). 

14. See (Handoo and Handoo, 1973) . 

15. See, Kashmiri Dictionary (1972, 1973). 

16. This bilingual dictionary is being compiled 

by me. The work is in progress. 

17. Until recently, Kashmiri was not being used 

for educational or administrative purposes. 
Administrative work is still being done in 
a non-native language; but the native langu¬ 
age is now being taught as a subject at the 
preliminary levels in schools. 

18. The monolingual Kashmiri Dictionary (1972, 

1973) arbitrarily uses both the styles, 
in the items, and their explanations. 

19. See, Kashmiri Dictionary. 

20. (Ibid.). 

21. These English equivalents of /na:l/ and 

/gala:/ are given in Chaturvedi and 
Tiwari: A Practical Hindi-English 
Dictionary (1970). 

22. See, (na:l). 
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CASE STUDIES IN TRANSLATION 
- Kalyan Kale 


Translation is a highly specialized art 
which demands intuitive skills for success. It 
cannot be the subject of formal education, though 
it can be used as a technique of teaching at the 
primary level. Literary translation is regarded 
almost as a taboo by everyone. Very recently 
our Centre has started to give some serious 
thought to it thanks to the stimulus given to us 
by Dr. D.P. Pattanayrk, the Director of Central 
Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore. In the 
last month of April he asked some of my col¬ 
leagues to select some translations of good 
works and compare them with the original with 
a view to-finding out the problems and difficul¬ 
ties involved in the translation. Accordingly 
we selected the famous Marathi novel "Banagarwadi" 
which is selected by the National Book Trust for 
translating into all the fourteen major languages 
of India. As the Sindhi translation is not yet 
ready, we had to select another work for Sindhi. 
Thus my colleague Dr. (Mrs.) usha Nair worked on 
the Gujarati translation of Banagarwadi, Mrs. 
Bhagwat studied its English translation while 
Mr. Lekhwani did the comparative study of a 
collection of Sindhi stories entitled "chund 
Sindhi Kahanyun" and its Hindi translation. 
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When we decided to organize this seminar, I joined 
this group to study the Hindi translations of 
Bangarwadi. The main objective of this'paper is 
to put before you the summaries of our observa¬ 
tions and seek your expert opinions on them. I am 
glad that Shri Vyankatesh Madgulkar, who is the 
author of Banagarwadi is acting as a chair person 
for this discussion, 

Shri Vyankatesh Madgulkar is a well known 
Marathi writer who with his versatile genius has 
captured various fields of Marathi literature 
like stories, plays, novels, cinerios, literary 
essays, descriptions of wild life etc. Banagarwadi 
is his outstanding contribution to Marathi novels. 

It tries to picturise the life of a typical 
village of Dhanagars, the shepherd tribe of 
Maharashtra, viewed through the eyes of a village 
school master who stays among those dhanagars and 
wins over their, confidence by coming to their 
help in all matters." This school master goes on 
noting his various experiences from the moment of 
his entrance into the village upto his departure. 
There is not a particular story or plot to this 
novel. It is nothing but a chain of incidents; 
both normal and abnormal, regular and accidental 
culminating into the tragic emigration of the 
famine-struck villagers. There are incidents like 
theft, abduction, elopment, death, quarrel, 
excommunication, royal visit, famine, emigration, 
etc. which could have made the whole narrative 
gaudy and melodramatic. But the author has 
handled them very skilfully and has smoothened 
them to appear like the part of the daily routine 
of the village. He has interspersed them with 
the descriptions of changing moods of nature thus 
bringing them on par with the natural events. The 
village life is hardly affected by them. They 
are just like the small ripples over the surface 
of the lake which remains unruffled at the bottom 
in spite of them. 
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There are many characters in the novel and 
the author has kept their identities apart by 
describing them very minutely. But the main 
character of the novel is not a single individual 
but the whole village itself. All these incidents 
and characters give life and blood to the perso¬ 
nality of this village. The imprint this novel 
leaves upon our mind is not of a particular 
individual nor of any incident but of the typical 
character of this village. The author has given 
form and shape to the personality of this village 
within a very few pages. 

The detached and purely objective style of 
the narration is a noteworthy feature of this 
vowel. The author unfolds before us various 
incidents in their own form. He offers no 
comments on them. The simple, plain style of 
narration, marked with the objectivity increases 
the beauty of this novel. 

The novel is replete with the beautiful, 
vivid descriptions. There are descriptions of 
the flora and fauna, the seasons and various 
seasonal operations in the fields, the busy life 
of Banagarwadi in the mornings and in the evenings 
and so on. The author has described them very 
minutely using all the registers from the local 
dialects. These descriptions are a special 
attraction of this novel. 

The novel appears on the face of it regional 
in character. The characters therein seem to 
have come up from the soil of that particular 
area. Their woes and worries, their games and 
pastimes, their food and their clothing, every¬ 
thing belongs to the soil of the region. They 
speak the dialect of the region. The trees and 
the animals round about them are peculiar to that 
region. The whole life style of the people is 
governed by the idiosyncracies of that region. 

But under this regionality there flows a constant 
stream of universal appeal. The innocence of the 
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people, their endurance, their resignation to the 
god given life, their faith in the destiny all 
these have a universal appeal. This undercurrent 
of universality makes the novel acceptable to the 
people even from far off countries. 

The author has used two dialects in the 
narration of this novel. He uses the standard 
form of the dialect for narrations and descrip¬ 
tions. The village school master speaks in that 
very dialect while the rest of the characters 
speak in the local dialect. Besides this the 
novel is very rich in vocabulary. Shri Madgulkar 
seems to have no inhibition regarding the use of 
words. He has used all possible registers while 
describing the activities of the shepherds in the 
fields and outside the fields. 

Thus from the points of view of both the 
content and the form, the novel stands as a 
challenge for the translator. 

i 

We have studied four translations of Bangara 
wadi separately. Everybody of us had his own 
approach. Dr. (Mrs.) Nair has worked on the 
Gujarati translation of Banagarawadi. Her obser¬ 
vations are as follows: 

(1) The translator has used one dialect 
throughout, viz., the standard form of Gujarati. 

(2) The translator has taken freedom to 
change the meaning of the original sentences 

due to the ignorance of Marathi, Gujarati equiva¬ 
lents or carelessness. 

Examples : 

(1) M. W-V* s*'fan (61) 

G . aftSRT 5TftrT'3Tt’v^lq*JT I 
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(ii) M. ctT stgs.smk H '3TT^ 

(came out of their cones) (p.60) 

g, *r 3i%T ctFiT i # srtot i 

(went in their cones) This is 
exactly opposite of the original. 

(iii) M. 'fcNft tftrcr ifa^ faoSfg ®n*t. 

(the business is started) (p.36) 

G. «TRT 

(he respects them) 

(3) At times he has translated original 
appropriately sometimes wrongly. 

Examples: 

(i) M. grom vmmm&t mm (p. 52) 

f^TJTT TORT fRR 

(ii) M. gteafM (p. 3) 

gs instead of qfeioft'gtf 

(4) He has missed the socio-cultural refe¬ 
rences of the original in his translation. 

Examples ; 

m. tggt (p. 53) 

M. ^tt — rth 

(5) Sometimes the translator has used non- 
Gujarati constructions perhaps due to Marathi 
influence. 

Examples ; 

(i) ht^ - ' arF^t (p.9) 
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instead of sflcffRnqt e to 

(ii) Jr itaTft 'STTqt fp. 9) 

instead of stRRt ^ RifelT «TNt i 

(iii) i TT^TTTT PFH 3R> fcft (P* t) 

instead of ^ jr^ trttt ppr sr) I 

(iv) SR RR3t ffcf <3^1% aft *Fl TO (p. 5) <<R 
t^fT 3T^T% etc . 

(v) ’TORt «T% WTST TR3RR 3R~t 53T (p. 10) 
instead of gaft ?# p i 

(vi) (p. 6) instead of siw - 

Marathi expression g g s uitr ^ . 

(6) Sometimes the translator has changed the 

style of the narration abruptly which is unwar¬ 
ranted in the original (E.g., continuous past- 

simple past etc.) 

(7) Sometimes the translator makes some 
corrections wherever he feels it to be wrong in 
the original. 

Example: 

M, ^ W’f'ST 'jfRT SRrRT ifrf (p. 34) 

The translator feels it awkward to imagine 
the sitting horse so he uses the word, ;?R 
for qRT. 

(8) In the original the author has used 
adjectives with a definite purpose. But the 
translator is not able to catch it. 

Example : 

SRiRRt ^T55t oft 5PT53*Tr ft$RTcT. (p. 60) 

The author wants to emphasize the simi¬ 
larity of colours. But the translator 
has dropped the second adjective 
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altogether and has damaged the original 
charm. j 

(9) Dr. Nair feels that the title of the 
translated work should be different because the 
word 'wadi' is used in different sense in Gujarati 
So it should be r 1 or something like 

that. 


Along with this comparative study Dr. Nair 
has done some experiment also. She asked some of 
her Marathi speaking trainees to retranslate a 
passage from the Gujarati translation into Marathi 
From the comparison of these retranslated passages 
she wanted to assess whether the Gujarati transla¬ 
tion has retained the same impact as does the 
original Marathi and she has found that it does 
not. In order to check her observation she tried 
this experiment on four persons. 

Mrs. Vidyut Bhagwat has studied the English 
translation of Banagarwadi, viz., the village had 
no walls by Ram Deshmukh. Her observations are 
as follows: 

(1) She feels that English translator has 
taken a definite position. He is trying to 
interpret the original text in his own way. This 
is clear from the very title itself. He is not 
satisfied with original title Banagarwadi. He 
wants to specify that village as he sees it. So 
he changes the title into 'the village had no 
walls', i.e., the village free from all barriers 
like caste etc. or the village unprotected from 
outside. 

(2) Very often he elaborates the points 
hinted at by the original author. He does so 
because he has before him the English speaking 
readers. 

Example : 

wr wrti (p. 8) * 
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Tr. "I had been brought up in a tradition 
which frowns on eating by oneself when a 
potential guest is present". 

(3) But very often such elaborate explana¬ 
tions appear uncalled for and therefore destroy¬ 
ing the original charm. 

Example: 


■ «n^r I «r% «rra5% tir. (p.13) 

Tr. "Perhaps if I had not been so small 
and made boyish appearance, if the people 
had not been quite so primitive, the 
thing might have worked". 

(4) The original author never passes his 
comments on the situation. But the translator 
is very often tempted to do so. 

Example: 


'3TTqf says ’ u?n ' 

The translation is "I have no one" he 
said. There was no self pity in his 
voice. 

(5) But sometimes the translator is not able 
to catch the intended meaning in spite of his 
explanations. 

Example; 


cfiTse ^ I w (p- 24 ) 

Tr. Millet is not merely their staple 
food. It is their whole diet. 

The original sentence would mean "the 
whole day's toil earns them mere bhakri".. 
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But the translator wants to stress the 
simplicity and poverty of the Indian 
village. So he sacrifies the basic 
meaning of the original sentence. 

(6) Sometimes the translator has given equi¬ 
valent expressions in English language instead of 
directly translating from Marathi. 

Examples; 


(i) sstt#t w egret i (p. 75) 

His goose is cooked. 

(ii) 3T53T ^ gryffa ^TP^. (p-82) 

Bala would not say another word, so 
I had to take bull by horns. 

(7) There is following couplet in the origi¬ 
nal novel. 

" 3><c£|-ci|i ^ry 

*fFR SR (p. 61) 

Tr. crane, crane 

Legs like sticks 
Drive your bullocks 

Two times six 
To the plough 
To the plough 

Here he has successfully translated the original 
couplet befitting to the English narrative. 

Thus the English translator has assumed the 
role of interpreter for two reasons: (i) He is 
translating for English speakers who may not have 
any idea about the socio-cultural context of the 
novel, (ii) He wants to emphasize the points 
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which are merely hinted at by the original writer 
with a view to direct our attention to the poverty, 
ignorance of Indian villages. 

In the end she observes that the translator's 
role of interpreter could be successful here. But 
in the case of other novels which have subtle 
shades of meaning as in Savitri by P.S. Rege such 
position will not be helpful. The success of a 
translator depends largely on the pattern of the 
original work. 

For me two Hindi translations of Banagarwadi 
were available. One is by Shri R.R. Sarwate 
(pub. Bharatiya Dnyanapeeth, Kashi 1963) and 
another by Shri Rahul Barpate (Pub. National Book 
Trust, 1972). My observations are as follows: 

(1) Both of these translators are trying 
hard to be as nearer to the original as possible. 
Their readers being not far removed from the 
socio-cultural background of the original, they 
don't feel it necessary to interrupt the original 
style of the author with explanations as doeS the 
English translator. 

(2) But in spite of their sincere efforts 
they have to face serious limitations. 

(3) They could not represent the dialectal 
varieties of the original work in their transla¬ 
tion. Their mono-dialectal narration deprives 
their works of the original charm. 

(4) The original writer has described the 

locale and the people of Banagarwadi in minute 
details. While doing so, he has used so many 
registers of the rural life. Though these 
translators have tried hard to get Hindi equiva¬ 
lents for these registers on many occasions they 
have failed, and on had to satisfy themselves 
with literal translations. Take for example the 
three Marathi words used by the 
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original writer. One translator (B) h^s given 
$cr, WTt, as- their corresponding equivalents 

but they have got different connotations. The 
other translator (S) has translated only first 
two words and left the third one. Many such 
examples can be cited where the translators have 
either dropped such words altogether or translated 
them in a wrong way. 

Examples: 

: fcTC55t% (p. 59), 

cpT$ qfe qrt* wrt (p. 59) 

RCS^rt ^friT ( p . 59) 

(p.59) 

RT% (p. 60) 

^CR-qT% qfae rt£ (p. 60) 

(p. 62) 

SflRoSRqoM (p. 63) 

(p. 90) 

RoSqe (p. 105) 

(p. H4) 

^qqt%q>F3 (p. 4) 

fj-PTtaT (p. 27) etc . 

(5) Shri Vyankatesh Madgulkar very often uses 
colloquial words and onomatopoetic words which are 
unequalled in other languages. The translators 
have to either omit them or give very general 
translation. But the rhythm of the style in the 
original is lost thereby. Such words are: 

ssqr rr 3 ) (22) 
feq^qiWqT TOt (18) 
qi'gi totr ) ( 22 ) 
tot (ii3) 
tot r^r; itcft (91) 

RRT TsTTR (66) 

TORreT RRT STT^qT (37) 
fq) TO ftcTt (23) 

^ SIoSPSloST Rem - , (18) 

SR55RRo5 (7) v (15) 

qqrsq ( 19 ) ' etc. 
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(6) Out of these two translators Mr. Sarwate 
seems to have more command over the .registers of 
the rural life. But he is in habit of dropping 
full expressions wherever he is not able to get 
proper equivalents. On the other hand Mr. Barpate 
seems to be more painstaking and trying hard to 

be as faithful as possible to the original. 

(7) In villages the castes and professions 
serve as the surnames of the persons. Very often 
we come across such expressions as htht 

rtrt WR etc. There is no point in" trans¬ 

lating such proper names. But Mr. Sarwate trans¬ 
lates as sfMteR in the first few 

pages of his translation. Later on he realizes 
nis mistake and retains the original 
in the remaining portion. Sometimes the villagers 
give pen names to the persons according to their 
specialities, ^ is a typical character in the 
novel. He was always interested in gossipping. 

So the villagers called him- .The English 

translator drops this appellation while Mr. Sar¬ 
wate retains it as it is. Mr. Barpate, however 
renders it as * which seems to be very 

befitting. The village chief is called Karbhari 
in Marathi. There is another word viz., patil for 
village chief. , Mr. Sarwate and Gujarati trans¬ 
lator Mr. Vidvansa have translated this Karbhari 
word as 'patel' which is equivalent of Marathi 
word 'pa.til'. Now these two words 'karbhari' 
and 'patil' sound synonymous but in some contexts 
they differ in connotation. Patil is a Govern¬ 
ment nominee while karbhari is not. Now there 
is a situation in Banagarawadi where these two 
words appear in contrast. Generally when a king 
comes to the village, it is the patil who takes 
the honour of receiving him. But Banagarawadi 
had no regular Patil. So the teacher asks 
Karbhari to take that honojur. Mr. Vidvans and 
Mr. Sarwate lost the sight of this contrast. So 
they unknowingly translate karbhari as patel but 
in this situation, they have dragged themselves 
into difficulty. Mr. Barpate renders it as 
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'mukhiya' which is appropriate. The English 
translator is aware of this so he retains the 
original word karbhari throughout his transla¬ 
tion. 


(8) Should the translator improve upon the 
apparent defects of the original? We have seen 
how the Gujarati translator has replaced the 
word 'ghoda' with the word ' dhor' as he could 
not think of sitting horse. Similarly one of 
the Hindi translators Mr. Sarwate finds the 
description of the pushya natshatra immediately 
after that of Mriga nakshatra to be wrong, because 
it is the ardra that follows mriga and not the 
pushya. So he corrects this mistake by replacing 
the word pushya by ardra (B.P.40). I don't find 
any point in such minor improvements. 

(9) Sometimes the author uses images to 
describe some experiences. These images are 
particularly from his individual experience. 

Very often the translator misses to visualize 
these images and gives flat translations of the 
same. The expression " *tr ifftr! $55 

(2) is translated by Mr. Sarwate as " guif 
TOt TO^irat I Mr. Barwate is nearer the point when 
he translates it as si m3: ^ TO 
The expression describings Banagarwadi as 
" mftr trefcft ata TOR sr3 " is wrongly trans¬ 

lated by both of them. Their translation are 
" _ ^ faR ^ &P It TOt It (S) and 

sfa if mPTO tit TO I* (B) etc . 

(10) Shri Madgulkar has got a peculiar sense 
of colours. So he tries to describe the various 
experiences of colours in minute details. The 
translators find themselves incapable of keeping 
themselves para.llel with him on many occasions. 
Take for example the following sentence 
" sraRlMT fasfoSt irasTSt " (p.2) Mr. Sarwate 

translates it as " ^r^t sfkrarat fftiMt W «tFrit tX 
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(11) The translators do not know^ the meaning 
of some of the words. So they resort to their 
imagination which leads them to wrong translation 

Example : 

Mr. Sarwate translates the sentence 

crqRt (p. 60) 

as tqR ft% 

whereas means "fresh grains of Bajri". 

(12) Idioms and proverbs of Marathi seems to 
'have created no problem for Hindi translators. 
Hindi also is equally rich in idiomatic expres¬ 
sions like Marathi. See the following examples. 


(i) M. «PTSqraT : *TRST ( 70 ) 

(S) 

(B) 

(ii) M. W5T (52) 

q^-TCRi (B) 

(S) 

(iii) M. HFTHT WP . (65) 

WR5T ^TT (S) 

(b) 

(iv) M. JTR SFTFTT #^mT, 9PWH fsqiqT (p. 109) 

qsif «fqHF[ tjit (B) 


Mr. Sarwate simply explains the meaning of 

this. 


But some phrases, stylistic expressions 
haven't received justice at the hands of the 
translators. 

Examples: 


(i) w (p,34) 

(ii) IT?IT ^ (p,109) 
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(iii) **MRI eR^K Pr 3N*TT nt€r , (p.106) 

SRcT iffaT 

(iv) q^R^ ts( p.70) 

(v) at ■ (p. 4 8) 

(vi) tpTeqmT: -an^ (p.60) 

(vii) f^n tfitcR; mm (p.66) 

(viii) *tt ' (p.87) 


(13) There is a following sentence in Bangar 

wadi: 

giMtoS ^ ^ fifWT 9TW EfW^T fJ^RT^T qttt 
S[TT[^ (p. 89) 

Both the translators have behaved like puritans 
and seem to have changed the word into 

qtttelRSt and have translated it as " ^ ^ 

3^ ", The English translator also renders it as 

"the place acquired the unaccustomed look of a 
shepherd boy" etc. Perhaps these three might 
have been using another edition of Banagarawadi. 

I wish I had more time to lengthen the list 
of my observations. But I hope that these very 
observations would have given the idea of the 
nature of these two translations. 

X X X X 


Looking at these case studies we find that 
Banagarawadi is really very difficult tc trans¬ 
late. The translator has to consider the follow¬ 
ing points: 

(1) He will have to get acquianted with the 
life of dhanagars as depicted in the novel and 
visualize its counter part in the translation. 

(2) The author has used local dialect. The 
translator must have command over it at the 
comprethension level at least. 
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(3) The Flora and Fauna described in the 
novel is typically regiona. The translator has 
to get acquainted with them. 

(4) The author has used now and again regis¬ 
ters of the rural life. The translator will have 
to find out appropriate equivalents for them. 

(5) Along with the socio-cultural background 
of the novel, the translator must know the various 
allusions used in the narrative (e.g., ref. to 
Aundh state. Pant Sarkar (84), Ingrajsahels (84), 
king's speech (94).). 

(6) The author has used many idiosyneracies 
of style in this novel. E.g., his preference of 
using onomato poetic words, colloquial words, his 
sense of colours the use of images and so on. 

The translator will have to familiarize himself 
with all these. 

(7) Besides all this he must catch the vein 
of style of the author and try to represent it 
in translation. 

(8) Here the question arises - should the 
translate change the names and places of the 
narrative to suit his language? In the above 
mentioned translations no body has done fiso, but 
there are instances where such attempts have 
been made. 

(9) The English translator has changed the 
name of the novel, viz. The village had no walls, 
"The Gujarati reviewer Dr. Nair suggests that 
she would prefer "the title" bharavadno nesado" 
to the original one viz. Banagarwadi. I per¬ 
sonally feel we are not going to achieve anything 
concrete by this. We have seen how in spite of 
all our sincere efforts, it is difficult to trans¬ 
fer the whole message of the original into trans¬ 
lation. Anyhow we have to take certain things 
for granted. Why not so with the title? In the 
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case of Banagarawadi the author is depicting the 
particular village called Banagarawadi. That is 
why he is so much particular in giving its photo¬ 
graphic descriptions. We are by no means getting 
its equal in the translation. So if it is unique 
in character, why should we try to generalize it 
by translating its name in translation. Even 
though the English translator has found out a 
very attractive name for it. I feel it to be 
an encroachment since it reflects his approach 
and not necessarily that of the original writer. 

(10) Banagarawadi is translated in all the 
major languages of India. It will be very 
interesting to compare all these translations 
from the point of view of faithfulness ease etc. 

I wish I had read all these translations. But 
from the few translations I have read, I am 
tempted to generalize that the success of the 
translations depends upon the proximity of the 
languages and the socio-cultural background. 



TRANSLATION : A TECHNIQUE IN TESTING OF 
PROFICIENCY IN SECOND OR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

- K.V.V.L.' Narasimha Rao 


In the context of language teaching, 'trans¬ 
lation' was originally used as a part of "Trans¬ 
lation Method" and "Grammar-Translation Method". 
Although translation has been used as a class 
room exercise as well as a testing strategy in 
respect of language instruction and language 
teaching for quite a number of years in the 
past, scholars working in the area of language 
teaching and language testing have seriously 
questioned the appropriateness and suitability 
of translation as a device in language testing. 

It is therefore, necessary to examine the issue 
and see to what extent translation can be fruit¬ 
fully utilised as a technique in testing profi¬ 
ciency in second or foreign language. 

Catford defines translation as "the replace¬ 
ment of textual material in one language "Source 
Language" by equivalent textual material in 
another language "Target Language"!**. The 
changes that take place in translation are 
determined by the differences between the two 
languages, the two authors and the two literary 
situations involved. Taken together, these 
differences determine the major components of 
translation structure and integrative principle 
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of its development which will label ”style. 

Translation cannot simply be a transfer of 
the structure and vocabulary from one language 
to another language but it must be as effective 
as the original is in conveying the message 
involved which may be technical, scientific, 
cultural etc. It is therefore obvious that 
professional translation requires almost as 
much art and skill as the original composition 
in addition to the vast linguistic efforts. In 
this connection Mounin remarks that the trans¬ 
lator must not be satisfied with merely being a 
good linguist, he must be an excellent anthro¬ 
pologist also. This amounts to saying that he 
must not only know all about the language but 
also about the people^. 

Translation, Irrespective of the.subject, 
its complexity and the semantic relationship 
between the source and target languages, is a 
recorded re-expression of the total quantum of 
information contained in the source with all 
its details and obvious and hidden implications 
in the target. Richmond points out that irj a 
set of recorded information regardless of its. 
size and nature translation follows three logical 
models 4 : 

(a) What the author said, 

(b) What he thought he said, and 

(c) What the reader thought the 

the author said. 

It is only when the above three factors are 
seriously kept in view a good translation results 
in conveying the message from the source to the 
target unaffected and the meaning undeviated far 
away from the original. It is, therefore, clear 
that the task of translation is a highly complex 
art as the creative writing in a language is. 

Before the question of appropriateness and 
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suitability of translation as a testing technique 
is discussed, it would be necessary to see what 
various types of translations are. Catford mainly 
talks of three types of translations in terms of 
extent, levels and ranks 5 . He distinguishes full 
translation as opposed to partial translation. 

Full translation involves the replacement of 
every component of the source language text by 
the target language text material, whereas a 
partial translation involves the translation of 
some parts of the source language text into the 
target language and transfer of the untranslatable 
aspects of the source language into the target 
language as they are. This aspect is clearly 
visible in literary translations. 

Apart from the full versus partial transla¬ 
tion it may be interesting to see what free, 
literal and word bound translations mean. 

A free translation is always unbounded. In 
other words importance is not given to the exact 
structures and vocabulary used in the source 
language text but the message contained therein 
is emphasized upon. In other words free trans¬ 
lation need not necessarily involve the one to 
one correspondence between the structures and 
vocabulary of the source language text and those 
in the target language. In free translation, it 
is quite possible that a smaller unit like a 
phrase or a clause in a source language text may 
be larger than a sentence. However, the highest 
priority and emphasis is laid down upon conveying 
of message from the source language to the target 
language. 

A word bound translation means the replace¬ 
ment of every word in the source language text 
by corresponding words in the target language. 

In such a case it is quite likely that the conve¬ 
yance of message from the source language to the 
target language is hampered or even lost completely 
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at times. Literal translation is a via-media of 
these two types of translations. It*may start 
from a word to word translation but make changes 
in conformity with the target language as pointed 
out by Catford„ 

In the context of language teaching and 
language learning - second or foreign - the 
language learners have to understand the pro¬ 
fessional and socio-cultural aspects relating 
to the target language. Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to devise the teaching and testing units 
that are geared to the needs of the language 
learners and for this purpose a classification 
of the situations in which the languages are to 
be used by the learners has to be undertaken. 

One of the basis for describing the language 
needs in light of the situations in which the 
target language has to be made use of by the 
learners is the socio-professional and socio¬ 
cultural aspect. For example; a scientist will 
naturally be expected to know enough scientific 
items in the target language and to be able to 
uiiderstand, speak, read and even write in his 
field of specialisation in the target language. 
However, certain situations necessiate only a 
passive knowledge of the language. The socio¬ 
cultural ambition that a learner may possess is 
likely to motivate him to acquire certain quantum 
of the generally frequent vocabulary items of the 
target language so that the learner will be ade¬ 
quately equipped to discuss topics relating to 
various subjects may be outside the field of his 
specialisation. 

Normally people use two or even more langu¬ 
ages in discussions wherein the listeners are in 
a position to understand these languages. In such 
situations where the speakers use two or more 
languages demand a special kind of testing stra- 
tegy which may be called the "bilingual type". 

As mentioned above, scholars in the recent 
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past have argued that translation ds a highly 
complex skill requiring special training and 
thereby questioning the suitability of transla¬ 
tion. It is not only translation that is a 
specialised art but writing of essays and compo¬ 
sition is also an art requiring special talent 
as they involve the organisation of thoughts and 
ideas in a sequentially arranged manner, in 
addition to the appropriate use of language. 
According to Nickel, translation has greater 
value from a diagnostic point of view than some 
other tests because it is a complex activity 6 ; 

Experiments have shown that a very close 
correlation exists between the marks given for 
written translations and oral performance in the 
target language that what is generally thought 
of. The use of translation is argued to be more 
useful in the testing of higher order skills. 
Translations will have to be given in a defined 
cultural context pertaining to the target language 
culture, the reason being that they should corres¬ 
pond to real life situations. The translation 
tests are more reliable, valid and objective if 
the context is as simple as possible. 

With the developments in the field of langu¬ 
age teaching, the newer methods have not restric¬ 
ted the use of target language only in the course 
of instruction but have included the use of the 
mother tongue of the learners or may be a language 
commonly known both to the instructors as well as 
the learners during the course of instructions. 

It has been established that the use of mother 
tongue elements which includes the presentation 
of the target language rules does not seem to 
interfere with the acquisition of the target 
language. Thus a strong argument against the 
use of mother tongue as a meta language in second/ 
foreign language teaching has lost its importance. 
However, this argument does not support the active 

and more intensive use of mother tongue in a 

\ 
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second/foreign language teaching. 

From the contrastive point of view, the 
necessity to use the mother tongue in acquiring 
a second language may reinforce the learner's 
knowledge of rules of the target language. One 
of the objectives of language testing is to test 
the amount of interference that may take place 
between the mother tongue and the target language. 
Needless to say that the degree of intereference 
between the source language and the target langu¬ 
age will not be the same in case of all the 
language learners but it will differ from one 
group to the other if not from one individual to 
the other. The technique of translation as a 
testing device involving the translation of 
sentences in the mother tongue into the target 
language has certain advantage over other pure 
target language tests involving completion, 
transformation etc. 

In spite of the arguments in favour of 
translations being used as a testing technique, 
scholars like Lado have questioned the appropri¬ 
ateness and validity of translation in thet context 
of language testing. Lado points out that if 
translation is used as a test of speaking, the 
problem of face validity arises as translation 
is something different from speaking. He also 
raises the difference between the immediate 
translation and delayed translation 7 . 

Oiler has pointed out that research has 
shown that the kinds of errors people make in 
translating from the native language into the 
target language are precisely analogous to the 
kinds of errors they make in spontaneous speech 
in the language, and also in imitating long 
sequences of information in the target language 8 . 

In the light of the above discussion, we 
may conclude that the use of translation as a 
technique in language testing is still 
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controversial. If this is used in the context of 
language testing, the examiner must ensure the 
assignment of appropriate weightages to various 
factors ranging from grammar, lexicon and the. 
fluency of style etc., depending upon the level 
of achievement that the learners are expected to 
attain at the end of instruction. Perhaps it is 
needless to say that priority should be given to 
acceptability over communicability at higher 
levels. As already mentioned, the question of 
using translation in language tests is still 
controversial and needs further thought and 
research. 
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TELEVISION IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 

- P. Ramanarasimham 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 

Television is a means of entertainment to 
the Indian masses a!nd its use in Education is 
still in its infancy. Even in the well developed 
countries TV is yet to influence the teaching 
methodology. Therefore TV is still a technical 
means of communication. Until TV starts influenc¬ 
ing the classroom instruction, we cannot consider 
it moie than a technical device, a gadget pf the 
classroom with no direct relevance to the learn¬ 
ing teaching situation. 

Television employs both Sound and vision 
with recording facilities. Therefore it can 
carry them from one place to another and one 
time to another. The advantage of TV over the 
film is its capability for transmitting signals 
to different places. Its advantage over radio 
is its capability to carry the visual signals. 
Therefore the amalgam of the advantages of film 
and Radio is TV. Thus, if used in education 
properly, TV can serve better than film and 
Radio. However, one can accept that TV or any 
other medium serves better the goals of educa¬ 
tion only if it improves the teaching methodology. 
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What is Expected of TV in Education? 

As TV is a strong visual medium it should 
exploit the visual element of the subject. A 
TV lession should explore all the possibilities 
of visual presentation. Some of the Educational 
TV programmes in India and some earlier pro¬ 
grammes in Europe used the classroom situation 
and technique in presenting lessons. This is 
nothing but a teacher teaching before camera, 
instead of before the students. Pit Corder 
(1966b) calls this televised instruction. As 
anything that can be placed before camera can 
be brought into the classroom through TV, ETV 
should free the formal teaching from the monotony 
of the fourwalled classroom instruction. Since 
the audience of the TV lesson can be very much 
larger than that of a single teacher handled 
classroom audience, all the possible resources 
will be made available to enrich the quality of 
the lesson. As such the TV lesson should become 
a good model for the classroom teacher who, if 
inspired by such a good model, can provide 
improved instruction. Only when this is ful¬ 
filled, the ETV will be considered meaningful 
and mature. With such qualitative programmes 
and lessons, with greater resources in terms of 
better teachers (TV teachers) and better aids, 
the learning will also become easier. 

Usefulness of TV in Education: 

Television has greater potentiality in Adult 
Education. Its potentiality in school education 
is unquestionable as an effective visual medium. 
In school education the major burden is taken by 
the classroom teacher. But in adult education 
TV can take the full burden. Even in the school 
education TV can provide instruction in the 
schools which are manned by single teacher or 
untrained teachers who are not qualified in all 
subjects. In such a case it can provide instruc¬ 
tion to the teacher also in different subjects 
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which will enable him for the follow-up activi¬ 
ties on the TV lessons. Well equipped schools 
with qualified teachers can also be benefitted 
by TV in terms of better aids and equipment 
which cannot be brought into the classroom. 

TELEVISION AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 

What is said about TV in Education can also 
be said about TV in Language Teaching. We may 
recall Richard Sherrington's observation (p.26) 
television is able to do what the classroom 
teacher can never do — and that is to present 
language together with a great deal of its extra- 
linguistic environment". But the use of TV in 
language teaching has been minimal when compared 
to the other subjects in curriculum. In India 
we can say that TV has not yet taken language 
teaching, in its true sense. Even language 
teaching in India suffers very much from the 
situation where the teachers do not know the 
difference between literature teaching and 
language teaching and first language teaching 
and second language teaching. It is the right 
time now to seek the aid of TV to educate the 
teachers in modern language teaching methods 
simultaneously while teaching the language to 
the students. TV can really prove its calibre 
in influencing 'how' we teach and 'what' we teach 
This is the advantage of TV in language teaching 
over other subjects. In other subjects TV can 
influence 'how' we teach alone. The reason is 
that a TV lesson on language teaching can induce 
in the viewers - teachers also will be there - 
the correct and scientific notion regarding 
language, which is very much lacking in the 
large population of the teachers. 

In the event of the materialization of the 
INSAT which would enable us to cover a wider 
area on TV, the present TV stations in the 
country will be able to serve the rural masses 
in most of the backward areas in various states. 
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If the ETV is well equipped by then, it can serve 
excellently in the areas of adult literacy and 
rural education programmes. It can also play a 
vital role in popularizing Indian languages in 
their non-native areas, thus contributing to 
national integration. This is one of the areas 
in which ETV has a good potentiality. For 
example, the Regional Language Centres of the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages teach the 
Indian languages to teacher-trainees, who in 
turn teach the languages to the school children 
in their states. These teacher-trainees are 
non-native speakers of the language they teach. 

If these teachers are assisted by TV programmes, 
the language teaching will become more efficient 
and effective and more effective learning will 
take place. Hitherto the children are learning 
the language - for example, Telugu in Haryana - 
from the non-native teachers and a TV lesson 
from the native participants will be a good 
supplementary. In addition, the teachers will 
also be able to improve upon and retain what 
they had learnt during their training period. 

Once we are convinced that TV can do some¬ 
thing in language teaching, we can turn towards 
the other side of the issue how to make use of 
TV in language teaching. 

Answer to the question as to how we should 
make use of TV in language teaching depends upon 
the theoretical background ?we have behind our 
teaching method. Suppose that we want to teach 
script following the principle of shape simi¬ 
larity and contrastive distribution - the group 
of graphics having shape similarity can be 
introduced with the help of animated captions. 

If we teach language through contextual situa¬ 
tions we can present such situations with both 
language and its environment. 

TV and Language Skills : 

We will see in the following paragraphs how 
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T V can be utilized in developing different language 
skills. Though we deal with the skills separately 
TV does not do the job in the isolated skills ' 
Overlapping of atleast two skills will always be 


Listening Skill: 


TV, like classroom teaching, covers listen- 
ing skiils to a greater extent. Sherrington 
(P.40) observes "a television series which aims 
to show ianguage in action, language as behaviour 
only touches upon the listening skill, and a 
decision has to be made on the provision of 

material for the other three skills in ancillary 
material". x 


, ®.® sides ' * ts yhole effort is set for listen- 
g, TV can help m the initial stages in deve¬ 
loping listening and discriminating lanquaae 
sounds. ^ 


. ^ classroom teacher, for this purpose, will 

give a list of minimal pairs showing the posi- 
tional contrast of the sounds. If he is wise 
enough, he may choose the classroom objects or 
objects at his disposal for the visual effect. 

TV can provide a variety of objects on its 
visual mode. Here Sherrington (p.50) contends: 
"Television is the electronic embodiment of 
William Jame’s dictum that 'the more other facts 
a fact is associated within the mind, the better 
possession of it our memory retains'. Because 

of the resources available to television . it 

is possible to present a large number of examples 
of any one feature in a very short space of 
time ..... Television can,make such speech 
practice meaningful by producing pictures in the 
visual mode, while giving auditory information 
m the sound mode". For instance, to teach the 
contrast between Telugu /C/ and /ts/ the objects 
ca:pa 'fish' and tsapa 'mat' are shown on the 
screen along with the pronunciation. 
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Speaking Skill : 

TV can be utilized as a good stimulus for 
developing speaking skills from the initial stage 
itself. Different acts may be shown as stimulus 
on the TV screen and the learner-viewer is 
expected to give the sentence describing the 
act. Action packed situations tuning down the 
sound track can be given in the advanced level 
and the learners are expected to describe the 
situation in their own words. If this is done 
in the language laboratory, the learners* res¬ 
ponses can be recorded in their booth. Then the 
same programme can again be given along with the 
sound track, which can be compared by the learners 
on playing back their versions. In another type 
of exercise a dialogue is first given on TV which 
is followed by repeating the same dailogue muting 
one of the characters' words, which the learner- 
viewer is expeted to supply. 

Reading Skill : 

Recognition and production of the phonetic 
values of the graphics in various environments t 
can be shown through captions accompanied by the 
picture referred to by the word in which the 
graphic occurs. Sherrington (p.105) suggests 
"television, then can be of assistance in the 
teaching of the reading skill, though it is 
unlikely that any teaching system will require 
the medium to handle the quantity of practice 
material that is required. Large stretches of 
written material on the screen is a waste of 
television time, and cannot possibly handle the 
varied demands, intelligence and pace of many 
viewers. In the early stages*of readings, tele¬ 
vision's strength is in the procedures for letter 
and word recognition. It can draw attention to 
significant features, and present a large number 
of examples very rapidly". 

Writing Skill ; 

The mechanics of writing can be taught 
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TV by providing the hand movements in writing the 
script by animated captions or film animation. TV 
can also be used in developing the skills of com¬ 
position, note taking and summary writing. Show¬ 
ing a set of frames which are logically connected 
the learners may be asked to v?rite a composition 
arranging the sequences in their own way, pre¬ 
senting the logical sequence in their own words. 
The learners may be asked to take notes while 
viewing and hearing a programme. Different inte¬ 
resting situations can be given for this purpose. 
Small playlets and situations can be used for 
writing summaries. 

Vocabulary: 


Vocabulary items should be taught in their 
meaningful context. Otherwise, it is difficult 
for the learners to learn and retain them. In 
TV, we can exploit the possibility of teaching 
the vocabulary items in their meaningful context. 
A model script is provided below on teaching 
vocabulary items. The skills involved in the 
programme are listening, reading and speaking. 

Model Script : 

Aim: To teach the Telugu verb vetuku 

'search' in its present and past tense forms. 

Instructions to the Classroom Teacher : 

The learner-viewers should be asked to 
answer the questions asked in the programme in 
chorus. 

Location : 

A room in a students' hostel. 
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Vision Sound 

Subbarao is searching for 
something in the room. 

He is removing and throw¬ 
ing everything that comes 
in his way. Ravi is 
sleeping on a cot. Gopi 
is sitting on a suitcase 
and reading a magazine. 

Subbarao approaches Gopi, 
pushes him off from the 
suitcase, opens it and 
starts searching taking 
out everything from the 
suitcase and throwing 
here and there. 

00V 

Superimpose vetukutanna:Du subba:ra:vu de:ni- 

koisamo: vetukutu- 
nna:Du 

'Subbarao is Search¬ 
ing for something' 

Superimpose [?] instead of subba:ra:vu etncejs- 
vetukutunna:Du tunnarDu? 

'What is Subbarao 
doing?' 

(PAUSE) 


Superimpose vetukutunna:Du 
instead of ? 

Closeup of Gopi Gopi: 

Superimpose vetukutunna:vu e:mitira: vetukutu¬ 
nna :vu? 

'What are you search¬ 
ing for?' 
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Vision Sound 

Subbarao looks at Gopi 
with disgust. 

Subbarao moves to the 

cot pushed Ravi who is 

sleeping and searches 

beneath the bedsheet. Ravi: 

Superimpose vetukutunna:vu esmitira: vetukutu- 

nnasvu? 

'What do you want? 
What are you sear¬ 
ching? ' 


Subbarao goes to an almirah, 
removes everything, does not 
find the object he is sear¬ 
ching for, goes to his cot 
and sits with a feeling of 
exhaustion on his face. Gopi: 

Gopi looks Subbarao ©inka:va:lira:^ > 


'What do you want?* 

Subbarao raises his head Subbarao: 

and looks at Gopi. 

na: kaLLaj o:Dura:! 

'my spectacles' 

Gopi points at Subbarao's Gopi: 

face. 

o:ri vedhavaj. adugo: 
ni: kaLLajo:Du 


'Useless fellow! It's 
there!* 


Subbarao takes off the 
spectacles from his face 
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Vision Sound 

and looks at it. 00V: 

Superimpose vetikaeDu subba:ra;vu ippaTidarka: 

kaLLajosDu ko:sam 
vetikaeDu 

'Subbarao searched for 
his spectacles till 
now’ 

Superimpose [?] subba:ra:vu impaTida:ka: 

(Instead of vetikaNu) e:nce:sa Du? 

•What did Subbarao do 
till now?' 

(PAUSE) 


'Superimpose vetikaeDu 
(instead of [?]) , ■ , 

Close up of Subbarao. Subbarao: 

Superimpose vetikaeNu avunu. nernu ippaTidaika 

na: kaLLajo:Du ko:sam 
vetikaenu 

'Yes, I searched for ray 
spectacles till now'. 


Post-Telecast Activities: 

Answer the following questions: 

1. Tick the word, which you have learned in the 
programme. . 

(a) aDugu (c) metuku 

(b) vetuku (d) kaDugu 
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2. Fill up the blanks 


(a) 

nuwu 

tunna: 


'You are searching' 

(b) 

ne:n ninna • nu 

'I searched yesterday 

(c) 

ne :nu 
'I am 1 

tunna: 

(d) 

atanu 

tunna: 


'He is" 

searching' 

(e) 

va :du 

Du 


' He searched' 


3. Subba:ra:vu e:nce:sa Du? 'What did Subbarao 

do? ' 


CONCLUSION: 

If we accept that the use of audio-visuals 
in education provides effective instruction; the 
usefulness of TV cannot be denied as all the 
audio-visual effects culminate in it. One may 
argue that the cost involved in TV is exorbitant 
But Pit Corder (1966a, p.240) maintains, "is it 
really expensive in terms of cash per head of 

learner? .we shall find that when we are 

teaching enough pupils by television, it is 
absurdly cheap". 
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A LOGICIAN'S VIEW OF LANGUAGE 


- M. R. Ranganatha 


Linguistic studies in India at present as 
well as in the recent past have beer\ largely, 
in the nature of application of certain linguistic 
theories propounded by western scholars (mainly 
American) to the study of Indian languages. A 
few scholars have even attempted to interpret 
and show that some of the concepts like case or 
deep structure were conceived by our ancient' 
grammarians like Panini also. However, no 
attempt seems to have been made to find out 
whether there had been any system or theory of 
language, a system which is indigenous to Indian 
thought. I feel, therefore, that any attempt in 
that direction needs no special justification. 

I have tried to present, here, a view of language 
held by the Nyaya Vaisesika school of thought as 
it is represented by Annambhatta in his work 
Tarkasangraha. I also have a feeling that the 
views of language held by the Indian grammarians 
and logicians are complementary to each other 
and can, together, contribute to a theory of 
Indian linguistics based on Indian thought. 

Tarkasangraha which is assigned to the first 
quarter of the 17th century is a treatise on 
Indian logic representing the Nayaya-Vaisesika 
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School of thought. In this work Annambhatta has 
been able to take out the best of both'the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika schools and present a harmonious 
system of philosophy blending them together into 
a single system of logic. The objective of any 
system of logic, to put it in a crude way, is to 
establish Truth or the nature of reality beyond 
any reasonable doubt through the medium of dis¬ 
course. Truth or the nature of reality is 
equated with the knowledge of Brahman in Indian 
philosophy. All knowledge which is real ulti¬ 
mately leads to the knowledge of Brahman. The 
objective of Indian logic aims at such knowledge. 
It is at this stage, as a means for the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge ’language' finds its place in 
Indian philosophy. Annambhatta enumerates 
'language' as one of the causes of preceptual 
knowledge. In doing so he finds it necessary 
to explain the nature of language and the way 
in which it functions as the cause of perceptual 
knowledge. He sets up a series of postulates 
describing the nature and function of language. 

In order to be able to present the postulates 
clearly I have presented my own interpretation 
of the postulates in the body of the paper while 
the postulates themselves in original (Sanskrit 
version) and their translations are given in the 
appendix at the end. 

ANNAMBHATTA'S POSTULATES FOR A THEORY OF LANGUAGE 

His postulates are: (1) That language is 
Varnatmaka, i.e., it is in the form of phonemes 
(varna), (2) That it consists of sentences 

uttered by an apta or a person who is reliable 
as he always speaks the Truth. (3) That a sen¬ 
tence is constituted by a group of words. 

(4) Words are those which have the power to 
convey meaning. (5) The power of words to 
convey meaning comes by convention that such 
and such a word should be understood to convey 
such and such a meaning. (6) The meaning of a 
sentence is obtained as a result of three factors 
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viz., (a) Expectancy (a:ka:nkSa), (b) Compatibi¬ 
lity (yo:gyata:) and (c) Juxtaposition (sannidhi). 

(a) Expectancy : Expectancy is the inability 
of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on 
account of the absence of some other word. Such 
as in the utterance 'bring the cow' no sentential 
meaning would be conveyed if either 'bring' or 
'cow' is absent. This factor defines and delimits 
the constituent structure of a sentence. 

(b) Compatibility : Compatibility is the 
befittingness or non-contradiction in meaning, 

i.e., the meaning of a word in a sentence should 
not be contradictory to the meaning conveyed by 
another word in the sentence. As for instance 
the sentence ' sprinkle with fire ' is not a mean¬ 
ingful sentence as the meaning of the word ' fire * 
is not compatible with the action of sprinkling - 
indicated by the word ' sprinkle '. This is inter¬ 
pretable as equivalent to the concept of selec- 
tional restrictions indicated by modern linguists. 

(c) Juxtaposition: Juxtaposition is the 
consecutive utterance of words. Words pronounced 
at different intervals do not constitute a sen¬ 
tence . 

According to the postulates the occurrence 
of sentences not conveying truthful information 
are not barred. Sentences are therefore divided 
into two categories, viz., Vaidika or sentences 
of Vedic origin and laukika or sentences which 
are non-vedic in 'origin *. Vedic sentences are 
trustworthy as they are uttered by God. The 
non-vedic sentences are considered as correct, 
conveying truthful meaning only when uttered by 
a reliable person. All other sentences are 
considered as logically not conveying truthful 
information. 

These are roughly the postulates set up by 
Annambhatta for a theory of language. These 
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postulates have to be viewed in the light of the 
system of philosophy on which it is based. We 
may therefore try to understand the system of 
logic represented by Annambhatta. 

ANNAMBHATA'S SCHOOL OF LOGIC OR THE NYAYA- 
VAISESIKA SCHOOL; 

According to Annambhatta the universe of logi 
cal discourse can be divided into seven cate¬ 
gories (sapta padarthah). These categories 
include all namable or knowlable objects or 
ideas. They are - Substance (dravya), Quality 
(guna), Action (karma), Generality (samanya), 
Particularity (visesa), Co-inherence or Intimate 
relation (samavaya), and Negation (abhava). 

These categories are further divided and sub¬ 
divided, defining and explaining each item 
wherever necessary. As for instance Substance 
or Dravya is divided into nine varieties as - 
Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, Space, 

Soul, and Mind. Each of these is further divided 
into their sub-categories. The treatment of the 
universe is so thorough that every aspect of 
human communication through language can be , 
accounted for within the system. It also deals 
with the nature of Atman and Mind. The most 
important part of Annambhatta's treatise is his 
treatment of perception and the causes of per¬ 
ception of which language is one. And it is 
through the medium of language alone that the 
knowledge of the universe is obtained. The use 
of the word 'padartha' for categories of the 
universe of discourse should be noted in this 
connection. 'Padartha' means the 'meaning of a 
word' as well the 'object' indicated or meant 
by a word. If, therefore, the model proposed by 
Annambhatta (if we can say that the postulates 
represent a model) for language is capable of 
accounting for the knowledge of the entire uni¬ 
verse of discourse enumerated by him, then the 
model is worth further investigation. That 
Annambhatta has proposed this as a model for 
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any language and not as a model for Sanskrit or 
any one particular language increases the value 
of the model. 

One more point, probably, may need clarifi¬ 
cation; that the model like any other logicians 
model represents a 'theory of meaning' and nbt 
a 'theory of language'. I do not think so. We 
have to remember that Annambhatta's work belongs 
to the 17th century which was many centuries 
after Bhartrihari and Panini, who were conti¬ 
nuously studied and discussed. Besides, India 
in the past had the happy tradition of continuous 
interaction between the grammarians, the logi¬ 
cians, poets, and literary critics in the form 
of mutual criticism and adaptation of each others 
theoretical concepts wherever necessary. There¬ 
fore when Annambhatta uses the terms Varna, Pada 
and Vakya he uses them in the same sense as the 
grammarians who used them in the sense of the 
phoneme, word and sentence which were well 
defined forms of language. Thus the model takes 
care of the formal aspect of language as well. 


* * * * 
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APPENDIX 

(The extracts from Tarkasangraha are taken 
from the Revised Edition (1930) of Tarkasangraha 
published by Dr. S.K. Belvalkar at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Under the 
Bombay Sanskrit series No.LV. The numbers given 
at the end of the Sanskrit passage (transliterated 
into Roman script) refer first to the section and 
then to the page in the volume. 

The Postulates of Annambhatta 

6ro:tragra:hyo: guNah sabdah. a:ka:sa 
ma:travrttih. sa: dvividho: dhvanya:tmako: 
varNa s tmakas ce:ti. dhvanya:tmakah bhe:rya:dau 
varNa:tmakah samskritabha:Sa:iruipaH (33,21). 

a:ptava:kyam IsabdaH. atptastu yathairtha 
vakta:. va:kyam padasamurhaH, yatha: ga:ma:naya 
iti. fcaktam padam,asma:tpada:t ayamartho: 
bosddhavya iti (ijsvara) sanke:taH 'saktih (59, 

50) . 


a:ka:nkSa: yorgyata: Sannidhi sea va:kya:rtha 
gna:nahe: tuH. padasya pada:ntara vyatire -.ka 
prayukta:nvaya ananubha:vakatvama:ka:nksa. 
artha:ba:dhosyogyatapada:na:m avilambe:na 
uccaraNam sannidhih. a:ka:nkSa:di rahitam varkyam 
apramasNam. yatha: gaurasvaH puruSo: hastijti 
na prama:Nam. a:ka:nkSa: virahait agnina: 
since:diti: na prama:Nam. yo:gyata: ga:ma:na 
ye:tya:di pada:ni na prama:Nam sa:nnidhyabha:va:t 
(60-61, 52-53). 

vatkyam dvividham. vaidikam laukikam ca. 
vaidikam i:svaro:ktatva:t sarvame:va prama:Nam. 
laukikam tu a:pto:ktara prama:Nam. anyada 
prama:Nam (62-53). 

The above passages can be translated roughly 
as follows: 
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Sound is the quality which is apprehended 
by the sense of hearing and it resides in ether 
alone. It is of two types. Sound which is 
noise or inarticulate (dhavanyatmaka) and sound 
which is articulate or in the form of words or 
language. Noise (resides), in drums etc., 
and articulate sounds or words in the form of 
languages like Sanskrit and others (sect:33). 

Word or language is sentence uttered by an 
apta or a reliable person of authority. A 
reliable person is one who speaks the truth. 
Sentence is a group of words like 'bring (the) 
cow'. A word is what has power. Power is the 
ability.to convey meaning on the basis of con¬ 
vention made by God that a certain meaning be 
understood from a certain word (sect:59). 

Expectancy, Compatibility and Juxtaposition 
are the causes for the understanding of the 
meaning of a sentence. Expectancy is the inabi¬ 
lity of a word to convey the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence on account of the absence of some other 
word. Compatibility is the non-contradiction of 
meaning. Juxtaposition is the consecutive’ utte¬ 
rance of words. 

A sentence devoid of expectancy is not 
pramana, e.g., the words cow, horse, man, elephant 
are not meaningful having no expectancy. The 
sentence ' sprinkle with fire * is not meaningful 
as it has no compatibility. 'Bring a cow* pro¬ 
nounced at different intervals are not meaningful 
as they are not juxtaposed (sect : 60-61) . 

Sentence is of two kinds viz., vaidika and 
laukika. Vaidika being uttered by God is fully 
trustworthy. Laukika is trustworthy if uttered 
by apta. Others are not trustworthy (sect:62). 

[I am grateful to Prof. P.S. Subrahmanyam, 

Dr. K.Rangan, Dr. Andrews Kutty discussion with 
whom have helped me in improving this paper.] 
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STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT OF LINGUISTIC 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE TELUGU AND KANNADA LANGUAGES 

- J. Sakuntala Sharma 
B. D. Jayaram 


There have been many attempts dating back 
to as early as 1937, at mathematical formulation 
of linguistic relationships between different 
languages. But so-far only one language charac¬ 
teristic, namely, vocabulary is used in studying 
the inter-relationships of some Indo-European 
languages. The relation is expressed in terms 
of the correlation co-efficients based on number 
of common words or common roots in a pair of 
languages (Ellegard, 1959; Kroeber, 1960; Herdan, 
1962) . 

In the present study the approach is diffe¬ 
rent from the previous work in deriving measures 
for linguistic affinity between the Telugu and 
Kannada languages. Also attempt is made to 
evolve various measures to assess the degree of 
closeness between the two languages. Such an 
attempt as this is worth its while for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Quantification of linguistic affinity 
leads to more precise knowledge and better under¬ 
standing of the relationship, allows accurate 
comparisons with other languages whereas merely 
subjective impression of nearness of two languages 
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is always open to criticism and can never really 
claim general acceptance. 

(2) Helps in tracing the historical develop¬ 
ment of a language or a family of languages. 

(3) Is of use in teaching one language to 
the other language people or in teaching both the 
languages to a different language people. 

(4) Is useful in developing machine-transla¬ 
tion and automatic data processing of the languages 
under consideration. 

This investigation is based on 1500 words 
covering all semantic areas under various cate¬ 
gories such as animals, birds, food, road and 
transport, education, etc. Also all grammatical 
categories such as nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. 
have been included in the sample. Therefore, 
this collection is representative of all the 
words in the common usage. These words were 
selected on the basis of the word-list prepared 
by the CIIL for collecting linguistic data to 
make phonemic analysis. The word-list is in 
English and is translated by the authors into 
the standard spoken Telugu of Coastal Andhra and 
the standard spoken Kannada of Mysore District 
respectively. Then the words are transcribed 
phonemically in each case, 

Table-1 gives percentages of the three types 
of words namely those that are exactly the same 
in Telugu and Kannada, e.g., akka (elder sister), 
ba:tu (duck), those that are very similar so that 
the meaning is clear to either language group, 
e.g., ga:li in Telugu and gatLi in Kannada meaning 
air, guha in Telugu and guhe in Kannada, meaning 
cave etc., and finally those that are different 
so that the meaning cannot be guessed by the other 
group, e.g., wa:na (Telugu) maLe (Kannada) 1 rain *. 
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TABLE 1 : Common Words for Telugu 
and Kannada 


SI.No. Type Percentage 


1. Exactly the same ... 12.9 

2. Partially similar (identi¬ 

fiable to either group) ... 28.7 

3. Different ... 58.4 


Total ... 100.0 


From Table-1 it can be seen that more than 
40% words are either common or very much similar 
in Telugu and Kannada. It should be noted here 
that this study does not take into consideration 
those words that are common to the two languages 
but are semantically different, e.g., a:me means 
'she' in Telugu and 'tortoise' in Kannada. 

Table-2 gives a more detailed description of 
the extent of similarity in vocabulary for Telugu 
and Kannada. 

TABLE 2 : Shared Phonemes in the Vocabulary 
of Telugu and Kannada 


SI. 

No. 

1 

Proportion of common 
phonemes in a word 

2 

Percentage of 
such words 

Telugu 

3 

Kannada 

4 

1 . 

1 0.25 

... 21.9 

21.4 

2. 

0.26-0.50 

... 23.8 

22.6 

3. 

0.51-0.75 

18.5 

15.1 

4. 

0.76-1.00 

35.8 

40.9 


Total 

... 100.0 

100.0 

as 

The figures shown in 
follows: 

Table-2 were 

calculated 
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For each English word consider their equiva¬ 
lents in Telugu and Kannada. Count the number of 
phonemes* in both cases and observe the number 
of phonemes common to the two languages. The 
proportion obtained by dividing the common number 
of phonemes by the number of phonemes in the 
Telugu word under consideration leads to column 3 
whereas similar operation with the corresponding 
Kannada words leads to column 4. For example, 
consider the word 'cobra'. It is na:gu pa:mu in 
Telugu na:garaha:wu in Kannada. Hence for this 
word there are eight phonemes in Telugu and ten 
in Kannada, out of which six phonemes are common 
(n, a:, g, p, a:, u). Therefore the proportion 
of common phonemes for Telugu (with Kannada is 
6/8 (0.75) and for Kannada with Telugu is 6/10 
(0.60). Such proportions are computed for each 
of the 1500 words and then the frequencies are 
calculated for the categories given in column 2 
of the Table-2 then converting it to percentages. 
It can be seen that for more than 40% of Kannada 
words, the proportion of phonemes (the word- 
content) in common with the corresponding Telugu 
words is in the range 0.76 to 1.00. 

The following features between Kannada and 
Telugu are well know to comparative linguistics. 
However, work is in progress to evolve measures 
to predict the transformation of each type. 

(1) For some words in Telugu, the initial 
'p' changes into 'h' in the corresponding Kannada 
word, rest of the phonemes remaining the same. 


Examples: 

Telugu 

Kannada 



puli 

huli 

'tiger' 


puwwu 

huwwu 

'flower 


pandi 

handi 

•pig' 


*It means the number of phoneme-occurrences, not 
the distinct phonemes. 
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(2) The initial 'w' in Telugu in some words 

changes into 'b' in Kannada. ^ 

Examples : 

Telugu Kannada 

waDDi baDDi 'interest* 

wala bale 'net' 

wela bele 'price* 

It would be interesting to investigate 
further why or how this transformation takes 
place in the initial position only and also why 
only in certain words and not in others. 

(3) '1' in Telugu is sometimes changed into 
'L' in Kannada, but not in the initial position. 

Examples ; 

Telugu Kannada 

ga:li ga:Li 'air' 

mosali mosaLe 'crocodile,' 

palli haLLi 'village' 

(4) 'n' in Telugu, for non-initial positions, 
changes into 'N' in Kannada, in certain words. 

Examples : 

Telugu Kannada 

gaNi 'mine' 

kaNNu 'eye' 

aNNa 'elder brother' 

Table-3 presents the frequency, relative 
frequency and rank distribution of the phonemes 
in Telugu and Kannada obtained over the 1500 
words of the selected sample. 
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TABLE 3 : Frequency Distribution of Phonemes 
in Telugu and Kannada 


si. 1 
No. 

Pho¬ 

neme 

Frequency 

Relative 

frequency 

(%) 

Rank 

1 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Telugu 

Kannada 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

1. 

i: 

117 

94 

1.249 

1.018 

19 

27 

2. 

i 

617 

615 

6.589 

6.658 

4 

3 

3. 

e: 

103 

92 

1.100 

0.996 

23 

28 

4. 

e 

154 

431 

1.645 

4.666 

18 

6 

5. 

a: 

528 

465 

5.639 

5.034 

5 

5 

6. 

a 

1282 

1724 

13.691 

18.664 

1 

1 

7. 

o: 

104 

81 

1.111 

0.877 

22 

’■ 29 

8. 

o 

91 

103 

0.972 

1.115 

25 

26 

9. 

u: 

87 

73 

0.928 

0.790 

26 

30 

10. 

u 

888 

639 

9.483 

6.918 

! 2 

2 

11. 

1 ai 

38 

22 

0.406 

0.238 

33 

35 

12. 

au 

8 

11 

0.085 

0.119 

40 

38 

13. 


338 

196 

3.610 

1 2.122 

9 

16 

14. 


307 

314 

3.279 

3.399 

11 

10 

15. 


161 

127 

1.719 

1.375 

17 

23 

16. 

c 

116 

108 

1.239 

1.169 

20 

24 

16a. 

c 

34 

0 

0.363 

0.0 

34 

43 

17. 

k 

402 

382 

4.293 

4.136 

8 

7 

18. 

Ph 

5 

3 

0.053 

0.032 

42 

41 

19. 

th 

14 

11 

0.150 

0.119 

38 

38 

20. 

Th 

7 

7 

0.075 

0.076 

41 

39 

21. 

ch 

1 

3 

0.011 

0.032 

44 

41 

22. 

kh 

18 

12 

0.192 

0.130 

37 

37 

23. 

b 

95 

192 

1.015 

2.079 

24 

17 

24. 

d 

215 

224 

2.296 

2.425 

14 

15 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


5 


6 

7 

8 

25. 

D 

253 

149 

2. 

.702 

1 

.613 

13 

22 

26. 

j 

87 

107 

0 . 

,929 

1 

.158 

26 

25 

26a. 

/ 

D 

9 

0 

0 . 

,096 

0 

.0 

39 

43 

27. 

g 

274 

299 

2. 

,926 

3 

.237 

12 

11 

23. 

bh 

24 

34 

0 . 

.256 

0 

.368 

36 

. 34 

29. 

dh 

43 

11 

0 . 

,459 

0 

.119 

31 

38 

30. 

Dh 

1 

2 

0 . 

,011 

0 

.022 

<44 

42 

31. 

jh 

0 

0 

0 . 

.0 

0 

.0 

45 

43 

32. 

gh 

3 

4 

0 , 

.032 

0 

.043 

43 

40 

33. 

s 

190 

248 

2. 

.029 

2 

.685 

15 

12 

34. 

g 

47 

44 

0, 

.502 

0 

.476 

29 

33 

35. 

S 

53 

59 

0, 

.566 

0 

.639 

- 27 

31 

36. 

h 

42 

154 

0 , 

.449 

1 

.667 

32 

20 

37. 

1 

315 

23] 

3. 

.364 

2 

.501 

10 

14 

38. 

L 

46 

188 

0, 

.491 

2 

.035 

30 

18 

39. 

m 

662 

336 

7. 

.070 

3 

.638 

3 

8 

40. 

n 

414 

347 

4. 

.421 

3 

.757 

7 

9 

41. 

N 

114 

173 

1 , 

.217 

1 

.873 

21 

19 

42. 

n 

52 

46 

0 , 

.555 

0 

.498 

28 

32 

42a. 

n 

27 

0 

0 , 

.288 

0 

.0 

35 

43 

43. 

r 

468 

484 

4 , 

.998 

5 

.240 

6 * 

4- 

43a. 

R 

39 

0 

0 , 

.416 

0 

.0 

33 

43 

44. 

V 

307 

240 

3, 

.279 

2 

.598 

11 

13 

45. 

y 

164 

152 

i 

.751 

1 

.646 

16 

21 



9364 

9237 

100.00 

100.00 

. — 

— 


From the 

perusal 

of 

the 

above table it can 


be seen that the phoneme ’a' enjoys the highest 
frequency of occurrence in both the languages 
and the second position is also occupied by the 
same phoneme 'u' in both cases. Among the con¬ 
sonants 'm' has the highest frequency of occurrence 
in Telugu, since many words end with *m' in this 
language. Among Kannada consonants, '.k* tops the 
list. Long vowels are more frequent in Telugu 
than in Kannada. There is close resemblance in 
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the two languages as far as phoneme-' distributions 
are concerned in spite of the fact that about 58% 
of the words are different for the two languages. 
In Telugu, in addition to the phonemes in Kannada, 
there are four more, viz., 6, J, n and R. 

Table-4 gives the means and standard devia¬ 
tions of the word length distribution in Telugu 
and Kannada where word length is defined as: 

(a) the number of syllables in the word and 

(b) the number of phonemes in the word. 

TABLE 4 : Means and Standard Deviations of 
Word-length Distribution 




Telugu 

Kannada 

Mean : 

Syllables 

Phonemes 

2.9900 

6.6000 

2.9107 

6.2000 

Standard 

Deviation : 




Syllables 

Phonemes 

1.0395 

2.2300 

0.9605 

2.5500 


From the above table, we can see that the 
average number of syllables in a word is almost 
the same in both Kannada and Telugu languages. 

It is true even in the case of phonemes. How¬ 
ever, words and syllables in Telugu tend to be 
slightly longer than their counterparts in 
Kannada. 

Table-5 gives coefficients of correlations 
between the two languages for the series: 

(a) Phoneme frequencies, (b) Phoneme ranks 

(c) Word-length in syllables, and (d) Word*length 

in phonemes. 
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TABLE 5 : Coefficients of Correlations 


SI. No 

. Series 

Correlation 

1 . 

Phoneme frequencies 

... 0.9221 

2. 

Phoneme ranks 

0.9239 

3. 

Word-length in syllables 

0.6432 

4. 

Word-length in phonemes 

0.3395 


Table-5 shows that overall phonemic frequen¬ 
cies and their ranks exhibit a high correlation 
between Telugu and Kannada indicating that pho¬ 
neme distributions over all words in the two 
languages is almost similar. But when corres¬ 
ponding pairs of words are considered word-length 
in phonemes seems to vary considerably. In other 
words there is not much correlation in the numbers 
of phonemes for each pair of words-. Word-length 
in syllables shows significant correlation between 
the two languages. 
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LANGUAGE OF LITERACY. 

- G. Sambasiva Rao 


1. Literacy is the most important component of 
Adult Education and it consists of the basic 
skills of reading, writing, arithmatic, and 
verbal expression. Literacy is not merely the 
attainment of the mechanical skills of writing 
but also the creative use of language by adults 
to express themselves articulately for, as 
Goddard (1974:21) remarks, 

"a variety of purposes, socially, 
intellectually, and vocationally, 
both in speech and writing". 

Script is the fundamental base of literacy educa¬ 
tion, Literacy and adult education depend to a 
great deal on the acquisition of the base by the 
adults. The aim of the present paper is to dis¬ 
cuss certain problems connected with the script, 
with particular reference to the Telugu language. 

2. Script is the medium of communication in 
literacy. It consists of (a) the alphabet (b) the 
numerals and (c) the extra linguistic symbols 
(such as punctuation marks, etc.). In addition 

to these there may be visuals which are theme- 
specific and open-ended. In Telugu there are 
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thirteen vowel graphemes and an equal number of 
vowel diacritics (including the vocalic r and its 
diacritical marker), thirty-four consonantal gra¬ 
phemes (including the digrapheme 'ksha' and 
palatal nasal n), three invariants (the nasal-cum- 
zero symbol sunna, the glottal stop visarga, and 
the halant marker) five punctuation marks and nine 
numbers - a grand total of 77. Every literate or 
rather functionally literate person is expected 
to master all these 77 symbols and use them 
correctly. 

3. Diversity is inherent in language. It is 
reflected vertically (diglossia, sociolinguistic 
variations, etc.) and also horizontally (in the 
form of dialects). The former has received 
considerable attention in recent linguistic 
research. It is observed that in certain lingui¬ 
stic situations diglossia (Ferguson, 1959) and 
social variation are more prominent and serious 
than in others. In diglossic situations the High 
variety is more complicated than the Low variety 
in terms of grammar, phonology, or lexicon. High 
variety is a superposed and prestigeous form. 

The functions of the High and Low varieties -are 
well defined. Diglossia arises because of 
restricted literacy coexisting with a long 
literary tradition in a given community. There 
are several varieties of diglossia (De Silva, 

1976). A similar divergence exists in the realm 
of script also. 

4. The script of a language can be (a) Ideo¬ 
graphic (like Chinese), (b) Syllabic (like Indie) 
or (c) Alphabetic (like Roman). In terms of 
representation of the sounds in written form the 
ideographic script presents no problem because 
the speech variation among the speakers is not 
reflected in the ideographs since each ideograph 
stands for an 'idea' rather than a sound. The 
alphabetic script presents the most number of 
variations in representing the speech sounds of 

a language. See, for example, in English the 
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sound /u/ is variously represented in writing" as 
oo (book), ui (fruit), u (put), e (drew) etc. To 
circumvent this bizarre situation some educa¬ 
tionists have developed what is called the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (Downing, 1962) for English. 

Most of the Indie scripts are derivatives of 
Brahmi and belong to the syllabic type. Telugu 
is one of them. Telugu script is phonetic in 
nature and most phonemes have an isomorphic rela¬ 
tion with the graphemes. But there are problems. 

5. Once the language is committed to script (no 
matter how phonemic and optimal it is) there are 
bound to be changes in the linguistic system which 
the script cannot cope up with. Since written 
language is the frame of reference for correct 
spelling, pronunciation, and usage it tends to be 
conservative. Occasionally certain changes are 
introduced into the script to rectify the anamo- 
lies either after great deliberation or just 
accidentally. For example, in Telugu the symbols 
for vocalic lateral, velar nasal, and alveolar 
stop are no longer used because in Telugu these 
sounds ceased to be significant since a long time 
(Mahadqva Sastri, 1970) though in ancient texts 
one could find any number of them. 

6. Linguists have been paying great attention 
to literacy recently (Annamalai, 1975, 1978; 
Pattanayak, 1978; De Silva, 1976). Certain ques¬ 
tions have been raised and answered by linguists; 
What script should be selected for unwritten 
languages in linguistic states? What kind of 
script should be devised for the unwritten 
languages which are state languages? What variety 
of language should be used to impart literacy 
education? How to prepare materials? And a 

host of others. My concern here is the teaching 
of script and the question of representation of 
spoken forms. 

7. There is a prevalent feeling that the most 
optimal script is the most ideal. This is not 
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necessarily so. In Telugu we have certain graphe¬ 
me symbols for sounds which are hot significant. 
For example, /n r a:L au 7/ are not phonemic in the 
language but important in script because certain 
words of frequency are written with these symbols 
for reasons of prestige or elegance. The standard 
language of the newspapers and other print mate¬ 
rials maintains a graphemic distinction between h 
and n; r and ri; ai and ayij au and awu; & 7 and h 
If an adult has to become functionally literate he 
must master these symbols in reading as well as 
writing. After all the purpose of adult education 
is not simply the attainment of 'necessary lite¬ 
racy' but 'sufficient literacy' a distinction 
very forcefully made by De Silva (1975, 1976) . 
it is true that the symbols can be taught in a 
graded manner on the basis of frequency of 
occurrence of each item concerned but without 
the acquisition of these sounds literacy becomes 
incomplete. It is necessary to note that these 
symbols are essential part of the script system 
and written language. 

8. In diglossic situations the diversity between 
the literary language and the spoken one 'is consi¬ 
derable. In practice the literary language is 
formally learnt in classrooms or through s.ome 
other formal method. Teaching literacy in such 
situations amounts to teaching a different langu¬ 
age. In Telugu there is no diglossia situation 
as is found in languages like Tamil or Sinhalese, 
but there exists a cleavage between the written 
language and the spoken variety. It is tempting 
for a linguist to say that for purposes of lite¬ 
racy instruction one should use the spoken langu¬ 
age to make the learners feel at home in a learn¬ 
ing situation. It is said that the illiterate's 
"personal spoken language which he constantly 
uses in every normal circumstance will exercise 
its powers more to block the individual's fami¬ 
liarization with this alien form (literary) than 
facilitate it" (De Silva, 197 :59) . This may 
be true of lexicon and grammar, but not true of 
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phonology and script. Written language in Telugu 
is the repository of normative standards of 
usage and is regarded by all people as the pres- 
tigeous form. In the written representation of 
morphs Telugu presents an interesting problem. 

The spoken forms need more complicated symbols 
than the written forms. Ferguson (1959) in his 
classic paper on diglossia says: 

"The morphophonemics of A is simpler, 
i.e., morphemes have fewer alter¬ 
nants, alternation is more regular, 
automatic (e.g., Turkish - lar ^ 

1 er is simpler than^English plural 
markers)" 

But Telugu presents a different case. Sandhi is 
optional in the written representation of spoken 
forms. It needs a lot more complicated graphi- 
sation to represent the Sandhi forms in writing. 
The problem can be avoided by writing non-sandhi 
forms at the morpheme boundary. For example, 
pa:ta + ceppu instead of pa ;c c eppu 'old shoe’; 
ji:tam + enta instead of ji stawe nta 'how much is 
the salary? '; pa :1a + Dabba instead of pa:LDabba 
'milk can' wa:Dini 'him (acc.)' as wa:NNi etc. 
(see, Krishnamurti, 1958) . Hence the exact 
representation of the speech forms in script is 
not advisable for initial literacy education. 

9. In spoken Telugu certain syllables are lost 
while written forms retain them, for example, 
awutundi '(it) becomes' is pronounced as awuddi ; 
paTTukura: 'bring' as paTra:, pilici 'having 
called'"'as pilci, etc. IrFall these cases the 
spoken (phonetic) forms need more complicated 
symbols in writing, mainly involving clusters. 

The primer writer has two choices at this stage: 
he can avoid these forms until after the clusters 
are introduced or use written forms as the under¬ 
lying, forms as Bright (1970) suggests for Kannada 
The latter course is favoured here not due to any 
historical or grammatical considerations but 
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because of simplicity of representation in writing 
If the former course is followed the writer would 
end up in certain artificialities which may limit 
his creative flow. Instead of restricting the 
semantic range of usage the writer can represent 
the forms without clusters. 

10. Another area of concern in literacy is the 
loss of some consonants in certain positions in 
the spoken form of Telugu. Krishnamurti (1962) 
has identified some features which differentiate 
the illiterate speech from that of the literate. 
These are some of them: 

(a) Loss of initial /w/ before front 
vowels: inta for winta 'wonder*. 

- (b) Loss of distinction between /L/ 

and /l/: ( w)elta: for weLta: 'go'. 

(c) Loss of palatal /s/ a:se for a:sa 

'hope'. ' 

(d) Loss of aspiration bayam for 

bhayam 1 fear 1 . 

In all these cases the problem is one of 
spelling rather than linguistic for the above 
mentioned features are not confined to uneducated 
speakers alone in modern Telugu. These features 
are at best marginal if not totally non-signifi¬ 
cant in the phonemic system of the educated people 
(Sambasiva Rao., 1977) . The literacy primer can 
introduce forms as they are written in news¬ 
papers rather than graph!sing the spoken forms. 

For example, /bh/ instead of /b/, /wi/ instead 
of /i/, /L/ instead of /!/ etc. This serves two 
functions: (a) it creates a feeling in the ’ 
learner that he is acquiring the sophisticated 
forms and (b) it becomes easier for him to become 
familiar with the written language of the news¬ 
papers in reading. The teacher's manual may 
indicate that the learner is free to pronounce 
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these items according to his natural or habitual 
manner. Though this solves the reading prbblem 
he may face confusion in writing. The spelling 
problem that may arise in writing is a minor one 
considering the advantages of fluency in reading 
and comprehension. As the learner progresses he 
will be able to solve the spelling problem on his 
own. The English learner faces such problems in 
words like 'talk', 'rough', 'know', etc. Since 
the aim is to make an illiterate a functional 
literate it is important to familiarize him with 
the written norms of the script in the initial 
stage itself. . - , 
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A NOTE ON THE DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING KANNADA 
SCRIPT BY THE SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNERS 

- K. P. Achar^a 


The aim of this paper is to present some of 
the difficulties faced by the Kannada teacher- 
trainees of the Southern Regional Language Centre, 
Mysore. 

The study is confined to the script errors 
of the Telugu and Malayalam speakers at the Basic 
and Intermediate levels. * 

The factors for the script errors can be 
classified as follows: 

(1) Interference of the script of the 

mother tongue. 

(2) Interference of sounds of the 

mother tongue« 

(3) Difficulty in the perception of 

the Sounds of the target language. 

(1) Interference of the Script of the Mother 

Tongue: 

Language learners perceive the script of 
the target language in terms of the script of 
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their mother tongue if both the scripts have some 
common features as they perceive the target langu¬ 
age in terras of their mother tongue. This type of 
interference is noticed in both Telugu and Malaya- 
lam speakers. 

Following points illustrate the script errors 
committed by the Telugu speakers. 

(i) In Kannada bilabial aspirated consonants 
are written as (p-ph, b-bh) whereas & (c) 

and its aspirated counterpart is $ (ch) but it is 
often written by the Telugu speakers as^ (ch) on 
the analogy of the Telugu script. 20 -$ 

(p-ph, b-bh) also support their analogy. This 
difficulty was there whenever dictation was given 
to them. 

(ii) In Kannada 'Repha' is represented in two 
ways as follows: 

1 2 

Out of these two varieties the second’one is 
more commonly and frequently used, whereas in 
Telugu only one variety exists, i.e., d . So, 
Telugu speakers preferred to write (Repha as rf 
rather than $F ). $ 

Following point illustrates the script 
errors committed by the Malayalam speakers: 

(i) Malayalam speakers write the voiced 
stop sounds as voiceless in the medial positions 
when they write the target language, i.e., 

Kannada. 

Examples : 

is written as 
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is written as 
is written as j 

is written as 
cSod€>& is written as 

^ ^ interference of Sounds of the Mother Tongue: 


Second language learners always perceive the 
sound of the target language in terms of the sound 
system of their mother tongue. 


Following points illustrate this, 

(a) n and to ( and ss ) 


Telugu speakers always had difficulty in 
perceiving the difference between n and N of 
Kannada. Whenever dictation was given to them 
containing the above sounds they always used 
one for the other. For example, in Telugu 
(anna) means 'elder brother* whereas in Kannada 
(anna) means 'cooked rice* and (aNNa) 
means 'elder brother'. Thus, whenever. (N) was 
used in dictation it was written as $ (n). 

(b) 1 and L (Oandf) 


Similarly, Telugu speakers have the diffi¬ 
culty in perceiving the difference between 1 and 
L (t> and #). This may be due to the fact that 
m Telugu (1) has less frequency of occurrence 
than ^ (L) . However, 1 and ]*. do contrast in some 
environments in Telugu but examples are very few. 
In Kannada 1 and L contrast and frequency is 
more. That is why, ,in dictation wherever '1' 
is there it is written as 'L''. 

This is also true in case of Malayalam 
speakers. 

(c) Difficulty in writing J, e) in the words. 

Many Telugu and Malayalam speakers commit 
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mistakes in writing J, a) . ‘ 

Examples: 




as 

as 


dod. 

*A- 


(3) Difficulty in the Perception of the Sounds of 
the Target Language: -- 


Telugu and Malayalam speakers do not perceive 
some of the sounds of the target language properly 
thereby committing script errors. 


Following are the points in this direction, 
(a) do-e3 (ye and e) 


It is difficult for the learners where to 
use and ^. As pointed earlier the reasons for 
this difficulty may be as follows: 


(i) Learners do not perceive the sounds 
properly. 


(ii) When 'e' occurs in the initial position 
phonetically there is always an on glide variety 
as /ye/, /vo/ etc.. This glide causes them to 
perceive (e) as ye and write do . 

Examples : 

(i) <sdod$od esdc^o ^od?k . ' 

is written by them as 

oSodoQpiod zooddo 

(ii) esdftfo cOodo aS^Sd is written as 

edf^o wdoS^cS cSoodo aS^ed' 

(However, the distribution of these symbols 
can be given as ' o3o ' (ye) occurs when sandhi 
rule operates and eO (e) occurs as quotative) . 
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Example: 

+ and not ei£) 

ro ro ' <v3 

(b) yi and i ( cfco and < 9) and vo and o . ( s§5 and So) 

Similarly it is difficult for the learners 
to use properly cOo and <gj and vo and o. They often 
use one for the other. 

Examples: 

z?S)?£c§Ac8oorf as *siod 

' as 

(Here also cOo and s|p occur when sandhi rule 
takes place in the rest of the places q and s» 
are used). 

(c) Difficulty in writing the 

Telugu and Malayalara speakers have difficulty 
in writing the ^^3^ . In Telugu it is marked 

as >/ whereas in Kannada it is so they write 
one for the other. 


COLOPHON: 

My thanks are due to Dr. B.B. Rajpurohit of 
the Central Institute of Indian Languages, for 
his suggestions while writing this paper. 


* * * * 
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PHONEMIC-ORTHOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCES OF 
VOWELS IN URDU 

- M.K.A. Beg 


There are eight vowels phonemes in Urdu. 
Of these, three are short and five are long. 
There contrasts are given below: 


1. /a/ /dar/ 

2. /a:/ /da:r/ 

3. /i/ /khil/ 

4. /i:/ /khi:1/ 

5. /u/ /dur/ 

6. /u:/ /du:r/ 

7. /e/ /khel/ 

8. /o/ /khol/ 


'door' 

•gallow' 

'bloom (imp.)' 
•parched grain' 
•pearl' 

•far' 

•game' 

'open (imp.)' 


These vowels are represented variously in 
Urdu orthography. They have a variety of ortho¬ 
graphic correspondences in Urdu which involve 
letters and certain orthographical signs. 


Urdu has 36 letters. Of these alif and bafi: 
ye always represent vowels. The letters like va-o 
and c hoTi; ye represent vowels as well as semi^ 
vowels'^ r Am and hamza basically consonants in 
Arabic, represent vowels in Urdu. The ha:-e-hawwaz 
basically a consonant in Urdu represents vowel 
when it occurs as ha:-e-mukhtafi. 
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. . Orthographical signs representing vowels are 
number * They do not have the existence 
their own unless they are accompanied by the 
letters representing consonants, vowels and 
serai-vowels. These can be grouped into two 
o^S«2 rleS * P rlm *ry orthographical signs and 

°r th ographical signs. Primary ortho- 

% al Slgn ? are those which do not take the 
help of a vowel, except alif in some cases to 
represent the vowel soundsT" They occur with 
Th^ erS,repre f enting conso nants and semi-vowels. 

are LllS S . a i S ° ° CCUr with and hamza. These 

are called zabar , zer and pesh and represent the 

short vowels /a/, 717 and 7u/ respectively. Their 
written shapes are: zabar -.('), zer «(,) and 
pesh - (<■>) which can be illustrated as follows: 

1* (J* ~ /mal/ 'rub (imp.) ' 

* {Jt, ~ /mil/ 'meet (imp.) ' 

3. (Jf - mul /mul/ 'wine' 

Secondary orthographical signs are mostly 

employed wa*th letters representing vowels and 7 

semi-vowels to represent the vowel sounds. They 

are called khaRa: alif , khaR i ; zer, ulTa: oesh 7 

?® d r ?? d ^m^i which are represented in writing’ 

f t ) t ( ) and (S ) respectively. They 
are illustrate -i r, _,•_ J 


1. 

iSt>- 

da f va.; 

/dava:/ 'claim' 

2. 

II 

mi:l 

/mi:1/ 'mile' 

3. 

H 

du: r 

/du:r/ 'far' 

4. 

n = 

a :m 

/a:m/ 'mango' 

5. 

IE 

V— 

'V r \ 

a :o 

/a:o/ 'come (imp.)-' 

kha 

:Ra alif. 

which is 

also called alif-e- 

L:ra 

(= shortened alif) 

occurs with choTi y e 
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and represents the long vowel /a j :/ in the words 
like da a va : 'claim', a*la: 'superior*, mussa: 
'Moses', etc. It also occurs with the Tetter 
mum in the words (proper nouns) like RaHma:n, 

Isma:i:1 and with he ( hawwaz ) in the words like 
liha:zaT 'therefore 1 '" representing the long vowel 
/a:/. khaRl: zer always occurs with choTi: ye 
in the medial position of the word and represents 
long vowel /i:/. ulTa: pesh occurs with va:o and 
represents the long vowel /u:/. It also occurs 
with the word final ha:-e-hawwaz, i.e., hu: in 
certain borrowed expressions from Arabic giving 
the meaning of 'his, him', e.g., 'umrhu: 'his 
age', lahu: 'for him*, marqadhu: 'his grave', 
etc. The sign mad always occurs with alif in the 
syllable initial position, e.g., a:j 'today', 
markhaz 'sources' representing the long vowel 
/a:/ as in the case of khara: alif or alif-e- 
maqsuira. Hamza is a very peculiar orthographical 
sign. It is a consonant in Arabic. The tradi¬ 
tionalists count it as an Urdu alphabet but 
actually it is an orthographical sign and not a 
letter in Urdu. It occurs with* va:o, choTi: ye 
and baRi ye to represent the vowel sounds /o/, 
/i:/, and /e/ respectively. These vowels are 
preceded by certain other vowels. The preceding 
vowels and vowels represented by hamza in comgi- 
nation with va:o or choTi: ye or baRi: ye form 
a vowel sequence. Hamza is the only orthogra¬ 
phical sign which like consonant letters also 
occurs with primary orthographical signs like 
zer, zabar and pesh, e.g., fa:ida 'advantage', 
da:ira 'circle', ja:iz 'lawful’, etc. In these 
words hamza represents the sound of the accom¬ 
panying primary orthographical sign, i.e., zer 
which represents short vowel /i/. In the proper 
noun Ziya:-ul Hasan, hamza'is accompanied by 
another primary orthographical sign pesh which 
represents short /u/. It must be clarified that 
all these orthographical signs are placed either 
over or under a letter. The signs like zabar 
pesh, khaRa: alif, ulTa: pesh, mad and hamza are 
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placed over the letters whereas zer and khaRi: zer 
are placed under the letters. ' 

The orthographic correspondences of each 
vowel are given below. The following abbrevia¬ 
tions will be used while giving illustrations: 
cy = choTi: ye, by = baRi: ye, ka = khaRa: alif, 
kz - khaRi: zer, up = ulTa: pesh. Ini. = initially, 
Med. = medially. Fin. = finally. 

(1) High Front Long Vowel /i:/ : 

1. /i:/ = cy : a:dmi: /a:dmi:/ ’man' (Fin.) 

2. /i:/ = cy/kz : bi:ma:r /bi:ma:r/ 'sick' 

(Med.) 

3. /i:/ = ‘-ain+cy : da: i: /da:i:/ 'one who 

invites' (Fin.) 

4. /i : / = hamza/cy : da:na:i: /da:na:i;/ 

'wisdom' (Fin.) 

5. /i:/ “ alif+cy/kz : i:ma:n /i:ma:n/ 

'faith' (Ini.) 

6 « A*/ = c ain+cy/kz : c i:d /i:d/ 'a festival' 

(Ini.) 

: ba 6 i:d /bai;d/ 'far' 

(Med.) 

7. /i:/ = hamza/cy/kz : sa:i:s /sa:i:s/ 

'horse-keep' (Med.) 

(2) High Front Short Vowel /i/ : 

1. /i/ = zer : dil /dil/ 'heart' 

2. /i/ =*‘'ain/zer : ^ilirt /ilm/ 'knowledge' 

(Ini.) 

3. /i/ = alif/zer : ilza:m /ilza:m/ 'blame' 

(Ini.) 

sbilkul /bilkul/ 'completely' (Med.) 

4. /i/ = hamza/zer : da:im /da:im/ 'lasting' 

(Med.) 

5. /i/ = cy+alif : fil ha:l /fil ha:l/ 'at 

present' (Med.) 

6. /i/ = alif+zer+la:m s biz zuru:r 

/bizzur:r/ 'positively' (Med.) 
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4. /u:/ = hamza/va:o/up : cta^uid /da:u:d/ 

'a proper name' (Fin.) 

5. /u:/ = up : marqadhu: /marqadhu:/ 'his 

grave' (Fin.) 

(7) High Back Short Vowel /u/ : 

1. /u/ = pesh : dum /dum/ 'tail' 

2. /u/ = pesh/alif : us /us/ 'that' (Ini.) 

3. /u/ = pesh+va:o : khush /xus/ 'happy' 

(Med.) 

4. /u/ = pesh+vaso+alif : bul havas /bulhavas/ 

. 'lustful* (Med.) 

5. /u/ = pesh/tain : unva:n /unvasn/ 'topic' 

(Ini.) 

6. /u/ = pesh+alif : hasbul kukm /hasbulkukm/ 

'as ordered' (Med.) 

7. /u/ = pesh+alif+lam : darrus saltanat 

/dairussaltanat/ 'capital' (Med.) 

8. /u/ = pesh/hamza : ziya:ul hasan 

/ziyarulhasan/ 'a proper name' (Med.) 

(8) Mid Back Long Vowel /o/ : 

1. /o/ = va:o : do /do/ 'two' (Fin.) 

: dost /dost/ 'friend' (Med.) 

2. /o/ - alif+ya:o : os /os/ 'dew' (Ini.) 

3. /of - hamza/va:o : a:o /a:o/ 'come (imp.)' 

(Fin.) 

4. /o/ = by+va:o : ma-o-sa:ghar /maosatGar/ 

'wine and cup' (Med.) 

5. /o/ = pesh+ f ain : bu ^ d /bod/ 'distance' 

(Med.) 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING SIMILARITIES 

- P.N. Dutta* Baruah 

* 


1.0. Robert Lado (1957) strongly held, "those 
elements that are similar to his native language 
will be simple for him and those elements those 
are different will be difficult". To Lado, 
•different' and 'difficult' are synonimous; so 
is 'similar' and 'simple'. But this is not 
always the case. Nickel (1971) suggests that 
because a particular feature in TL is different 
from MT does not necessarily mean that it is 
difficult to learn. S. Pit Corder (1973)sharply 
contradicts Lado and says "... any particular 
feature of the target language which differs 
from the mother tongue is not necessarily inhe¬ 
rently difficult to learn. Indeed there is 
evidence that something totally 'new' or diffe¬ 
rent may prove easier to master than something 
which is slightly different". He further 
suggests that where a very similar sound exists 
in both the languages but in different environ¬ 
ments there shall be greater learning problem 
than'in the case of a totally new sound, in the 
context of teaching one Indian language to the 
speakers of other Indian languages plenty of 
evidences - spreading over the whole field of 
phonology, morphology, vocabulary and syntax - 
obviously and adequately support Pit Corder's 
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view; and there are valid reasons too why simi¬ 
larity might not necessarily result in easy and 
accurate learning. 

1.1. Here two points need clarification. First, 
learning a language might mean two things: 

(i) learning to use a language receptively and 

(ii) learning to use a language productively. 

The former is the passive skill whereas the 
latter is the active skill. It might be easier 
to learn "similarities' than "dissimilarities' 
in terms of (i) above but not in terms of (ii) 
above. Besides, within the area of "similarities' 
there are bound to be 'difficult" learning prob¬ 
lems . 


Secondly, 'similar' does not mean 'identical'. 
'Similarity' obviously admits the existence of a 
certain degree of 'difference' - be it in terms 
of environments, in terms of occurrences, in terms 
of frequency or in terms of semantic realisations. 

2.0. PHONOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 

2.1. /n/ is common to Assamese (As.), Bengali (Bg.) 
and Oriya (Or.). But the environments in which 
it occurs in all the three languages are not 
identical; in As. and Bg. /n/ also occurs inter¬ 
vocalic whereas it does not enjoy this privilege 
of occurrence in' Or. Even after careful labora¬ 
tory drills the Or. speakers hardly succeed in 
producing -n- in between two vowels where they 
normally err producing it in combination with an 
accompanying -g. Even if they could pronounce it 
in conscious efforts, they invariably repeat the 
error when they are not conscious enough, in 
place of rona 'red', they say rahga; in place of 
dini 'neck' they say dingi, and so on. On the 
other hand As. /x/ is a very unfamiliar even 
peculiar sound to the speakers of other Indian 
languages; after careful practice even the Telugu 
speakers do find it easier to produce /x/ than 
the intervocalic /-n-/. 
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2.2. Nasalisation of vowels is a common feature 
in As., Bg. and Or.^e.g., As. sa 'shadow*, Bg. 
cad 'moon' and Or. ga 'village'. In Assamese 
there are a number of words where a class nasal 
constituting a cluster with other consonant is 
lost in the process of evolution, and the preced¬ 
ing vowel is nasalised. E.g., t0nt5> tat 'loom', 
OntDr > at“Dr 'distance' , ponsa> pas 'five'. Oriya 
speakers invariably miss this nasalisation in 
place of which they pronounce the class nasal 
lost. Even if this is considered to be a case 

pf mother tongue (MT) interference, the missing 
of the spontaneous nasalisation in words like 
gat 'hole', oth 'lip', stsa 'cold', etc. could 
hardly be explained. 

2.3. The 'anusvara' is common to As., Bg. and Or. 
In the As. and Bg. orthography it stands as a 
substitute for /n/ only in the final position, 
but in Or. it is the substitute for all class 
nasals forming clusters with homogeneous stops. 
Oriya speakers invariably commit mistakes by 
wr ^-ting 'anusvara' in places where class nasals 
should have been written in As. or Bg. For 
example,^the Assamese learning Oriya speakers 
write xDnpadDk for ompadDk 'editor', xantan for 
xontan 'issue', pnzona for inzona 'a name'. It 
is almost impossible to eradicate such mistakes. 

3.0. MORPHOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 

3.1. That the nouns and pronouns are inflected 
for different cases like nominative, accusative, 
•instrumental, locative, etc. is a common feature 
of As., Bg. and Or. The conditioning factors 
determining whether a noun/pronoun is standing 
in relation of a nominative or accusative to the 
verb are same in the three languages, although 
there are differences in the overt markings. 

Given the fact that the deep semantic representa¬ 
tions are same, only the surface or overt repre¬ 
sentations being different, the speakers of one 
language ought not commit mistakes in this point; 
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but they do. The Oriya speakers learning As.-con¬ 
fuse between the surface representations of the 
instrumental and the locative. They say/ for 
instance, rel-re uthilS 'got into train' in lieu 
of rel-^t uthilo; niz hat-ot kora 'made by own 
hands' in lieu of niz hat-ere kora. / 

But the fact that the kinship nouns in 
Assamese are inflected for personal relationship 
(allocation), e.g., ma- 'my mother', ma;r 'your 
(non-hon.) mother', ma-ra 'your (hon.) mother', 
ma-k 'your (more hon.) mother or his/her mother' 
is completely a new feature for the Bg„, Or., or 
Telugu speakers. After careful practice the 
learners ably control this feature. Wherever 
they miss they miss due to imperfect learning . 
but not because the feature is 'different'. 

3.2. The genitive in both AS. and Or. is marked 
by the addition of the overt case-suffix - (O)r 1 
and -r respectively. There is a strong tendency 
in Or. to drop this -r3 under certain circum¬ 
stances whereas this is always retained in 
Assamese. For the Assamese learning Oriya 
speakers there is no new learning point involved 
here; but still they err by dropping the genitive 
-(D)r. For example, instead of ghDr-Or kotha 
'domestic affairs' they say ghsr kotha, rasta-r 
opOrDt 'on road' they say rasta oparot. 

3.3. The plurality in As., Bg., and Or. is marked 
by the addition of certain pi. suffixes subject 
to some semantic conditionings. In Assamese 
-xDkol is a pi. suffix added to human nouns in 
honorific sense; its corresponding equivalents 

in BG. and Or. are -mane and -ra respectively. 

In Assamese there is a pronominal adjective 
xOk^lo 'all' which precedes a noun or represents 
the underlying structure xokol + a noun. Its 
equivalents in Bg. and Or. are sJirOsto or sPb 
and sanosta or SDbu respectively. Under such 
parallelism there is no new feature involved; 
still then the Assamese learning Bg. and Or. 
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speakers invariably fail to control -xDkDl. 

Instead of satro-x3k3l 1 students 1 , J they say 
satrO xDkolo, xDdosss-xDkal 'members' they say 

X3dDSS3 X3k3lO. 

On the contrary the feature that Assamese 
distinguishes gender in respect of 3rd person 
non-hon. personal pronouns is completely new to 
Bg. and Or. speakers. But they do not seem to 
use tai 'she' for xi 'he*. 

3.4. The progressive aspect of the present tense 
in As. and Or. are similarly constructed; in As. 

-i is added to the principal Vs. and the inflected 
forms of the auxiliary Vs. as- 'be* follow it; in 
Or. -u is added to the principal Vs. and the 
inflected forms of the auxiliary Vs. och- 'be' 
similarly follows. A severe restriction held by 
As. in the use of this aspect is that this aspect 
is used only when the action suggested by the 
verb is actually continuing at the time of speak¬ 
ing or writing, not elsewhere. When two persons 
meet on the way (their movements being stopped) 
and ask each other where they are going. As. does 
not use the progressive aspect. Rather it uses 
present indefinite. But the Assamese learning 
Or, speakers shall invariably say apuni kflljii gjii 
ase/gjiise? instead of apuni k£Uei za-e? 'where 
are you going?' 

4.0. VOCABULARY EVIDENCES 

4.1. That the similarity stands as the most dis¬ 
turbing interference is quite obviously evident 
in respect of the vocabulary. The so-called 
cognate languages share a number of vocabulary 
in common. Words like okkhor(o) 'letter', 
sombad(3) 'news' , gram(3) 'village', purb(3)^ 
'earlier* are held in common by As., Bg., and 
Or. But the frequency of occurrences of these 
words may vary from one language to the other. 

Some words are quite active in Or. but not so 
in As. and Bg.; others are active in Bg. but not 
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so in As. and Or. As rather prefers akhar, xonbad, 
gao, agot in place of these words. The Bg. and 
Or. speakers invariably fail to distinguish the 
active vocabulary from the passive ones specially 
in the area of similarities. 

4.2. Among the cognate languages there might be 
a number of words with slight difference in form 
but with no difference in meaning. When the 
learners find such words in the TL they invariably, 
as an exercise of comprehension, recall the MT 
forms - even repeat the MT forms - reinforcing 
thereby the MT forms which normally results in 
failing to produce the word correctly in the TL. 

For example, when the Or. speakers find in As. 
the words like khelutti 'player', DpasondD 'dis¬ 
liking', kheti 'cultivation', opor 'up, on', they 
immediately recall and repeat the MT forms like 
khelaru, napDSOnd, khet(O), upor(D), etc. which 
are similar to As. forms; and therefore, no 
learning takes place. The words completely new 
or previously unknown, on the other hand, are 
received quite perfectly as if taken down in a 
clean slate. 

5.0. SYNTACTIC EVIDENCES 

5.1. In the construction of complex sentences 
with the finate verb in the principal clause 
bring in the past conditional, both As. and Or. 
follow the similar principles; e.g., 

As. zAdi xi kjilehtten moi khalo-htten 

'If he would have told, I would have 
eaten' 

Or. jDdi se kDhithante mu khaitha:nti 

'If he would have told, I would have 
eaten' 

or 

As. xi kAle moi khalohtten 'If he would 
have told, I would have eaten' 
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Or. se kohile mu khaithainti 'If he would 
have told, I would have eaten' 

It is seen that the constructions of the sentences 
in the two languages are just parallel ; but the 
learners of one language coming from the other 
language background invariably err in such con¬ 
structions. 

5.2. In both the languages - As. and Or., when 
any noun of multitude or a numerical meaning 'two 
or above' precedes the noun, no pi. suffix need 
be added to it. In the face of this simple and 
similar rule the Or. speakers commit mistakes by 
saying xo x3 sorai-bor in lieu of xo xp sorai 
'hundreds of birds' in Assamese. Similarly they 
say bfihut satrs-mane in lieu of hJlhut satro 'many 
students'. 

6.0. All these lend support to the observation 
that 'similarities' are not always easy to learn 
or teach; 'similar' features are often more 
difficult to learn than the 'dissimilar' features. 
It might be true that by being thought 'different' 
things become 'difficult' and by being throught 
to be 'difficult' things become 'more difficult'? 
but not the other way round. The 'similar' things 
do not necessarily become 'easier' even if thought 
to be 'easier'. There are valid psychological 
reasons too. 

6.1. Language learning, specially for the adults 
is not merely a habit formation. It requires a 
lot of mental efforts. Similar features by being 
thought to be 'simpler and easier' escape the 
conscious attention of the learners; eventually 
similar elements remain half—learnt or incomp¬ 
letely learnt. Once the As. learning Or. speakers 
discover that words like pani, besi, bAu, bondlo 
meaning.'water', 'more', 'mother' and 'closed-day' 
respectively are there in Assamese they start 
writing them as per MT spelling, and write paNi, 
besi, bou, bands instead. Similarly, once they 
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know that infinitives in As. are constructed from 
the future base of the verb stems they sbart gene¬ 
rating forms like an-iba-lfli instead of an-ib 3 - 10 .i 
'to bring' . 

6.2. Learners having formed an impression that 
similar things are easier to learn always look 
for words in the TL similar to, or even same with, 
the words in the MT. They feel satisfied or get 
a sense of'relief if they find similar words and 
just ignore the frequency of occurrences. But 
mere existence of a word in a dictionary or in a 
particular writing does not indicate that the 
word is active in that language. The word pani 
could be found in a Bengali dictionary as zDl in 
an Assamese one, or even in some particular con¬ 
text, but they are not active in the respective 
languages. Learners are likely to ignore such 
frequency count and commit mistakes. Similarly, 
the verb stem pi- in As. is not as active as it 
is in Or.; in As. pani kha-e 'eats water* whereas 
in Or. pani pi-e 'drinks water' 

6:3. Under the same assumption the learners look¬ 
ing for equivalents in the TL quite often overlook 
the 'selection-restriction* holding on the parti¬ 
cular words. The Vs. dekh- in Or. means 'see, 
look* but d kh- in As. means only 'see' not 'look' 
ghDr3 means 'house, home, and room' in Or., ghor 
means 'room' only in Bg. and 'house, home* in As. 
da in Or. means 'sickle* but 'big knife* in As. 

7.0. To overcome the difficulties in learning a 
language both receptively and productively in 
the area of 'differences' is no doubt difficult; 
but to overcome the difficulties in the area of 
'similarities' is also not less difficult. The 
possible solution could be to attach equal impor¬ 
tance to the teaching of the area of similarities 
too. The similarities should also be equally and 
seriously taught. The learner has to approach 
both the aspects - similarities as well as dis¬ 
similarities as if started with a clean slate 
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having no previous impressions - every sound, 
every word, every syntac structure being taken 
as if completely new, previously unknown. 


Abbreviations: 


AS.. 

Assamese 

Bg. 

Bengali 

hon. 

honorific 

MT 

Mother Tongue 

more hon. 

more honorific 

non-hon. 

non-honorific 

Or. 

Oriya 

pi. 

plural 

TL 

Target Language 

Vs. 

verb stem 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. The element inside the bracket is deleted when 

added to vowel-ending words. 

2. The element inside the bracket, viz., the in¬ 

herent and word final - is normally deleted 
in As. and Bg. 
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MOTHER TONGUE INTERFERENCE IN LANGUAGE LEARNING : 
SOME ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

K.S. Gurubasave Gowda 


1. This paper attempts to describe some of the 
problems of Hindi mother tongue (HMT) speakers 
in learning Kannada. As we are aware the diffe¬ 
rence between the primary (HMT) and secondary 
(target) language are of phonological, morpho¬ 
logical and syntactical. However, the scope of 
this paper is limited to some problems and they 
are classified under three headings: (1) Absence 
of equivalent phenomenon in the mother tongue; 

(2) Ignoring the difference in the case of partial 
similarity and (3) Failure to use the right allo- 
morphs when the allomorphs are phonologically 
conditioned. 

2.0. Absence of equivalent phenomenon in the 
mother tongue. 

2.1. (i) The vowels /e/, /e:/ and /o/, /o:/ are 
phonemes in Kannada. HMT speakers do not dis¬ 
tinguish the difference of short and long. Thus, 
to HMT speaker short /e/ and /o/ in the initial 
and medial positions will be /e:/ and /o:/. It 
should be noted that such absence of equivalent 
phenomenon is confined only to these two vowels. 
The substitution of long vowels for /e/ and /o/ 
is dominant in their speech habit: 
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Kannada 

HMT Kannada 

Glossary 

(a) 

ele 

e :le 

'leaf' 


eLi 

e:Li 

'puli' 


heNa 

he:Na 

'corpse' 


kere 

ke:re 

'tank' 

(b) 

ole 

o :le 

'oven' 


onake 

o:nake 

'pestle' 


hosa 

ho: sa 

'new' 


noga 

no:ga 

'yoke' 


2.2. Another feature observed in HMT speaker is 
dropping of final vowel. In Kannada vowel ending 
is a common feature. Thus, the dropping of final 
vowel will create a confusion in the minds of Li 
speaker and sometime such words do not give any 
meaning. 


ji:vana ji:van 

a:ka:Sa a:ka:S 

banda band- 

ma:Di ma:D- 

tinnu tinn- 


' life' 

’ sky' 

' (he) came' 
'having done' 
' to eat' 


First two examples may be tolerated because 
they do not upset the overall meaning of the word 
However, the last three examples do not give any 
meaning if the final vowel is dropped. 


2.3. The retroflex consonant /L/ is not available 
in the speech of HMT speaker. This sound is sub¬ 
stituted either by /l/ or /r/ alveolar lateral or 
retroflex flap respectively. The phoneme /L/ and 
/l/ are found in Kannada, the retroflex flap /R/ 
is not a phoneme in Kannada. 


aLu 

uLu 

taLa 


alu aRu 
ulu ^ uRu 
tala taRa 


'weep' 
'plough' 
' bottom' 


3.0. Ignoring the difference in the case of 
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partial similarity. 

3.1. On some words of HMT speaker where the final 
vowel is —a: becomes —e in Kannada. Though this 
change is not a regular phenomenon in Kannada, 
however, it reflected in some examples, such as. 


HMT 

Kannada 

bha:sa: 

bha:se 

praja: 

praje 

sa:1a: 

sa :le 

pu:ja: 

pu: je 


Glossary 

* language 1 
'people' 

'school' 

'worship' 

by not taking 
would affect 


If they retain the original -a: 
into account the vowel -e of Kannada 
the normal pattern of morphophonemic rule in 
Kannada. For example. 


Kannada (Morphophonemic rule) 


bha:se+annu .. 

bha:se-y-annu 

'language 
(ACC)' 

sa:le+alli ...... 

sa:le-y-alli 

'in the 
school' 

pu:je+ge 

pu:je-ge 

'to worship' 

praje+gaLu . 

praje-gaLu 

'peoples' 

HMT Kannada 



bha:sa:tannu ..... 

bha:sa:-nnu 

'language 
(ACC)' 

sa:la:+alli ...... 

sa:la:-lli 

'in the 
school' 

pu:ja:+ge . 

pu:ja:-ge 

'to worship' 

praja:+gaLu ...... 

praja:gaLu 

'peoples' 


Such changes are not welcomed in the Kannada 
language. 

4.0. Failure to use the right allomorphs, when 
the allomorphs are lexically conditioned. 

Some nouns take augments when they are 
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followed by case suffixes beginning with a vowel. 
In Hindi augmentation is not generally prevalent 
because nouns do not decline when they take post 
positions. Hence the use of augments in HMT 
Kannada becomes irregular, as shown below: 

Kannada HMT Kannada Glossary 

guDi-y-alli.. .guDi-,v-alii 'in the temple' 
mara-d-a ...mara-na 'trees' 

bass-in-alli. .bassi-d->alli 'in the bus' 
karu-v-inda...karu-n-inda 'from the calf' 

4.2. The dative case suffixes in Kannada are: 

-ige, -ge/-kke and akke. All these suffixes are 
phonologically conditioned. In Hindi only 
ko/ke:liye are the dative case suffixes. 

In Hindi their occurrence is not phonologi¬ 
cally conditioned. Hence, the HMT speaker finds 
it difficult in using proper dative case suffixes 
which are phonologically conditioned in Kannada. 
For example, 

ka:D-ige ka:Du-ge 'to forest* 

mane-ge mane-kke 'to house' 

mara-kke mara-ge 'to tree' 

ad-akke ada-ge 'to it' 

4.3. Kannada has separate morphemes to denote 
dative and accusative cases. But in Hindi the 
morpheme ko represents both dative and accusative. 
Thus, HMT speaker have confusion in using appro¬ 
priate cases and case suffixes: 

Kannada HMT Kannada 

avanannu kare avanige kare 

'call him' 'call to him' 

avaLige koDu 'avaLannu koDu 

'give-to her* 'give her' 
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4.4. There are two past tense markers are there 
in Hindi: -y- and -0-, the former occurs after 
vowel ending verbs and later occurs after con¬ 
sonant ending verbs. They are phonologically 
conditioned. 

Kannada has six past tense markers: -id-, 

-d-, -t-, -T-, -D-, and -k-. Kannada verbs can 
be classified according to their canonical shape. 
The existence of six past tense morphemes possesses 
a problem for HMT speaker. Hence he uses past 
tense markers in a irregular way. For instance, 

Kannada HMT Kannada 


ma:Du+past - ma:Did- ma:D-it 
kuDi+past = kuDi-d- kuDit- 

uLu+past = utt- uLt- 

naDu+past - naTT- naDud- 

uMNu+past = uND- uNT- 

nagu+past = nakk- nagk- 


'did' 
'drank * 
'plough' 
'planted' 
'ate' 

' laughed' 


It may be mentioned that the examples given above 
in HMT speaker's Kannada ate not the regular 
pattern of HMT Kannada. 


4.5. In Hindi only gender and number is marked in 
the past tense, whereas Kannada recognises three 
levels: tense, gender and number. The table 

given below show the Hindi and Kannada personal 
terminations. 


Hindi 


1st, 2nd 
and 3rd 
person 


Masculine 

singular 

Masculine 

plural 

Feiriinine 

singular 

Feminine 

plural 

-a: 

-e. 

-i: 

-i: 
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Kannada 



Singular 

Plural 

1st person 

-e/-enu 

-evu 

2nd person 

-e 

-iri 

3rd person 



Masculine 

Feminine 

-a/anu X 
-aLu X 

-aru 

3rd neuter 

-tu 

-avu 

From the 

above table it is 

clear that the 


HMT speaker's difficult area will be to remember 
the distinction of persons; also gender whereas 
3rd neuter is concerned. 

For the above mentioned interferences•the 
remedy should be in drills, exercises and explicit 
comparisons. 

















TRANSITION FROM MOTHER TONGUE TO DOMINANT LANGUAGE 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SINDHI) 

- K.P. Lekhwani 


1. INTRODUCTION: 

After the 1947 partition, about one million 
Hindu Sindhis migrated from Sindh (Pakistan) and 
spread all over India. Most of the Sindhi popu¬ 
lation settled in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Delhi. Apart from these 
states they also settled in cities and towns of 
other states. 

Thus Sindhi became a minority language in 
many states of the Indian Union. Naturally the 
Indian Sindhis came in contact with different 
language-communities. In a short period almost 
the entire new generation became bilingual. 

2. INDIAN SINDHI: 

Because of contacts with other Indian langu¬ 
ages the speech of Indian Sindhis has also 
changed remarkably. 

At the lexical level the use of Perso-Arabic 
borrowings has decreased and the use of Sanskrit 
borrowings has increased. 
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^t the phonological level, Perso-Arabic 
borrowed sounds /x r q f/ are losing their dis¬ 
tinctness. in many cases short-vowels /a tr 1 / 
are not produced word finally. 

A remarkable change may be observed at mor¬ 
phological level also. 

us ® of P rono minal-suffixed type con- 

oattpri°of ^ V , e ^ f f ected the Word formation- 
pattern of Sindh 1 to a considerable extent. 

fhan ?Lf in ? hi ^u he influenc e of Hindi is more 
than that of other Indian languages. 

of the e s?n^hi°f bein9 \ rainorit y language the use 
or the Smdhi language has become very limited 

As Dr Khubchandani (1963, p.30) observes -the’ 

language of Sindhi bilinguals is graduallv 

dlsplaced in formal communication in Y 

coSrt-affai^ Pa ^ 10 n 'i buSineSS ' admi nistration, 

as well as r>er« 3 n« a T el etc *' and also in formal 
speakersa^ Personal correspondence between Sindhi 
speakers and English or Hindi is taking its place". 

3, EDUCATION IN SINDHI: 

Mother tongue is considered best suited as 
a medium of early education as it aids concent 

schoolina ?^ n p ^°^ otes . crea tivity. Mother tongue 
schooling also helps minorities to preserve their 

languages. Because of these reasons our Consti- 

tioi°?n P ?h V;Lde fK adequate faci lities for instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue at the primary stage 

° hildren bel ° nging t0 dnguJtlo 

But more than half of the Sindhi children 
reason*?® n 3°Y this facility because of different 

»sdsonsf 


There are more Sindhi schools in Maharashtra 
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and Gujarat than in other states. There is at 
least one primary school in almost every Sindhi 
settlement and a high school in a bigger Sindhi- 
settlement in these two states. There are some 
Sindhi schools in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
other states also. 

There is no Sindhi medium at college level 
in our country. Sindhi is taught as a subject 
at the university level. A good number of 
Sindhi students study Sindhi as a subject at 
college level in Ulhasnagar and Bombay. 

4. PROBLEM OF BRIDGING THE GAP: 

No doubt the Sindhi schools are opened 
because the facility is given to open such schools 
But no serious thought is given to the problems 
which arise at different levels. 

Th^re are mainly two problems connected with 
this. First about the competence in their own 
mother tongue. Second about the smooth transi¬ 
tion from mother tongue to the dominant language. 

In India Sindhi children as well as teachers 
'home language* is influenced by the dominant 
language. Teachers' 'knowledge about' their own 
language is not satisfactory. As there is no use 
of Sindhi in administration and no facility of 
higher education through Sindhi medium is avail¬ 
able at the college level; they study through the 
dominant language medium only. 

As we observed in Madhya Pradesh during 
training such teachers; most of the teachers had 
not studied Sindhi at any level. They were 
Sindhis therefore they were asked to teach in 
Sindhi. Apart from that, the books were not 
available in Sindhi. The teachers themselves 
used to translate the matter from Hindi books. 

While observing their demonstration-lessons 
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it was found that they were not able to explain 
the concept or beauty behind a particular lesson. 
They were badly lacking in the knowledge of regis¬ 
ters. 


In 1975 language books and in 1977 the books 
for other subjects were published in Madhya Pradesh. 
But formal training is not given to the teachers. 

As they are not familiar with the Sindhi registers 
and concepts behind them, one can easily 
notice a wide gap between the objectives of sylla¬ 
bus, the text-book and the classroom practice. The 
teachers have to be given the basic concepts of 
the language itself. 

Problem does not end here. After completing 
their primary education, the children have to 
join a school where medium of instruction is not 
their mother tongue; but the dominant language. 
Because of it they suffer and lose their interest 
which results in the problems of wastage and 
stagnation. 

Where there is a facility of sindhi medium 
high school, there the same problem arises at the 
college-level, because at this level they have to 
study through the dominant language. 

5. SOME SUGGESTIONS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM: 

5.1. Some type of orientation courses should be 
arranged for those mother tongue teachers, who 
are lacking in the knowledge of these aspects; 
because of different reasons. 

5.2. The practical hand-books for such teachers 
may be prepared. 

5.3. Sindhi being a minority language has to join 
the mainstream of the dominant language, because 
education cannot afford to be monolingual at all 
the stages. Therefore bilingual education may be 
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adopted at primary level (where Sindhi high school 
facility is not available) for the smooth transi¬ 
tion from mother tongue to dominant language. 

First few years education should be given 
through mother tongue only. Bilingual teaching 
may be started from the last three years of the 
primary education. 

After completing primary schooling the child 
will easily study through dominant language; if 
bilingual education is handled properly. Detailed 
planning for the programme may be prepared accord¬ 
ing to the practical needs. 

At post-primary level mother tongue as a 
subject should be continued. 

5.4, In some places the students study through 
Sindhi medium upto high school. As there is no 
facility of Sindhi medium at college level, they 
have to study through dominant language. To fill 
the gap following steps may be taken: 

5.4.1. Bridge courses of different faculties may 
be developed for such students to bridge the gap 
and help them in understanding better, what goes 
on in the classroom. It will help them to develop 
capacity in comprehension and manipulation of the 
language to express through in various disciplines 

5.4.2. The textbooks and reference books may be 
prepared on different subjects according to the 
need and level of the students. These books may 
be prepared by resource persons or may be trans¬ 
lated from different languages. 

5.4.3. The bilingual glossaries of different 
subjects may be prepared to maintain the unifor¬ 
mity as well as helping the learners to under¬ 
stand the matter well. 

5.4.4. The success of total programme depends 
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upon its proper planning, appropriate material and 
trained teachers. Some type of orientation pro¬ 
gramme for these persons would be very much helpful 
for the success. 

5.4.5. The facility of teaching Sindhi as a subject 
should be provided where the students are willing 
to learn Sindhi at college level. 


6. CONCLUSION: 

To give proper education through mother 
tongue as well as to bridge the gap at both the 
levels (post-primary and pre-college level) is 
the need of the time. The problem needs a careful 
study; so Sindhis can maintain their language as 
well as have a smooth transition towards the main¬ 
stream. 
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AN ERROR ANALYSIS IN TAMIL OF THE ADVANCED COURSE 

LEARNERS 

- N. Nadaraja Pillai 


An error analysis concerned with the free 
expression of the advanced course Tamil learners 
of Southern Regional Language Centre of Central 
Institute of Indian Languages is done with the 
hope to focus on the learning problems of the 
learners of the language by describing and 
classifying the errors committed by them. 

The study is made in two parts: One, a free 
composition on Pongal festival of the Tamils and 
the other, a character study of the non-detailed 
text prescribed for the advanced course. 

The study aims at finding out - 

(1) The areas of errors after learning the 

language for about 8 months in the 
intensive programme. 

(2) Whether the errors can be grouped. 

<3) Whether the sources of the error can 
be identified. 

Whether there is mother tongue inter¬ 
ference at this stage of learning. 
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(5) Whether the result of the study could 
be of any help for designing a reme¬ 
dial course. 

Th© compositions of twentyfive learners were 
selected and analysed. Unless the whole language 
achievement — the idiosyncratic dialect in the 
words of Pitcorder - of each learner is analysed 
one cannot easily attempt to say that some errors 
made are systematic and some non-systematic. So 
as far as possible, the errors which might have 
been done by slips of nib, were omitted from the 
analysis. In other words no systematic study was 
made to differentiate between errors and mistakes. 

The classification of the errors is also a 
problem. Here in this paper the errors are 
classified into four groups, viz., orthographic, 
morphological, syntactic, and lexical. Out of 
these four the first and the last of the classi¬ 
fication have a very limited number of errors, 
still they are worth studying. There are some 
overlaps of the classification also. When one 
item goes to the morphological class the same can 
sometimes be grouped with the syntactic class 
also. Such a thing could prevail since out of 
the two parts of a sentence, one can go to the 
morphological and the same with the other part 
can go to the syntactical. 

*jayara :man mimaivai vaLarntasr 
jayaraiman mi:na:vai vaLarttair 
'Jayaraman brought up Meena' 

*ramaNi, viji poRiyiyal kaRRa utavi ceyta:n 
ramaNi, viji poRiyiyal kaRka utavi ceyta:n 
'Ramani helped Viji to study Engineering' 

In the first sentence the conjugation of the 
verb /vaLar/ as transitive is an error from the 
morphological point of view and from the syntactic 
point of view also, having an object one cannot 
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use an intransitive verb. 

.In the second sentence /kaRRa/ is a relative 
participle form but what is to be written is the 
infinitive form of the verb /kaRka/ 'to learn'. 
This error may be taken either as morphological 
or as syntactical. 

The errors are discussed in the order of 
orthographic, morphological, syntactical and 
lexical. 

From the analysis of the errors committed 
six kinds of sources were found out, out of which 
three are from the target language, which can be 
represented as follows: 



When one troubles with the finding of 
sources of errors made, the following algorithm 
would help. Teacher to learners' problem can also 
be connected by this. 
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(The error committed were attributed to six 

aS i ? the diac J ram wh en thinks that 

the TL would be the reason for a particular error 
it can be put into three boxes one after another 
whenever the previous one is not the reason. If 
none of them holds good, in the circle it can be 

tha^the^T^- A f n S tSd ^ one thinks 

n0t the reason he can directly go 
to find out whether MT would be the reason when 
the TL or MT could not be taken as the case of 
the error filter language could be. Filter 

lar W*ge which the learner knows 

hl ? MT u whlch ma Y be a common language 
both for the teacher and learner - may be the 

medium used.. Finally, if none of the three; 

TL, MT or filter language could be taken as the 
cause, the possible reason would be unlearnincr 
which leads to the reteaching. 
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The influence of the spoken variety (which 
has settled in the minds of the learndr) on the 
written variety is called as inter-language 
interference in this study (though the use of 
the term is restricted to denote the linguistic 
systems used by a learner in his attempted pro¬ 
duction of TL). 

I. ORTHOGRAPHIC ERRORS 

Though a lot of work have been done on the 
error analysis concerned with second/foreign 
language learning which has included almost every 
aspect of language teaching with an exception, 
viz., orthographic. The orthographic errors, 
though should be meagre, are of great interest 
for the study. 

The errors committed may be classified into 
three according to the causes to which they are 
attributed. 


(1) Errors caused by the difference between the 
writing system of TL and MT 


<sra< 55 i£> is written as &ri>snh 

wsami- is written as ursanL. 

is written as SU5& 

eyesi q is written as 


' gold' 
1 head' 
' fear' 
' love' 


The MT of the learners concerned is the rea¬ 
son, In the MTs of the learners who have com¬ 
mitted this type of errors - Telugu and Kannada 
in this case - the nasal before consonants in the 
middle position are represented by a single 
letter /o/ 'anuswara', which is realized as the 
homorganic nasal of the following consonant in 
the pronunciation. Hence, the learners transfer 
that experience to the TL also, representing the 
nasals of the middle position before consonants 
either as /is / or as /«»/-. Out of the 364 errors 
collected 22 were of orthographic. 
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(2) Errors caused by the phonology" of the TL 

Before explaining the actual errors committed 
one must go through the distribution of two con¬ 
sonants, viz., /k/ and /c/. The phoneme /k/ has 
three allophones one of which [x] occurs inter- 
vocalically and in the same way the allophone [s] 
of /c/ occurs inter-vocalically. It should be 
mentioned here that there is a free variation of 
[c] and [s] in the initial position. The two 
sounds /k/ and /c/ are represented by the letters 
/«/ and /& /. In addition to the Tamil scripts 
Grandha scripts are also taught, where /h/ and 
/s/ are represented by jkjp/ and / *>/ respectively. 
This leads to the error. 

. is written as 'son' 

urr&tb is written as urr^ 'affection' 

is written as tyemw 'desire* 

The free variation also becomes the cause of the 
error» 


is written as wiath 

&rr@ib is written as jvnptb 

(3) Errors which may be due to the writing system 
of the TL 

Another yet interesting orthographic error 
is the use of /js / and /m / {The former one - 
dental nasal - has lost its phonetic value and 
is pronounced as alveolar only as the latter). 

The dental nasal never occurs in the final posi¬ 
tion and the alveolar never occurs in the initial 
position. But 

je it gk’Sih is written as mn&suti 'bad smell' 

mrrm ^ is written as wrrjs 'deer* 

is written as eo&G&rs 'came-I' 
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II. MORPHOLOGICAL ERRORS 

The largest area of error is that of morpho¬ 
logy. 138 mistakes were found. These can be 
classified into four categories. 

(1) Errors due to over-extension of TL rules 

The interesting thing is that the rule of 
one word interferes with a very common word. 

maram - marattil 'on the tree' 

u:r - *u:rattil for u:ril 'in the town' 

tamil - *tamilattil for tamilil 'in Tamil' 


(2) Errors due to over-generalization 


According to the verb's weak or strong qua¬ 
lity its tense markers change. But on the model 
of one verb the other's conjugation is generalized 
irrespective of its weak/strong nature. 


(a) 


te:y - te:ykkiRe:n 'rub-I' 

very - *ve:ykkiRe:n for verykiRern, 

'cover-I' 


(b) vilu - viluntern 'fell-I' 

ulu - *uTunte:n for ulutem 'plough-I' 
alu - *alunte:n for alutem 'wept-I' 


(3) Error due to MT interference 


In the morphology of the verbal participle 
form the MT interference is more. 


There are two classes of verbal participle 
(VP) forms in Tamil. 

ti) Verbs, which take /-in-/ as the past 
tense marker take /-i-/ as the VP 
suffix, and 

(ii) Verbs which have the structure, verb 
root '+ past tense marker + u. 
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The errors are committed more often in the second 
category of verbs. This can be attributed to MT 
interference most commonly and in the least to 
over -generalization on the model of first category 
of verbs. 

(i) *cennai po :y ce rri avanai pa;rtte:n +* 
cennai po:y ce:rntu avanai pa:rtte:n 
'Having reached Madras, I saw him'. 

(ii) *ariciyai pa:naiyil posTTi 
ponkukiRa:rkaL 
ariciyai pamaiyil posTTu 
ponkukiRa:rkaL 

'Having put the rice in the pot, 
they cook'. 

(iii) *kalya:Nam ceyti koLLa ti:rma:ni- 
tta:rkaL 

kalya:Nam ceytu koLLa ti:rma:ni-, 
tta:rkaL 

'They decided to marry'. 

(iv) *viji po:li:ska:rarkaLai ku:*ppiTTi 
po:na:n 

viji po:li:ska srarkaLai ku:ppiTTu 
po:na:n 

'Having called the police, Viji went*. 

Since in the MT of the learners (Telugu) the 
VP is formed by the former design. 

(4) Errors due to unlearning 

Some of the errors committed by the students 
could not be attributed to any other reasons other 
than this since the learners - know the forms, but 
do not know the exact morphology of the combina¬ 
tion. 


(a) When the present or past negative or 
permissive suffix is added, the verb root should 
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be first of all changed to an infinitive form. 

Such a change of the verb before adding the suffix 
is more common in the language and the mistakes 
are also very common. 

pa:Tula:m for pa:Tala:m 'may sing' 
kiLampula:m for kiLampala:m 'may slart' 
puRappaTule: for puRappaTale 'did not start' 
ceyle for ceyyale 'did not do' 

(puRappaTavillai and ceyyavillai are the 
correct written forms). 

(b) When the case marker is added to a noun 
some sandhi changes take place. But more often 
it is not taken into consideration. 

(i) ramaNi iTam avaL uTan 
But the correct forms are 
ramaNiyiTam 'with Ramani' 
avaLutan 'with her' 

(ii) When two nouns are compounded, in 
[-Tu-3 ending nouns the first word 
needs some change.. 
vi:Tu + pa:Tam — *vi:Tupa:Tam 
It should be 

vi:TTu pa:Tam 'home work' 
ma:Tu + vaNTi — *ma:TuvaNTi 
It should be 

ma:TTu vaNTi 'bullock cart* 

III. SYNTACTIC ERRORS 

Ninetyseven syntactic errors were collected. 
There are five categories of syntactic errors. 

The major part of it goes to the co-occurrence of 
cases with the verbs. The verbs are selectionally 
dominant. Each verb has a case frame, in which 
the cases occur which are otherwise called as 
contextual features. Along with the introduction of 
a verb in the class the contextual feature should 
also be given. 
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The errors collected are attributed to two 
causes. 

(1) Errors due to MT interference 

(i) *ramaNi mi:na:vukku parrttu 
makilntam 

ramaNi mi:na:vai pa:rttu makilnta:n 
'Raman i got pleasure by seeing Meena'. 

(ii) *mi:na: rukmaNiyin makanukku kalyatnam 
ceytu koLLa ti:rma:nitta:L 
mi:na: rukmaNiyin makanai kalya:Nam 
ceytu koLLa ti:rma:nitta:L 
'Meena decided to marry the eldest 
sone of Rukmani'. 

(iii)*ya:rukkum alaikka ma:TTe:n 
ya:raiyam alaikka ma:TTe:n 
'(I) will not invite anybody*. 

(iv) *avaL anta u:rukku capitta:L 
avaL anta u:rai capittarL . 

'She cursed that town'. 

(v) *cuci:la: conna varrttaikaLukku 
rukmaNi nampavillai 
cuci:la: conna va:rttaikaLai 
rukmaNi nampavillai 
'Rukmani didn't believe the words 
of Susheela'. 

The interesting thing is that in the MT of 
the learners (who speak Indo-Aryan languages) 
both the accusative and the dative cases are 
represented by a single marker and in the TL by 
two different markers. But the learners predomi¬ 
nantly use only the dative case and not accusa¬ 
tive case. The reason for this could not be 
traced out. 

The frequency of accusative being used in 
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the dative's place is very less. 

(i) *ma:TukkaLai nanRi terivikkum vila: 

ma:TukaLukku nanRi terivikkum vTlai 
'The festival to show the'gratitude 
to the cattle 8 . ^ 

(ii) *na:n avaLai koTuttern 

na:n avaLukku koTutte :n 
'I gave (it) to her 1 . 

When such errors are committed by Hindi 
knowing Telugu (or any other language) speakers. 

The cause is said to be the filter language. 

(2) Errors due to unlearning 

Some of the errors committed on the contextual 
features, could not be attributed to any other 
concrete cause excepting unlearning. 

(i)*ramaNi mi:na:ku:Ta kalyasNam ceyvair 
ramaNi mi:na:vai kalya:Nam ceyva:r 
8 Ramani will marry Meena 8 . 

(ii) *muraLi avaLuTan taluvukiRatu 

muraLi avaLai taluvukiRa:n 
'Murali embraces~her 8 . 

(iii) *na:n campa :tikkiRa paNattai en 

manaiviyai ka:ppa s RRa ve sNTum 
na:n campa : tikkiRa paNattai1 en 
manaiviyai ka:ppa:RRa veiNTum 
8 1 have to look after my wife with 
the money I earn’. 

(iv) *cuci:la: vijiyuTaya paRRi conna:L 
cucitla: vijiyai paRRi conna:1 
8 Susheela told about viji 8 . 


(v)*avaLuTaya makaniTam cuRRi keTTu 
po:na:L 
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avaLuTaya makano:Tu cuRRi keTTu 
po:na:L 

'Having wandered with her son, 

(she) spoiled herself. 

. 

(vi) *appa: ya:rukku aTippa:r? 
appa: yasrai aTippair? 

'Whom will the father beat?' 

(vii) *vi:TTai nulaivair 
vi:TTil nuTaivasr 
'(He) will“enter the house*. 

(viii) *avaL ramaNiyuTan ke:Tpa:L 
avaL ramaNiyiTam ke:Tpa:L 
'She will ask Ramani*. 

Agreement form an other group of syntactic 
errors. In Tamil the subject and the predicate 
verb should agree in gender and number. 

(1) Errors due to MT interference 

(i) *avaL enkaLo:Tu vantatu 
avaL enkaLosTu vanta:L 
'She came with us'. 

(ii) *anta peN alakaika irukkiRatu 
anta peN aTakarka irukkiRaiL 
'That lady is beautiful'. 

(iii) *cuci:la: kuTiyiruntatu 
cue :1a: kuTiyirunta:L 
'Susheela stayed (there)'. 

(iv) *avaL na:n varuve:n enRu connatu 
avaL na:n varuve:n enRu conna:L 
'She told that she would come'. 

The feraine and neuter are marked by only one 
suffix in the MT of the learners, (Telugu) who 
have committed this errors. 
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Another interesting error, committed by 
malayalam speaker is the usecfneutergender- 
number suffix with almost all the singular 
subjects - the lack of personal termination 
the 3 MT may bfthe reason for such an error. 


(i) *avan paiTTu pasTi ahku vantatu 
avan paiTTu paiTi anku^vanta:n 
'He came there singing . 


(ii) *avaL cinimasvukku posnatu 
avaL cinimasvukku posnasL 


or sometimes the VP form only 


(iii) 


*na : n kumpako sNattukku posyi 
na:n kumpako;Nattukku po:ne:n 
'I went to Kumbakonam'. 


(2) Errors due to unlearning 

(i) * pa sTankaL eTukkappaTukinRatu 
pasTankaL eTukkappaTukinRana 

'The lessons are being taken . 

(ii) *ammasvuTan ramaNi posnasL 

amma tVuTan ramaNi posnasn t 

'Ramani went with (his) mother . 


*va:yppu kasttirukkinRana 
va:yppu ka:ttirukkinRatu 
•Opportunity waits'. 

(iv) *pasmpukaL kasTci tarukinRatu 
pasmpukaL ka-.Tci tarukinRana 
'Snakes appear 1 . 


(v) 


*nikalcci eTuttu kasTTukinRana 
nikalcci eTuttu kasTTukinRatu 
'That incident shows'. 


There is another group of syntactic errors 
which comes under the errors m word order. 
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(i) ramaNikku maTTum Rs.2O0 campaLam 
ramaNikku Rs.200 maTTum campaLam 
Ramani gets Rs.200 only as salary'. 

(if) *avaLukku maTTum tamil teriyum 
avaLukku tamil maTTum teriyum 
She knows Tamil only'. 


In the non-cognate languages the particle 

iTtar ■*"» • 

derivpd 1Ve r an m ^ransitive use of a same verb- 

verbl whirh^^ 11111 >^5® * s a class of transitive 
part f , (a) derived from their counter- 

by cha ?9 ln 9 the tense marker it gets 

when^ith^^ 6 qU ? 1;L u Y ’ . The errors are committed 
tevf, ^° ne ° f hem 13 used in different con- 
texts. As discussed earlier this may be grouped 
with morphological errors also. grouped 


(i) avar tan peTTiyai iRankina:r’ 
avar tan peTTiyai iRakkina:r 
He got down his box'. 

(ii) *jayara:man tan makaLai vaLarntarr 
jayara :man tan makaLai vaLartftair 
Jayaraman brought up his daughter*. 

(iii) *ka:Laiyri aTankuva:rkaL 
ka:Laiyai aTakkuva:rkaL 
'(They) will subdue the bull*. 

(iv) *ramaNi nimmati aTaippa:n 
ramaNi nimmati aTaivam 
'Ramani will get solaced'. 


.. The . fifth group of syntactical errors are in 
the Passive construction. The causes are two-folc 
One by the MT interference and the other unlearniJ 
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of the TL rules concerning with passive construc¬ 
tion . 

(1) Errors caused by MT interference 

(i) *avan ka:ppa:RRal paTTatn 

avan ka:ppa:RRa paTTatn 
'He was saved'. 

(ii) *atu kaTTal paTTatu 
atu kaTTa paTTatu 
'That was constructed'. 

In Kannada the passive construction is formed 
with the gerund + paTTu structure !and the same is 
transferred to the TL, where an infinitive form 
is used. 

The majority of the errors in the passive 
constructions are due to the preposed object of 
the active sentence, which will lose its objec¬ 
tive case marker and becomes the subject of the 
passive sentence. But the objective case marker 
ig not dropped in the data collected. 

(i) *itai 2000 a:NTukkaLukku munpu 
kaTTappaTTa:n 

itu 2000 a:NTukaLukku munpu 
kaTTappaTTatu 

'It was built 2000 years,back*. 

(ii) *ivaLai vijiyail ka:talikkappaTTatu 

ival vijiyail kartalikkappaTTa:L 
•She was loved by Viji'. 

(iii) *ippa:TalkaLai eTTu nu:lkaLa:ka 
tokikkappaTTuLLatu 
ippa:TalkaL eTTu nu:lkaLa:ka 
tokukkappaTTuLLana 
'These poems had been grouped as 
8 books *. 

(iv)*itai kaicumaram enRa pa:Tattiliruntu 
eTukkappaTTuLLatu 
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itu karcumaram enRa parTattiliruntu 
eTukkappaTTuLLatu 

’This has been taken from the lesson 
- karcumaram'. 

(v) *u:rvalattai mika ciRapparka 
koNTarTappaTukiRatu 
urrvalam mika ciRapparka 
koNTa rTappaTukiRatu 
'The procession was conducted 
very grandly'. 

IV. LEXICAL ERRORS 

When the learner is in the process of learn¬ 
ing, the 'ideosyncratic dialect* also has got a 
role in the errors committed. In the basic 
course of the intensive programme the spoken 
variety of the language is taught. It is here 
I should mention that Tamil is a diglossic langu¬ 
age and hence the course aims at teaching both 
the formal and informal varieties. The spoken/ 
informal is taught in the basic course, a switch 
over is made in the intermediate course and the 
written/formal variety is taught completely in 
the second half of the intermediate and completely 
in the advanced course. The well formed competence 
in the spoken variety of the language interfere in 
the learning of the written variety. This inter¬ 
ference I would like to call as inter-language 
interference (or intra-language). The errors of 
this kind has got a good frequency. Forty mistakes 
were found. 

Spoken Written 

ippa 
eppavum 
rompa 
irukkutu 

In the vocabulary part of the errors the MT 


ippo:tu/ippo:lutu 
eppo:lutum 
mika/niRaiya 
irukkiRatu 


'now' 

1 always' 
'very' 
'it is' 
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influence is more. The interesting thing here is 
that the cognate group makes use of more MT voca¬ 
bulary. Under this we shall have three cate¬ 
gories. 

(1) Words which have a meaning shift 


avaka:cam 

for 

varyppu 

'opportunity' 
'shop' 

pe:TTai 

for 

kaTai 

sama:jam 

for 

samu:kam 

'society' 

pirama:tarn 

for 

vipattu 

'accident/ 
danger' 

va:rttai 

for 

ceyti 

'news' 


(2) Words which have different phonetic shape but 
meaning will be same 


(3) 


pu:rNami 

for 

pourNami 

'full moon' 

ka:ppa:Tu 

for 

ka:ppaRRu 

'to protect' 

sattupo: 

for 

cettupo: 

'to die' 

Jci: lil 

for 

kijle: 

'below' 

taivam 

for 

teyvam 

'God' 

Words which 

will not 

fit in the 

TL (a complete 

transfer) 




pavittrarv 

for 

punitam 

'chastity' 

piravatcam 

for 

ullarcapiraya:Nam 'tour' 

va:ta:varaNam for 

taTpaveTpanilai,'climate' 

maku 

for 

kulantai 

'child' 

karuvu 

for 

pancam 

'femine' 


ka:tamperi for natval 'novel' 

aTTaka:cama:ka for vimaricaiya:ka 'grandly' 


The non-cognate group on the other hand, 
fails to nativize certain words from their MT 
which suit the TL sometimes. 


ka:l 
uta:raN 
a:vaciya 
avaka:sa 
te: sa 
camu:ka 


for 

ka:1am 

'time' 

for 

uta:raNam 

'example' 

for 

. avaciyam 

'necessary 

for 

avaka ream 

'time' 

for 

te:cam 

'country' 

for 

camu:kam 

'society' 
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Yet another interesting error for study is 
the selection of verbs. The errors comes when 
the selectional restrictions of the object (verb) 
is violated. 

(i) *tirumaNam tisrntatu for 
tirumaNam muTintatu 
’marriage is over' 

(ii) *kaiyai tuvaitta:n for 
kaiyai kaluvinam 
'(he) washed (his) hands' 

(iii) *cinima: puRappaTTatu for 
cinima: toTankiyatu 
'cinema began' 

muTi and tiir, tuvai and kaluvu, and puRappaTu 
and toTanku have semantic similarity. But the 
selection leads to the error. Fiftyfive mistakes 
were found in the vocabulary category. 

As expected the result of the study of the 
errors is useful for: 

(1) common weakness with which the learners 

need help, 

(2) words, structures or verb forms which 

prove to be too difficult at a parti¬ 
cular stage, 

(3) which part of the syllabus is vital for 

communication, 

(4) what type of information (more) is 

necessary for the learners, and 

(5) the changes necessary in the syllabus 

or the need for a remedial course 
and what type of remedial material 
is necessary (which may be useful 
for the future learners and even 
the present). 

* * * * 
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PROGRAMME OF RLCs 

- S. Rajaram 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages 
through its Regional Language Centres (RLCs) has 
been training the teachers in learning and teach¬ 
ing Indian languages. The teaching techniques 
and the instructional materials are of a scienti¬ 
fic nature and claim to have made the students 
to acquire the complete mastery in all language 
skills in 1100 hours of duration. In this con¬ 
text, it will not be out of place if mention is 
made about the teaching strategy of these Regional 
Language Centres. 

As any generalized language course, the 
language course in different Indian languages in 
the RLCs is also based upon the objectives of 
acquiring the fundamental language skills. In 
addition to achieve these language skills every 
teacher is expected to teach the language learned 
in a RLC to the students of his school and pre¬ 
pare suitable instructional materials as and when 
necessary. 

The entire language course in the RLCs is 
divided into Basic, Intermediate and Advance. 

The basic course aims at developing a mastery 
of the fundamental language skills in general 
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and listening and speaking in particular. To 
achieve these language skills the materials are 
prepared on the lines of modern linguistic tech¬ 
niques. A great deal of emphasis is placed on 
reading and writing during the intermediate and 
advance stages. The written language is given 
more prominence during this period. This 
strategy almost affects the development of 
speaking skill even though the spoken language 
is often practised in the form of conversation 
in the classroom to keep track of it even after 
the basic course. But it is found tljat the 
language performance of the learners is less 
appropriate to social situations even at the end 
of the course. There is no doubt that the mate¬ 
rials facilitate the acquisition of grammatical 
competence. But very seldom facilitates the 
acquisition of communicative competence. 

The basic reason one could visualize after 
a careful analysis of the organisation of the 
matenais prepared by the RLCs is that it assumes 
^ ^ acquisition of grammatical competence 

would automatically lead to an acquisition of 
communicative conventions. That is, it looks as 
though the learner himself can readily acquire 
the knowledge of the communicative aspects of 
language during the course after his acquisition 
of the grammatical system. In addition to this, 
the materials are organised largely on the basis 
of structural syllabus which theoretically stllows 
less communicative factors to be taught for 
effective communicative transactions. This paper 
attempts to explore the feasibility of adopting 
functional syllabus which primarily aims at 
developing communicative competence in the gene¬ 
ralized language course envisaged by the RLCs and 
establishes its maximal role in the language 
teaching strategy of the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages. 


Wilkins (1976) proposes a semantic approach 
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to the construction of language syllabuses as an 
alternative to grammatical and situational 
approaches. The idea of 'notional' or functional 
syllabus as exemplified by Wilkins in this small 
venture has now attracted an enormous amount of 
attention of the language teachers and applied 
linguists. This has been considered particularly 
by applied linguists as an effective approach in 
designing need based courses for the learners 
who actually want to communicate rather than to 
learn a set of responses through structural 
syllabuses. Now the language teachers in general 
feel that a communicative syllabus alone can 
fulfil the basic objectives of language learning. 

Unlike grammatical and situational syllabuses, 
the functional syllabus takes communicative capa¬ 
city as the starting point and asks what it is a 
speaker communicates in and through language. 
Wilkins by this approach strongly believes that 
it is possible to establish what kind of a thing 
a speaker needs to say, what situational con¬ 
straints will be operating and from there what 
linguistic forms are suitable for the encoding 
of the message. 

This approach to syllabus is superior to 
both grammatical or structural and situational 
approaches. The foremost advantage of this 
approach is the loss of motivation which normally 
happens in any language course based on structural 
syllabus can be avoided and a learner who needs 
to see some immediate practical return for his 
learning will be motivated further. Secondly, 
the structural syllabus fails to provide necessary 
conditions for the acquisition of communicative 
competence. It assumes that both grammatical 
and functional abilities are the same and the 
learner himself can acquire the communicative 
competence during or after the grammatical rules 
are learned. Situational syllabus, in this 
respect, is superior to structural syllabus 
because it is learner rather than subject 
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centered. However, situational syllabus is also 
not free from criticism. The important danger 
to this syllabus is the different linguistic 
forms in any one situational unit. That is, the 
linguistic forms in a particular unit based on 
situational syllabus do not maintain any linear 
progression as we normally find in a structural 
syllabus. As a result, these diverse linguistic 
forms do not allow a learner to generalize 
grammatical learning and in fact make his task 
more difficult. Above all, through these sylla¬ 
buses the learner may acquire a complete mastery 
over the linguistic structures but may not acquire 
enough competence in language use as these sylla¬ 
buses more concern with grammatical competence 
than communicative competence. 

As an alternative to these approaches and 
to combat the inadequacies Wilkins suggests the 
use of the ’notion’ as the unit on which the 
syllabus will be based. Notional categories 
are suggested for three types of meaning: 

(i) Semantico-grammatical categories cover 
' ideational’ T T _nf ^ognrETve^oF^proposrEronar' 
meaning, 

(ii) Modal categories deal with the ways 
in which we express our attitude to what we are 
saying and 

(iii) Categories of communicative function 
are used to classify what we do through language. 
The communicative functions are greeting, invit¬ 
ing, warning, requesting etc. A functional 
syllabus is organised in terms of these communi¬ 
cative functions keeping the learner’s require¬ 
ments in view. Therefore, the structural organi¬ 
zation as it is maintained in structural syllabus 
would not be possible in this syllabus. We will 
deal with this problem later and let us not go 
into the details of the production of functional 
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materials as the present paper is not ^intended to 
do. 


As any other syllabus Wilkins' notional 
syllabus is also not free from criticism. Johnson 
(1976) discusses the limitations and several 
difficulties of this syllabus. He mentions parti¬ 
cularly the difficulty of reconciling the notional 
and structural progression at the elementary level 
of language learning. This particularly creates 
several problems in grading. Considering this, 
there is a common belief among language teachers 
that functional syllabus can have justifiable 
role only after a basic grammar is internalized. 
The functional syllabus is more welcome in the 
intermediate and /or advance stage in the gene¬ 
ralized language courses where basic linguistic 
forms have been sufficiently mastered by the 
learner. 

Johnson (1977) suggests a grammatical 
approach at the lower levels followed by a func¬ 
tional approach for more advanced students. 

Johnson feels that this approach may prove to 
be the optimal solution and says, "the student 
would progress from learning how the language 
operates to learning how it is used utilizing 
grammatical and functional syllabuses respec¬ 
tively to focus on each task". 

This approach may be more effective than 
the whole of structural or functional approach 
in the generalized course like the one envisaged 
by the RLCs. This approach will help the learners 
to keep track of the spoken language even in the 
intermediate and advance stages where more 
emphasis is made on reading and writing. And 
also can be exploited to acquire more and more 
communicative abilities. By this approach cer¬ 
tain inherent difficulties in adopting functional 
syllabus can also easily be overcome. 

Firstly, one can clearly visualize some 
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problems in grading when communicative criterion 
is applied as a guiding principle in preparing 
tunctional materials. The structural progression 
which can easily be maintained from the beginning 
to end in the structural syllabus is very seldom 
operational m the production of materials basing 
on communicative functions. The structural pro- 
gression even though fails to provide necessary 
conditions for the acquisition of communicative 
competence it is an indisputable fact that the 
acquisition of grammatical competence is more 
facilitated by the linear order of grading. Since 
the linguistic content in the functional syllabus 
is planned according to the semantic demands of 
the learner the step by step procedure in grading 
becomes an impossible task. Therefore, the 
structural disorganisation in the functional 
syllabus remains a threat to the learner. But 
in the approach we have proposed here the learner 
need not bother much about the structural grading 
as it has been already taken care off in the 
beginning when the materials based on structural 
syllabus are taught. 

5 n ^diLion to this, functional syllabus in 
the absence of structural syllabus creates some 
other problems too. The application of communi- 
ca_ive criterion to design a syllabus presupposes 
a large amount of grammatical competence and 
demands .the learner to be more familiarize with 
the rhetoric patterns of a structure, in reality, 
tnis is an over expectation on the part of the 
material, producer in the absence of a structural 
sy labus. This problem can also be overcome if 
the functional syllabus follows structural sylla¬ 
bus m order. * 


Secondly, it is always felt that the func¬ 
tional syllabus is deprived of structural practice 
as it is inherently communicative in nature rather 
than grammatical. The functional syllabus presents 
a communicative setting as natural as possible. 
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This involves more complexity of grammar and a 
large number of vocabulary items in the beginning 
of the course. Therefore, it is difficult for 
the learner to remember long and unfamiliar sen¬ 
tences in performing structural practice in the 
classroom. But in the present approach the 
structural practice becomes easy as the functional 
syllabus immediately follows the structural 
syllabus in which the structures are already 
variously practised by the learner. 

Thirdly, the functional materials at inter¬ 
mediate and advance stages will help the learner 
to review what have been already learned through 
structural syllabus in the basic level. In the 
structural syllabus the language is generally 
identified as a set of 'forms' and rarely as a 
set of 'meanings'. For instance, 'imperative' 
is recognised as a grammatical category in the 
structural syllabus. As a grammatical category 
it is simple but semantically quite complex. 

The structural syllabus as such teach imperative 
as a form of expression rather than as a set of 
meanings like command, request, etc. When the 
learner is exposed to different communicative’ 
functions through functional syllabus he will 
have an opportunity to know the different mean¬ 
ings of imperative in different social contexts 
and as a result a review of a particular structure 
in various contexts may effectively be done by 
the learner. This review ultimately enables the 
learner to recognise different patterns of a 
structure as required by various communicative 
transactions and this will again.facilitate the 
learner to approximate his own linguistic be¬ 
haviour more and more closely to the global 
language. 

This approach, even though, is assumed to be 
a solution to the problem of lack of communica¬ 
tive competence in the generalized language 
courses, an adequate attention has to be paid 
to the adoption of the functional syllabus and 
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organisation of the materials based on it. The 
major problem one can visualize in this approach 
would be of positive transfer of linguistic com¬ 
petence into communicative competence in a real 
communicative setting. The present paper is 
incomplete in a way that the problems involved 
in adopting functional syllabus in the generalized 
language courses have not been discussed.. This 
paper, as just proposes an approach to solve the 
problem of communicative competence in the langu¬ 
age courses envisaged by the RLCs the discussion 
of the above kind would be possible only after 
the adoption of the functional syllabus. 
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THE ROLE OF CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS OF SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 

- A. Refad Fatihi 


It is generally agreed that a successful 
programme of teaching a second language must be 
based on an accurate description of both the 
source and target languages. Because the 
experience the learner had in building the 
grammar of natural language helps him in the 
learning of second language, and therefore, 
learning a second language is always in some 
measure repeating an old experience. To that 
extent it is like marrying a second time. 

The native language or mother tongue Is 
learnt since infancy. The habits of thoughts 
are tide to a person's habits of language. 

Hence, any progress in second language learning 
depends on: 

(i) Kinds of differences between the 
first language and second. 

(ii) Degree of differences, i.e., how 
much the first language inter¬ 
feres with the second. 

Languages differ not only in specific terms 
of objects and actions they differ in kind of 
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linguistics and social context in which these 
terms are used when a person hears a second langu¬ 
age he does so through the pattern of his own 
language. Every language has its own traditions, 
and has its own view of the world, hence a word 
a phrase in the source language may not have 
exactly equivalent range of distribution of the 
target language. A word or the sound of the 
second language may or may not have counterparts 
in the native language. These similarities and 
differences which are the cause of many told 
interference may be found in pronunciation, 
grammar vocabulary and usage. Here, it seems 
important to point out that partial similarities 
creat greater problems than totally different 
situations. An analysis, of these differences 
and similarities between the source language and 
target language is called contrastive analysis. 

The contrastive study was first advocated 
by the Lado and Fries School. Fries who has 
been quoted by Lado in the first page of his 
book 'Linguistics Across Culture' gave the funda¬ 
mental assumption that 

"the most efficient materials are those 
that are based upon a scientific des¬ 
cription of the language to be learnt 
carefully compared with a description 
of the native language of the learner". 

A working technique to carry out a systematic 
comparison of the two languages was evolved by 
Lado in his 'Linguistics Across Culture'. Beside 
this Heffner's contrastive analysis of English 
and German is a good ex-mple of this kind of con¬ 
trastive approach. 

Chomsky's syntactic structure paved the way 
for a new line of thinking in contrastive analysis 
Linguists working in this field compare Kernel 
sentences in the two languages under consideration 
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Now that we have made a distinction between deep 
and surface structures the comparison of two 
linguistic system is quite meaningful. The claim 
that languages are similar in there deep struc¬ 
tures make the comparison quite simple. There 
are always approximate semantic equivalents in 
all languages but moving from one language to 
another involved a different kind of application 
of the transformational rules. For example, we 
have interrogative.in English as well as in Urdu. 
In English the basic transformational process in 
the interrogatives is the 'inversion 1 . 

He is a teacher ===$> is he a teacher? 


Apply the rule of inversions and get the 
sentence''Is he a teacher' which"is interrogative. 

But in Urdu there is no inversion at all. 
Interrogative sentences are made by 'adjunction'. 


kaya woh ustad hae 





woh ustad hae 


By the_application of adjunction rule of trans¬ 
formational generative grammar we get the interro¬ 
gative sentence in Urdu. Thus, we see that both 
the languages have rules which are semantically 
equivalent but whose application leads to diffe¬ 
rent structure. 


Similarly in Urdu there is no clear cut 
distinction between the use of the habitual pre¬ 
sent and the present progressive quite often they 
are interchangeable 

woh Urdu centre me kam karta hae 

woh Urdu centre me kam kar raha hae 

This is responsible for the mistake which is quite 
often made in English. 
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'He is working in the Urdu Centre' for 

* He works in the Urdu Centre' 

For a native speaker of English learning Urdu 
will be quite formidable task to understand the 
Urdu form 'woh' representing so many English forms 
belonging to two different grammatical sub-classes 
standing for demonstrative pronouns, i. e., that 
those etc. and for personal pronouns, i. e., he, 
she, they, etc. Related to this we have the prob¬ 
lem of 'since' and 'for'. In Urdu /se/ corresponds 
to English prepositions 'from', 'for', 'since* and 
a number of other prepositions. Unless the Urdu 
learner is not pointed out these differences of 
the two languages he is likely to make mistakes. 

To avoid these mistakes the guiding princi¬ 
ple of the contrastive analysis should be these 
questions* 

(i) Whether a unit exists in the other 
language or not. 

(ii) Whether the unit has variants,and 
if to how many. 

(iii) What is the range of occurrence 
and distribution of the units 
and how they stand in compari¬ 
son. 

There are some other considerations peculiar 
to phonology, morphology and syntax, which should 
also be considered while analysing the two langu¬ 
ages. 


Lexical distribution should also be analysed 
contrastively. Urdu lexical.items 'badalna and 
tabdil karna' is translatable into English words 
'to change', 'to modify*, 'to alter* whereas the 
Urdu word can be used in all the places where the 
English word occur in English sentences. But the 
English words cannot be interchangeable. For 
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example, Urdu sentence 'palan badaliye* will be 
translated into modify the plan, but; the Urdu 
sentence ’train badliye* will not be translated 
into modify the train. In the same way ’alter 
the plan* is an acceptable sentence, but 1 alter 
the train* and 'these shirts must be modified* 
are not acceptable. 

At syntactic level all these above conside¬ 
rations will count. Any stereotyped translation 
of the sentences from one language to another 
can be misleading and even ridiculous like, 

*My head is eating circle* for 

mera sar chakar kha raha hae 

A contrastive analysis will not be fully 
acceptable unless each and every rule of the two 
language are not compared. To start with such a 
contrast and comparison there are three possibi¬ 
lities. 

Rule of source Lg. Rule of target Lg, 

Rule of source Lg. 0 of target Lg. • 

0 of source Lg. Rule of target Lg. 

If we fake the more fundamental distinction 
between optional and obligatory rules and combine 
it with three basic cases cited above, the follow 
ing possibilities may emerge: 

Rule of Source Lg . Rule of Target Lg . 

Optional 
Obligatory 
Optional 
Obligatory 
0 
0 

Obligatory 


(i) 0 
(ii) 0 

(iii) Obligatory 
(iv) Optional 
(v) Obligatory 
(vi) Optional 
(vii) Obligatory 
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Take the case: 

(i) Urdu plural markers of verb /ti/ and 
/te/ are optional in choice for which there is no 
equivalent rule in English. 

. , . Urdu /q/ and /k/ are obligatory for 

which there is sounds in English. 

w ii i i i) ^\ Urd \ ,gaya gayi ' are optional forms 
but m English we have obligatory form ’went'. 

. j iv i /P/ and /PV sounds in Urdu are phone- 

opUonal°and 9 aSon^c. Engli3h /?/ and tPh) are 

torally 'in ° bU * a " 

. ,( y i) English has an optional rule regarding 

the allophonic distribution of the phoneme /l/ 
for which there is no equivalent rule in Urdu. 
Dark /l/ occurring before consonants or at the 
end of the word, while clear /!/ occurs after the 
vowel. But in Urdu there is no such rule. 

(vii) Both the languages have /g/ sounds 
which is used obligatory. 

The main purpose of such a contrastive 
analysis of the rules is to provide the textbook 
writers with linguistic principle of didactic 
meeting. The following goals can be achieved 
by such analysis. 

I. SELECTION: 


. The selection of teaching material on such 
basis as frequency of occurrence and teachability 
can be made by the help of contrastive analysis. 
II. GRADING: 

More teaching time must be allotted to items 
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of high degree of frequency. 

III. SEQUENCING: 

That is the ordering of teaching units. Easy 
and simple items should come first and fifficult 
items to come later. 

IV. PRESENTATION: 

Contrastive analysis may help us in preparing 
types of exercises and drills depending upon the 
students ability. 

Thus to conclude we can say that the result 
of contrastive analysis are of great practical 
value in the preparation of textbooks tests, and 
exercises to supplement the teaching material for 
the second language teaching. It is observed that 
the influence of applied contrastive linguistics 
is greater on the designing of teaching programme 
for adults than those for children. The reason 
is that in the teaching of adults more use can be 
made of the learner's better developed faculties. 
In general, however, we regard contrastive ana¬ 
lysis as being relevant to the designing of 
teaching material. Here, it must be emphasised 
that contrastive analysis does not provide the 
only criterion for the designing of textbooks. 


* ★ * * 
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COMPOSITION IN MOTHER TONGUE TEACHING 

- Usha Nair 


Language is a vehicle of human culture which 
provides the foundation of emotional and intellec¬ 
tual life to its members. Growth in creative 
ability and emotional life would depend much on 
the fineness of one's understanding of one's own 
language. 

1. The writing skill has often been though of 
as an important aspect of language teaching for 
it helps considerably in retention of whatever 
is heard, read or pronounced. Aural comprehen¬ 
sion and Reading comprehension are generally 
reinforced by writing. Apart from this advantage 
"the pupil derives a definite satisfaction from 
writing the simplest sentence that he himself has 
conceived in relation to a situation" (Huebener, 
1969, p.75). 

2. Billows (1962, p.182) observes; "composition 
is to help pupils to develop an effective and 
easily functioning instrument, an instrument not 
only of expression of what they know, but also 

an instrument for fishing in their minds and 
bringing out what otherwise may remain hidden 
and unproductive or dormant there, know but 
unrecognised and unidentified". Composition 


/ 
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can be used as a tool in making pupils think, 
organize their ideas and communicate * effectively. 
The word 'compose' from which composition origi¬ 
nates means original, independent, and free 
manipulation of language in written form. This 
calls for imagination, resourcefulness, skill 
and above all the knowledge of the language. 
"Writing is much more than an orthographic symbo¬ 
lization of speech; it is, most importantly, 
purposeful selection of experience" (Arapoff, 

1977, (2nd ed.) , p.200) which includes all sorts 
of thoughts such as facts, opinions or ideas. 
Effectiveness of writing would depend on clarity 
of purpose, relevance, and organization of facts 
and ideas. Writing ability develops through 
exercise and hence the need for carefully con¬ 
trolled and guided composition. 

3, When a child comes to school he already has 
acquired his mother tongue (MT) and is able to 
generate infinite expressions perhaps without 
being conscious of the grammatical rules. If so, 
what is the aim of teaching the MT? In the 
school the child is primarily taught to read and 
write. But through development of these skills 
he is made aware of the finer aspects of his 
language, so that, he is able to use his language 
as a tool for expressing his emotions, thought 
patterns, opinions and facts. Our ultimate goal 
is to lead the child to a stage where he is able 
to write creatively. However, the beginning point 
for teaching writing in MT or second language 
would be orthography. 

Huebener (1969 , p.75-81) provides a classi- 
ficatory scheme covering the teaching process of 
writing skill. The scheme begins with imitative 
writing, passes on to dictation, guided writing, 
controlled writing and composition. He has 
divided composition further into three types, 
viz., controlled composition, directed composi¬ 
tion and free composition. Such a scheme of 
classification would apparently mislead, for 
learning to write is a continuous process and 
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cannot be really compartmentalized. Arapoff (1977, 
p.200) rightly points out "the process of learning 
to write is largely a process to think more 
clearly" which needs to be presented in a graded 
fashion from orthography to free composition. 

5. Imitative writing is the first stage. It 
reinforces a pupil's speaking and reading skill 
by fixing the correct written form in his mind. 
Dictation as an exercise affords opportunity for 
training in understanding the oral word, correct 
spelling and grammatical accuracy. It involves: 

" (1) Listening purposefully, 

(2) Distinguishing sounds, words and 

thought groups, 

(3) Comprehending the meaning of a 

selection, 

(4) Recognizing grammatical forms, 

(5) Spelling correctly, and 

(6) Observing correct punctuation". 

(Huebener, 1969, p.7^> 

It may be argued that imitative writing and 
dictation have the primary functions of reveal¬ 
ing the degree of students * oral comprehension 
and reinforcing speaking and reading skill, and 
therefore, they are more relevant in teaching a 
second language than MT. Yet, the ability to 
recognize the grammatical forms, to spell 
correctly and to observe correct punctuation is 
important to MT learners because, this stage 
would provide the foundation for composition 
exercises. 

6. The next stage is that of controlled and 
guided writing may merely extend the skills 
acquired earlier through transformation and 
substitution exercises. Rewriting a given 
piece, (e.g., changing a dialogue into a 
narrative passage or vice versa, casting a 
narrative into the form of a letter, summarizing 
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a given passage) can be a useful preparation for 
composition exercises proper. Controlled writing 
in fact is the beginning stage of composition 
(Here it is assumed that by this stage the class 
has reached a level where dialectal variations 
are minimized and brought to the mainstream of 
standard language). Summarizing a passage or 
rewriting a narrative in the form of a letter 
would call for student's ability to express and 
organize more freely his thought processes. Many 
linguists (Arapoff, 1977; Huebener, 1969) tend 
to treat controlled writing as a stage of guided, 
controlled or directed composition. In fact 
there are several techniques those can be used 
in a curriculum for writing, beginning from 
copy-book writing at* one end of the continuum 
to the free composition at the other end. Compo¬ 
sition as an approach in achieving the goal 
begins somewhere in the middle of this continuum 
which is perhaps a very diffused stage. 

7. To begin with in controlled writing, pupils 
are asked to do the transformation and substitu¬ 
tion exercises wherein given sentences are to be 
transformed according to given instructions (e.g., 
change the given sentences- into past tense, 
change the statements into interrogative, substi¬ 
tute the grammatical classes). In the next step 
of controlled writing, the pupils are given a 
narration and asked to change the narration into 

a dialogue, or vice versa. This is the stage 
where the composition really: begins as the pupils 
start thinking on their own and begin to write 
their own sentences. 

8. In MT teaching composition assumes very 
special significance. Writing stages such as 
dictation, and controlled writing help the 
students acquire the correct grammatical forms, 
punctuations, etc. These are not so difficult 
steps in MT teaching. However, it would be 
quite important to concentrate on a scheme of 
imposing controls regularly in composition 
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exercises and relaxing these controls slowly and 
steadily, so as to lead the student to the stage 
of free composition. The scheme of controlled 
composition tried out in an empirical study 
(Dykstra, Gerald and Paulston, 1977, p.208-13) 
proves beyond doubt its effectiveness in language 
teaching. There is no reason to think that such 
a scheme of controlled, guided and directed com¬ 
position would not help the process of free 
expression. Free composition is a highly in¬ 
volved process and should provide the ability 
to prepare expository prose, the purpose of 
which is generally reporting, explaining and 
evaluating. It would be necessary that at this 
stage students should be capable of manipulating 
the language free from common errors, with origi¬ 
nality of thought, and expression. To reach this 
stage of free expression the teaching process 
should involve some amount of controls, guidance 
and direction. MT teaching at the school level 
should not hope to achieve the goal of creative 
writing which one may consider as the ultimate 
in language acquisition. Therefore, the emphasis 
in preparing the curriculum for composition at 
the school level should envisage stages of guided, 
controlled, directed and free composition. 

9. Guided composition: While the aim in teach¬ 
ing composition is to device a situation wherein, 
the material learned by the student, or generated 
from the student 1 s mind is reproduced or expressed 
- e reely, there is a necessity for not allowing the 
same to be too free. This of course, is a major 
problem in composition teaching. The stage of 
guided composition should take care of this 
problem. Guided composition may be based on 
several of the following procedures. 

(i) A model chart of pattern descrip¬ 
tion is prepared for the student 
to copy and to alter it to his 
personal situation. 
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Provide a list of expressions and 
key words arranged in a sequepce. 

Pose a series of questions the 
answers to which may be written 
in paragraph form. 

Provide passages from text, describ¬ 
ing an action, a happening or a 
situation which the student may 
be asked to use as a basis for 
describing his own personal 
experience. 

Such guided compositions would help in build¬ 
ing up self confidence, one's ability to write 
and motivate them to improve their writing ability 

10. Controlled and Directed composition: As the 
complexity of expression and thoughts increases 
in the writing situation there ought to be a 
corresponding decrease in the controls employed 
in composition teaching. The students may be 
asked to write a composition based on a model. 

They may be provided with topic sentences for 
each paragraph or key words and expressions. The 
teacher may provide detailed directions regarding 
the form and content. The purpose of such con¬ 
trolled and directed composition should be to 
make the student to recognize structural and 
semantic clues which allow free expression of 
ideas. We Should bear in mind that writing a 
composition involves a unique combination of 
thought and activity. 

11 * A note of caution is however necessary at 
this stage. One could easily point out that 
controls in expression might kill the creativity 
of the student, and therefore, the controls 
should be exercised in such a way as to provide 
an element of freedom of expression. Much would 
depend on the choice of material for composition. 
Children who begin to learn to compose like 


(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
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adults would be interested in conveying their 
experiences, what they have,done, what they have 
seen, etc. Often the tendency would be to write 
statements or reports of their information and 
experience. Thus in accordance with the rule of 
moving from simple to complex, topics which call 
for reporting alone should find a place in the 
initial stages of guided and controlled composi¬ 
tion. The explanatory and evaluative composition 
will have to wait. 

12. The stage of controlled composition should 
clearly help the student to expand the use of 
their present patterns of language in clear 
expository prose writing. Care should also be 
taken to choose the type of composition material 
which satisfies the student that he is expressing 
what he wants to express. The stage of controlled 
and directed composition should emphasise both 
the form and content. It is common knowledge 
that in compositions, too many stringy sentences 
or too many subject-first sentences can cause 
monotony of style. It may be noted that the 
stages of controlled writing, guided and con¬ 
trolled composition would have provided suffi¬ 
cient exercises in varying the ways to construct 
sentences (e,g., sentences which begin with 
single word modifiers, sentences which begin 

with phrases, sentences which begin with the 
subject, etc.) .. Knowledge of various styles 
of sentence construction, could help avoid mono¬ 
tony. During controlled or guided composition 
training may be given to vary the length of 
sentences by teaching to avoid too many short 
sentences, too many long and stringy sentences 
etc. Instructions regarding paragraph formation, 
topic sentences, procedure to develop a para¬ 
graph, etc. should also be taken care of at this 
stage. 

13. The content part of composition leading to 
free expressions will involve the complex process 
of teaching students to find topic and sub-topics. 
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to recognize similarities and differences, between 
facts, to make assertions about their findings 
and so on. To take the level of composition to 
explanatory prose, training is necessary even to 
reasonably good students. Evaluatory composi¬ 
tions would call for teaching students to recog- 
nize two parts of an argument, how to look for 
fallacies in arguments, and to compose their own 
logically sound arguments. The relevance of 
control, guidance and direction in composition 
is amply clear from the above discussion. However, 
the controversy over controls and freedom in 
composition would remain alive. 

14. Free composition: When the student is able 
to express freely in narratives, description, 
reports, dialogues etc. We may say that he has 
reached a high level of writing. This involves 
manipulation of language with originality of 
thought. This is the stage when imagination, 
vast vocabulary and mastery of grammar become 
essential. This is the stage which would ulti¬ 
mately lead the student to the highest level of 
writing? the creative writing. 

15. The ultimate aim of MT teaching is to take 
the average students to the level of free compo¬ 
sition and the more sophisticated to the level 
of creative writing. The most effective tech¬ 
nique in achieving this goal is undoubtedly 
composition. The time honoured principle of 
simple to complex cannot be forgotten while 
teaching composition. At the initial level 

the simple composition should be guided, con¬ 
trolled and directed* This is the process by 
which the students would use structure and form 
of the language with accuracy. Ultimately 
efforts to express freely will make them aware 
of the nuances of their MT. 
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CREATIVITY THROUGH LANGUAGE 1 

- S.V. Varada Bhhtta Char 


"What is honoured in a country", said Plato, 
"will be cultivated there". He must certainly 
have had creative talents in mind among those 
that were to be honoured in and culture. 

NEGLECT OF CREATIVE TALENT 

The harnessing of creative potential, as 
many researchers (e.g., Fletcher, 1963) have 
noted has so far been largely neglected by edu¬ 
cators for various reasons. As a matter of 
fact teachers, psychologists, councellors and 
even parents, as we. know, have looked upon 
creative thinking in schools as potentially 
dangerous instead of regarding it as a powerful 
force for lifting man to higher levels of 
intellectual functioning and human achievement. 

Although creativity had aroused man’s 
interest throughout history, it's only recently 
that scientific means has been employed to study 
it. 

WHAT IS CREATIVITY? 

Creativity is a many-splendoured phenomenon. 
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To quote Mackinmon (1970), "many are the meanings 
of creativity. Perhaps for most it denotes the 
ability to bring something new into existence/ 
while for others it is not an ability but the 
psychological process by which novel and valuable 
products are fashioned. For still others, creati¬ 
vity ranges all the way from the notion,that 
creativity is simple problem-solving to conceiving 
it as the full realization and expression of all 
of an individual's unique potentialities ... 
creativity is, indeed a multi faceted phenomenon". 

Creativity as a phenomenon being as diverse 
as it is, one cannot have a holdall definition of 
creativity. It can at best be an enumerative 
definition. However, as has been seen, one can 
identify different aspects and levels of creati¬ 
vity. There are three major aspects: Process, 
Personality and Product. 

"Creative thinking", to quote Torrance (1969) 
may be looked upon as "the process of sensing 
gaps, missing elements, forming ideas or hypo¬ 
thesis; and communicating the results, possibly 
modifying and retesting the hypothesis. One may 
rogard creativity as Guilford (1962) does, as the 
product of certain kind of personality: "Creative 
personality in a person is a matter of those 
patterns of traits that are characteristic of 
creative persons. A creative personality is 
manifested in creative behaviour patterns, which 
include such activities as inventing, designing, 
continuing, composing and planning. People who 
exhibit these types of behaviour to a marked 
degree are recognised as being creative". Crea¬ 
tivity may also be seen as a product. To sum-up 
Hilgard (1964), creativity is the kind of think¬ 
ing that discovers a new relationship, achieving 
new solutions to problems, inventing new methods 
or devices and producing new artistic objects or 
forms. 

One cannot resist quoting Dravidal who 
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sums-up creativity in the following words - "it 
is the capacity of persons to produce composi¬ 
tions, products or ideas of any song, which are 
essentially new or novel and previously unknown 
to the producers. It can be an imaginative acti¬ 
vity or thought synthesis where the produce is 
not a mere summation. It may involve the forming 
of new patterns and combinations derived from 
past experience and transplanting of old relation¬ 
ships to new situations and may involve the goal 
directed, not mere idle fantasy, although it need 
not have immediate practical application or be a 
perfect and complete product. It may take the 
form(s) of artistic, literary, or scientific 
production or may be of a procedural or methodo¬ 
logical nature". 

LEVELS OF CREATIVITY 

There are five levels of creativity, among 
the first to point out which was Taylor (1964) . 

(i) Expressive Creativity: Manifested in 
drawings, writings, etc. 

(ii) Productive Creativity: Characterized 
by a sense of realization rather than spontaneity. 

(iii) Inventive Creativity: Reflected in 
inventions and discoveries. 

(iv) Innovative Creativity: Characterized 
by modification of the basic principles or methods 

(v) Emergenative Creativity: Where an 
entirely new assumption or principles emerges at 
the most fundamental or abstract level (the 
highest form of creativity). 

STAGES OF CREATIVITY 

The creative process may be explained in 
terms of different stages. Helmholtz and 
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Poincare pointed out that the creative thinking 
process can be visualised in terms of four 
distinct steps, for which Walps (1926) used the 
popular terminology, preparation stage, incuba¬ 
tion stage,illumination stage and verification 
stage. 

Preparation Stage: 

Involves an awareness of the problem finding 
out or feeling the need or deficiency, random 
exploration classification, pinning down the 
problem and gathering information about it. 

Incubation Stage: , 

Implies a waiting period, when the problem 
is allowed to 'live in the mind* without an 
active, deliberate, purposeful research for a 
solution. Reading, discussions with teachers, 
parents and friends, exploring and formulating 
many possible solutions etc., might take place 
at this stage, without a concentrated effort at 
solution. 

Illumination Stage: 

Is the sudden appearance of insight into the 
problem and the emergence of promising solution. 

Verification Stage: 

Is a critical review or evaluation of the 
idea or solution that has emerged. Experimenta¬ 
tion of the solutions, evolution of new inven¬ 
tions or theories improved products or methods, 
production of novels, musical compositions, 
painting and new designing and so on might result 
from these. , 

CAN WE FOSTER CREATIVITY? 

Now if the creative process is so structured 
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and systematic, an important question arises: can 
these steps and strategies be used in developing 
creativity? That is, can children be taught to 
think creatively^? Yes. For the last 15 years a 
good deal of interest was evinced in the American 
system of education, which directly aims at try¬ 
ing out programmes and practices sufficiently 
helpful in the development of creative thinking 
abilities (CTA). Many of the programmes have 
beer systematically tried out and found useful. 
Researchers are now convinced that CTA can be 
developed through suitable programme of education 
systematically implemented. 

FOSTERING CREATIVITY THROUGH LANGUAGE ARTS 
What is Language? 

Language is 'central to and pervasive in the 
realm of all human thought 1 . Language forms the 
basis of whatever social cohesion we can attain 
and determines our world view. Language inti¬ 
mately links the past with the present and the 
present with the future. We cannot escape its 
influence even by silence. Human beings need 
language to grasp things intellectually and to 
get others to do so. To a large extent, language 
defines our very humanity. 

Importance of Language in the Curriculum: 

Language arts undoubtedly are one of the 
most important areas of the curriculum’. They 
are both a means to an end and an end in them¬ 
selves. That is they provide a child with the 
tools to communicate and at the same time are 
an integral part of the creative process, that 
results from this communication. When the langu¬ 
age arts are taught with awareness, as well as 
enjoyment, students gain competence in their langu 
age and confidence in themselves. They learn to 
integrate the components of the language arts 
into all aspects of their lives. 
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A Universal Approach to the Language Arts 
Curriculum: j 


Listening, speaking, reading and writing, 
the major components of the language art curri- ' 
culum cannot be restricted to a specific time on 
a certain day, but should be in evidence aU day, 
in all subject areas and all classroom experiences. 
Chenfeld (1978) opines: Children learn language 
through all the language experiences they have, 
such as discussions, conversations, lectures, 
scoldings, stories read, reports given field 
events, parties, songs and games. They learn by 
participating in the language process itself. 

Tapping Creativity: 


Children are capable of asking questions, 
exploring,.inventing, conducting experiments, 
initiate discussion, and activities with imagi¬ 
nation. They can make original observations on 
events, things and people that they experience. 

Chenfeld (1978) observes: There are songs 
and poems in all children, waiting to be shaped. 
There are stories and myths and dances in them 
waiting to be expressed. So many unwritten 
words, unspoken words and unsung songs in them 
are waitiug to be released. Poetry, song, story, 
myth, and dance are all part of a language chil¬ 
dren know. 


Who is a Creative Teacher? 

A creative teacher is one who can transform 
ordinary learning into a magical moment, who can 
translate routine lesson plans into memorable 
experiences, and can present facts in such origi¬ 
nal ways that the facts fuse with other, deeper 
understanding and result in exciting discoveries 
for the students 5 . 
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Creative Use of Languages 

Bernard D. Den Onden (1975) observes "the 
remarkable dimension of human being and human 
language is that man can understand and create 
sentences and phrases he has never heard or 
spoken before i. This is not to say that man 
creates new words and new grammatical structures 
as he speaks 6 , but that he generates and trans¬ 
forms word combinations and grammatical struc¬ 
tures to create statements that may have no 
exact parallels in previous English 1 language. 
Further more, man can understand the creativity 
of others and he has no insurmountable difficulty 
in understanding phrases and sentences he has 
never heard before. It is this creative dimen¬ 
sion of language use that Chomsky argues has been 
neglected and ignored ..." 

It is the concern of schools, teachers and 
parents to provide opportunities for the children 
to foster the skill of using language creatively. 
Needless to say that educationists, psychologists 
and applied linguists should toil together and 
prepare programmes and materials to foster crea* - 
tive abilities among children using language arts 
as a media, method and material • 

Language which provides immense scope for 
the development of the major creative thinking 
abilities like Ideational fluency, Associational 
fluency, Expressional fluency. Spontaneous flexi¬ 
bility, Adaptive flexibility. Originality, Sensi¬ 
tivity, Elaboration, and the various activities 
which can be taken up in the schools to foster 
them are discussed below: 1 

Fostering Ideational Fluency: 

The factor of ideational fluency calls for 
rapid listing of meaningful words in a specified 
category or the listing of ideas to meet meaning¬ 
ful requirementst In ideational fluency speed 
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is important and quality does not matter. 

In teaching language pupils can be given 
practice in using this ability. Example: ask the 
pupils to list objects that are solid, white and 
edible, name as many uses as he can of a news¬ 
paper, suggest diverse uses of a'word, list as 
many titles as possible for a story, poem, drama, 
essay he has read, as many endings as possible 
for an uncompleted story, poem, drama, essay, 
diverse ways of describing an object or a scene 
etc. 


Ideational fluency can also be developed in 
the pupils by using the methods like 'props and 
staters' - as described by Osborn (1963), 'Group 
Brainstorming', 'Dictation of Ideas' and like. 

Fostering Associational Fluency: 

Associational fluency is the ability to list 
words that bear some relation to a given word. 

The task is different from that in connection 
with ideational fluency, for in the latter the 
responses belong to a specified class; e.g., Name 
synoyms of the word 'Bright'. Responses might 
include, smart, intelligent, sharp, keen, etc. 
Pupils may be made aware of how efficiently the 
choice of words could be used while writing class 
room compositions. 

Crosby (1954) as quoted by Torrance (1965) 
emphasizes the importance of creating opportuni¬ 
ties which help youngsters: recognize word- 
relationship, recognize words of similar meaning, 
recognize words of opposite meaning, extend word 
meanings, select appropriate definitions, detect 
irrelevant words in a group of words or sentences 
select words with a precise meaning. 

Fostering Expressional. Fluency: 

Expressional fluency is the ability to put 
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words into organized phrases and sentences. E.g. 
the pupils may be asked to make three-word sen¬ 
tences and having given the same initial letters 
of the words to be used in all his responses. 
Given the initial letters H - a - m one might 
write 'He ate mango*, *Harry arrived morning* and 
so on. At later stages teachers may ask the 
pupils to write sentences without the three ini¬ 
tial letters being given. 

Postering Flexibility: 

Flexibility of thinking has two different 
abilities: one, being 'Spontaneous flexibility* 
and the other is being 'Adaptive flexibility'. 

The reason for these particular qualifying 
adjectives 'spontaneous* and 'adaptive' is that 
in the first case the thinker is flexible even 
when he had no need to be, where as in the second 
case he would fail to solve a problem if he were 
not flexible. 

(a) Fostering Spontaneous Flexibility:- This 
skill aims at developing production of diversity 
of ideas in a relatively unrestricted situation: 
The pupil is enabled to jump from one sequence 
of thought to another in thinking of new uses 
for some device or product. This method requires 
the pupil to think of the results of addition, 
combination, substitution, multiplication, and 
the like of certain material to the existing one. 

(b) Fostering Adaptive Flexibility:- This 
sill requires the abandonment of conventional 
problem solving methods and thinking in divergent 
ways to arrive at original solution. 


A language teacher can construct a number 
of exercises along the lines suggested: ask the 
pupils to make varying arrangements of a series 
Of two or more pictures in such a way so as to 
develop different stories. He is then required 
to create a story according to each of the 
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various arrangements. Reversal and changing posi 
tion principles may be useful in stimulating adap 
tive flexibility. * 

Fostering Originality; 


Originality involves thinking that has 
elements of the unusual, novelty, freshness, and 
cleverness. These qualities are usually related 

standard Standard ° r rather the deviation from the 

. 0r i? ina lity can be fostered in the pupils by 
asking them to write titles for stories, poems, 

co " vers ^ions, pictures, photographes , 
cartoons, etc. The teacher has to provide 
opportunities to think of unusual, clever, and 
original ideas, e.g., warming up exercises to 
initiate or spur the creative act among pupils 
may be provided through organizing field trips 
observing special days, presenting curious pic¬ 
tures, dramatizations, modelling, conducting 
inverstigatory projects, etc. 

™ Torran ce (1956) says; pupils between the' 
age group of nine and twelve have a well deve¬ 
loped sense of humour. Teachers may make use of 
tnis motivate them to develop their originality 
and sensitivity. They may be asked to tell and 
write humourous stories, jokes, anecdotes, 
amusing accounts of their own experiences 
imaginative stories, etc. Humorous writing 
enables children to become aware to sense - 
appealing words through which humour can be 
expressed. 

Fostering Sensitivity; 

Sensitivity is the awareness of problems or 
gaps. Seeing deficiencies or defects is often a 
prerequisite to motivation for other types of 
creative thinking. The person who is sensitive 
o problems is quickly alert to the strength and 
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weaknesses of a situation. He is able to pin 
point those problems that merit attention, and 
can discriminate between problems of major impor¬ 
tance and those of lesser concern. 

Littwing (193-5) , as quoted in Torrance (1965) 
tried three methods of developing imaginative 
spiting with three matched groups of seventh and 
eight grade pupils over a period of ten weeks. 

Group-1 practised writing vivid descriptions 
of pictures which they had previously studied. 
Group-2 studied literary models containing words 
of sound, colour and movement, and Group-3 prac¬ 
tised describing all the possible sensations, 
such as, sight, smell, touch, and hearing, that 
they could experience in examining an object or 
situation. This experiment showed that the gfoup 
emphasizing perception through the various senses 
showed significantly greater gains on composition 
tests than did the other two groups. 

The language teacher may help the pupil to 
sense such stimuli more clearly and vividly so 
that they can come out with their creative produc¬ 
tion . Training pupil 1 Read creatively' hightens 
the degree of what is read and fosters elabora¬ 
tion and imagination. A good story, biography or 
other reading materials alike is likely to evoke 
many ideas and questions which can lead the 
reader for beyond what is read. 

Fostering Elaboration: 

Elaboration involves building up and chang¬ 
ing an idea that may not necessarily be original. 
If one can elaborate well, he can embroider an 
idea so that it makes more sense. The person 
who exhibits skill in elaboration may not neces¬ 
sarily have new or universal ideas, but may be 
the group member who is able to develop some one 
elses idea to the degree that it merits. 
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The language teacher can contribute to 
foster the habit of working out the' implications 
of ideas through providing activities like writ¬ 
ing a letter, a new story, for the classroom 
bulletin board, producing a play by a group of 
pupils, etc^, help pupils to develop the skill 
of elaboration. 

Fostering Curiosity: 

Children at their earlier age have immense 
curiosity or inquisitiveness about almost every 
thing that surrounds them. They ask questions. 
There is a great need to help children in keeping 
alive their curiosity and their ability of asking 
questions. Teachers and parents are the ones who 
should be concerned about it. This ability can 
be kept alive and fostered by providing various 
activities by the language teacher. E.g., pre¬ 
sent to the class an interesting picture or car¬ 
toon or photograph and ask the pupils, to ask as 
many questions as possible which cannot be 
answered just by looking at picture or photograph 
or cartoon. Further, they may be asked to make 
guesses about the causes of the events and'/or 
conditions shown in the picture and the conse¬ 
quences, both immediate and long range. The 
children may be further asked to list additional 
questions to check whether or not their guesses 
are accurate. Finally, the teacher may ask the 
children to write a paragraph stating which guess 
they think is most likely to be correct and why 
they think so. 

To conclude it is necessary to bear in mind 
that creative thinking need not occur as a result 
of conscious effort, nor is it a function of the 
unconscious it is a function of the preconscious, 
remarks Torrance (1965). In fact, it is found 
that some momentous insights have occurred to 
people while they were in the ’bath tub’, on 'the 
bed', while 'eating', 'shaving', 'walking', etc. 
Children may be trained to note down ideas or 
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solutions to the problems, as and when they occur 
to them and arrange all these ideas project wise 
or whatever the way they want to use it in a file 
or sometimes they may be asked to maintain a small 
pocket notebook wherein they may write down all 
ideas and solutions. Myers and Torrance (1964) 
call this the 'IDEA TRAP' habit. Children may 
later make use of these ideas to write a story, 
poem, play, conversation, song and the like. 

GOME SUGGESTED CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 8 

To Introduce: 

If you have a close look into the lessons 
suggested below, it is possible to identify three 
distinct and significant levels of pupil involve¬ 
ment. First levels This initiates activity. 

Pupil has to understand and comprehend the given 
task. The initiating activities are geared to 
challenge the pupil. If these activities are 
successful in causing the pupil to be puzzled or 
to search, if he becomes absorbed in the ideas 
presented, then the stage is set for the Second 
level. This provides scope and leads the - pupil 
to form his own ideas. Third level : It can be 
called, follow through activTty. If the pupil 
comes up with an idea about doing something he 
may be encouraged to carry on with the idea. The 
pupil may work upon any activity or project, 
whether related or unrelated to the lesson. 


LESSON NO.1 
9 

DO NAMES MEAN SOMETHING ? 

1. Names seem to play an important role in 
life - in the lives of people and products and 
there's something fascinating, funny, humourous, 
crazy, strange, eerie about names. Let's see 
how apposite your names are for a variety of 
things. 
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- Suggest humourous name(s) for a waddling 
fruit - hawking woman. 

- Name the person who flies like a bird in 
a 'Folklore movie'? 

- What would be a fascinating name for a 
mother with three children? 

- How would you name a person who sings 
day in and day out? 

- Throw up an appropriate name for a hotel 
which prepares delicious food stuffs. 

2. (a) List some of the funniest, most unusual 

names of people, products you have come across. 

(i) Names of persons 
(ii) Names of products 

(b) Do you like your name? Why or why not? 

3.. What does the name Mahatma Gandhi make you 
think of? How does the name Birbal strike you? 
What kind of a person do you suppose would have 
a name like Subhash Chandra Bose? Try to write 
a story, or a poem which includes a name like 
one of those above. Sometimes a particular name 
can suggest a whole plot for an imaginative writer 
Write whatever you want. 

4. (a) What I have learnt, (b) Things I am 

curious about, and (c) Some of my ideas. 


LESSON NO.2 

YOUR RESPONSE 10 

1. When you see a sunset or read about one, the 
ideas of beauty, colour, etc., may come to your 
mind. What ideas come to your mind when you 
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think of the following things. Try to^write all 
that comes to your mind. Do not worry'about 
language. 

- Cricket (game) 

- A temple 

- Krishnaraja Sagar - Brindavan Garden 

- Chamundi Hills 

- River Kaveri 

- A rainy day 

2, (a) What are some of your favourite adjec¬ 

tives? List them. 

(b) Are you sure that all the words listed 
are adjectives? 

(c) Do you have any favourite saying(s)? 
What are they? List them. 

(d) Have you added any colourful or unusual 
words to your vocabulary recently? If yes, list 
them. 


(e) Have a close look of all the words 
listed by you and printed. Circle the words 
which bring pictures to your mind or evoke 
emotions within you when you read or hear them. 

3. Look at the circled words again. Do you 
get any ideas or plot for a story or a theme for 
a poem or a painting? Perhaps some of the words 
make you walk into the library or have a stroll 
or visit a close friend or a film. Follow your 
strongest inclination if it will lead to an 
adventure in self-expression. Write your ideas/ 
plots on a piece of paper. 
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4. (a) What I have learnt, (b) Things I am 

curious about, and (c) Some of my ideas. 


LESSON NO.3 

HOW GOOD ARE YOU AT MAKING SENTENCES 11 ? 

1. Nine fairly sensible statements each broken 
into three parts and then mixed up are given 
below. You are required to put them together 
again to get the original nine sentences. Try 
if you can. 


Playing kite 

Children prefer 

Teenagers prefer 

by children 

when their sons 

science, fiction 
films 

coconut adds 

are liked 

gossiping 

of teaching 

pass in the 
examination 

with milk 

is an inte¬ 
resting 
method 

dishes pre¬ 
pared 

j 

normally 

to creative 
work 

Mysoreans 

i 

to lungi 

puppet show 

tight pants 

are meek 

parents are 
happy 

to foot-ball 

to dishes 

taste and 
flavour 

aged people 
prefer 

are delicious 


2. (a) When you were trying to get the original 

nine sentences did you come up with any unusual 
sentences? If yes, write down the craziest 
sentences along with other rediculous sentences. 
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tences 7 ^ ^!?e i° Y°ur craziest sen¬ 

tences. can you identify it? if yes , writedown. 

3. Would you like to net® 

sentence to draw a f-art^ 6 ° ne of . Y our craziest 

■“* ~ * «XV£*n£.; p ;? t s:.v.S” 

.'.JTyissvS Sis:' ~ 

FOOTNOTES: 

1* Thanks are due to mv p«n 

and A.K. Srivastava for m.™® 8 ' P ' P ‘ Gi ridhar 
suggestions in revising “ constructive 
«, v * r “ o ”- 

J - "XS” £"I; S‘S a !S 4 !i,Sf™“ 

more or less similar ,h { 19 ® 7 * ^pressed 
was neglected: For centuries"!? 1 ?. Cr ® ativit V 
commonly held belief that oni?\i aS been a 
tionally rare indiJidua^i* * Y th< r exce P“ 

thus creativity is a d d?vinl gllf^S and 

somehow flourish in spite of uld 
abuse. The divir.® ~~.Il te °~ ne< ?lect and 
nrecl ndoa =, . ne na ture of creativity 

dimensio* f 1 ^^^unde^standing^f' "Zhl* 
mensions of human personality 


3. 


Torrance (1972) reported -that of 4 -v.a i 
number of studies made in the usl 
on teaching children +.>,•, USA and UK 
142 have think creatively, 

nave yielded'positivelv cian-if^ 1 ’ 

bfSty^f [ U f h ? r belab °^ing ?he ^ssL 
chlldren he SmosI jinking among 

is Possib^ “ 

varfetv e o? “* that At ^ done xn a 
variety of ways. I have done if ru 

seen excellent teachers do it. i J bave 

seen chxldren who were ratedpiously 
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as non-t hinkers learn to think creatively, 
and f have seen them continuing to think 
creatively, for years thereafter, I have 
seen, heard and otherwise experienced 
their creativity. Their parents have told 
me that they saw it happening. Many of 
the children, now adults,/ say that it 
happened to them. I also know that it did 
not happen just by chance because I have 
not seen it happening to multitude of their 
peers who did not have such a stimulation 
and guidance”, 

4, That the importance of language arts in the 

curriculum cannot be over emphasized is 
driven home by Chenfeld (1978): The language 
arts are vitally linked to other subject 
areas. If you cannot speak, you cannot 
share your experiences, ask questions or 
exchange ideas. If you cannot read, you 
cannot read a book, a newspaper or a magazine 
or a sign. If you cannot write, you cannot 
write down findings for a science experiment, 
a social studies project, or a composition 
outline. If you cannot comprehend (listen), 
you cannot follow a simple arithmetic problem 
or develop thoughtful responses to situations 
in your environment that demand solutions. 

5. Torrance (1965) suggested five important 

principles for teachers who want to develop 
themselves as creative teachers, and create 
a suitable atmosphere "in the classroom for 
nurturing creative abilities in children. 

They are: 

Treat Questions with Respect : Use poor 
questions as an opportunityto teach how to 
ask good ones. Try to teach the child or 
teach him to find answers to questions. One 
of the most important rewards for the 
curious child is to find the answer to his 
questions. 
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Treat Imaginative Ideas with Respect ; Do 
not make fun of the child's ideas or con¬ 
clusions from his experiences. Show him 
how to test his ideas for a reasonableness 
against what he already knows. Try to 
establish, in the class, habit of consider¬ 
ing and testing ideas. 

Show Your Pupils that Their Ideas have 
Value: Ask them to write down their ideas 
(or dictate them in the lower grades) adopt 
some of them or try them out in board. 

Above all give them time to think. 

Occasionally have Pupils Do Something 'For 
Practice 1 Without: the Threat of Evaluation : 

To try something out, and later do a similar 
task for validating the truthfulness of the 
findings. 

Tie in Evaluation with Causes and Conse ¬ 
quences ; In criticizing defects in ideas 
or in punishing naughty or dangerous be¬ 
haviour , explain the response in such, a 
way as to foster the ability to see causes 
and consequences of behaviour. Do not say 
'This is good* or 'This is bad', say, "I 
like this because ..." or "This could be 
made better by ..." 

6. Here 'speaker' will include all linguistic 

skills, viz., Reading, Writing and Listening. 

7. 'English' is obviously only paradigmatic. The 

statement has generic import and encompasses 
all natural languages. 

8. The introductory note to the activities listed, 

lessons and notes there on are adopted, 
abridged, modified version of the activities 
presented in Myers and Torrance (1964). 

9. First level; (An exercise in combining ideas 
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and elements): The initiatory exercises of 
lesson-1, put the pupil in the J role of an 
inventor of names. If he is given a free¬ 
dom, he is likely to give some interesting 
or humourous names. This is basically an 
initiatory exercise. It may help the pupil 
develop linguistic felicity, and it can be 
used specifically to supplement lessons in 
grammar - helping the pupil to distinguish 
between nouns and adjectives. Second level: 
(Recalling unusual or humourous names): This 
activity invites the people to some more 
thinking about names. The names which 
identify real-life individuals are frequently 
more humourous than those he can invent. 
ThirdLJLevel: After dealing with fascinating 
names at the first and second levels, the 
pupil is^invited to use a name to activate 
his imagination. It is not important that 
he picks One of the names given in lesson - 
Mahatma Gandhi or Birbal or Jagadish Chandra 
Bose - any name may be used which will stimu¬ 
late promising ideas for poems or stories etc. 

10. First level : (An exercise in associating 

ideas - seeing relationship and elaborating): 
The items selected, were chosen because they 
are not only common place they are associated 
in some way with wonder. Is there not wonder 
in the temple? Is there not wonder in Brinda- 
van Garden? Why does Krishnaraja Sagar have 
such a big and high wall, water pressure 
current, production of electricity channels 
for irrigation pic-nic spot etc? The asso¬ 
ciations which the pupil make should be 
highly interesting and perhaps quite reveal¬ 
ing. This lesson is essentially a language 
lesson emphasizing ideas, feelings, and 
grammar. The grammatical elements in the 
lesson are the least important, but there is 
an opportunity to reinforce certain concepts 
such as adjectives, noun and adverb if it 
is desired. Second level : (Examining the 
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effectiveness of the words): This activity 
is concerned primarily with causing the 
pupil to look at his own vocabulary to 
whether it is adequate to his needs. Third 
level ; Taking a walk through library or 
having a stroll in park or river bed or sea 
beach would turn out to be as productive, 
an experience as composing a poem or painting 
a picture. 

ii» First level: (An exercise in combining ideas 
and elements): The initiating activity is 
considered by most pupils to be a lot of 
fun. Here are the sentences as they were 
originally conceived. (This set of examples 
is meant only to be suggestive and not an 
ideal set). 

Children prefer playing kite to football 
Aged people prefer gossiping to creative 
work 

Teenagers prefer tight pants to lungi 
Puppet show is an interesting method of 
teaching 

Dishes prepared with milk are delicious 
Mysoreans normally are meek 
Coconut adds taste and flavour to dishes 
Parents are happy when their sons pass 
in the examination 
Science fiction films are liked by 
children. 

A number of other sentences can be made of 
the 27 fragments, and the above then are 
not to be considered the only 'right' 
answers. Although the original sentences 
were not separated neatly into subjects and 
predicates, this exercise can be used to 
emphasize the distinction between the func¬ 
tional forces of a sentence. Second level: 
This activity provides scope for exchange 
of ideas and comparing their handiwork. 

The children probably would not have to 
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work too hard at producing several humourous 
sentences. Certain grammatical concepts can 
be introduced or revived when this exercise 
is used in conjunction with a language lesson. 
Third level : This activity provides scope 
tor the pupil to use humour in some medium 
of self-expression. Children enjoy drawing 
pictures and cartoons. Some pupils may use 
the ’funniest' sentence in writing a song 
or poem or limericks. The interesting 
sentences produced by all the children may 
be collected and enlarged into a skit. 
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THE PLACE OF GRAMMAR IN MOTHER TONGUE TEACHING 

~ Vij aya Chitnis-Madgulkar 


INTRODUCTION: 

We always hear people saying "ohI we are 
good in English, but somehow we cannot express 
our ideas correctly in our own mother tongue, 
because we do not know its grammar. 

It is also our normal experience that 
grammar is considered superfluous and boring. 

The fault lies with the way in which'grammar is 
presented in the classroom, the way in which 
grammars are or have been written, more or less 
like law books which prescribe and expect total 
obedience from all concerned. 

If we just go through the syllabuses and 
textbooks of the secondary schools we can see 
how wrongly we are looking at grammar teaching. 
The syllabus for Standards VIII, IX and X of the 
Maharashtra State Board of Secondary Education 
gives the objectives of teaching the First 
Language. The first objective is "to enable the 
pupils to acquire knowledge of the basic struc¬ 
ture of the language, idioms and important 
elements of grammar".. Now this syllabus is 
meant for standards VIII, IX, X, i.e., for pupils 
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of the age group of 13-16. Before commenting on 
this syllabus, let us first turn to the following 
remarks contained in the syllabus for stds. I to 
VII. 


"Since Std. V sees the introduction of two 
new languages Hindi and English, it is desirable 
to begin the study of grammar in Std. v .... By 
the time the pupil completes Std. VII, he should 
have acquired the knowledge of the minimum essen¬ 
tials of the grammar of his mother tongue as well 
as a broad knowledge of the rules of writing". 
(Translated from the Marthi original). 

Here are some observations about the 
l Ba;labhasrati* series in Marathi. Marathi 
book-4 gives some grammatical notes under some 
lessons. One instruction says, "find out the 
pronouns from the 3rd paragraph and see for which 
nouns they are substituted and then write down 
the pairs as given below: 

naim tyasivaji a:lele sarvanasm 

’Noun* 1 Pronoun replacing it* 

From Std. V onwards, grammatical notes seem 
to be discontinued and separate grammar books are 
used for teaching grammar. Grammar books for 
Stds. V, VI, VII also do not tell us anything new 

This gives us an idea about the way in which 
grammar is taught in our schools. "Correct the 
following sentences" is a sort of a question 
asked even to this date. 

SCHOOL-CHILD IS LANGUAGE EQUIPPED: 

When we write down the aims and objectives 
of the MT teaching in schools, we do not take 
into account the very important fact that every 
school child is language-equipped. A child is 
able to use what is grammatical and avoid what 
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is not grammatical, no one knows how. But when 
he reaches the stage where he masters the system 
of his MT as a whole, he is able to produce new 
sentences that conform to certain fairly abstract 
rules of construction. 

Apparently every child has got the two basic 
faculties of storage and reproduction. The child 
uses his first faculty right from the beginning. 
He masters sounds and their articulatory mecha¬ 
nism, he associates words with things, ideas, 
situations and sentences. With the help of this 
treasure, he can meet various situations of the 
practical use of the language. 

WHY TEACH GRAMMAR? 

Thus when the child comes to the class, he 
has a mastery of the spoken skill. Then why do 
we teach grammar in school? How are we going to 
utilize the grammar of a language which he has 
already mastered? Is it at all necessary to 
teach the grammar of MT {i.e., child's first 
language) to a child? If we decide to teach 
him grammar what should be the purpose of the 
teaching? 

A CHILD IS LEARNING THE 1 SCHOOL LANGUAGE*: 

Before answering these questions and stating 
the aims of grammar teaching, it is necessary to 
remember firstly, that the purpose of a language 
study of a school going child is now different 
and what we teach a child in the school is the 
form of language associated with the written 
form which has different conventions• Thus, he 
has to master a rival linguistic form to the one 
he uses at home. This 'school language’ does 
have a 'grammar', it is used in producing books 
prescribed for the schools. This school language 
may be away from nearer to or almost the same as 
the speech of a certain class of society. 
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And, naturally, therefore, it is also very 
important to remember that when the school;langu¬ 
age is away from a child Vs language, i.e«, when 
he has a different system of communication (a 
dialect), certain grammatical features of his 
language may create problems while studying rules 
pertaining to the grammatical forms of a uniform 
common language or 'school language'. 

AIMS OF GRAMMAR STUDYs 

Under these circumstances, when and where 
grammar should be taught will depend upon the 
aim of the study: 

(i) for one’s own use, 

(ii) for written communication, and 

(iii) for being taught to others. 

GRAMMAR FOR ADULTS: 

It is obvious that in the MT, we go from 
language to grammar. For adults, it is more or 
less an intellectual curiosity; since the know¬ 
ledge of the language precedes the acquaintance 
with grammar. We analyse the structure which 
is already acquired and find out its elements at 
the various levels: sentence, word and sound; as 
well as to link the sounds of the language with 
the meanings. We try to show how the complex 
system of communication like language functions. 
The grammar of a language helps us in under¬ 
standing the complex constructions in that 
language. The grammar of Marathi will explain 
to us how the Present tense sentences are con¬ 
structed and how they are transformed into the 
Future or the Past tense. The aim of the study 
of grammar is thus to enable us to describe our 
languages. 

GRAMMAR FOR CHILD'S OWN USE: 

At the initial stage, grammar is used to 
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help the child to make an effort at writing. We 
have seen that children coming to school are 
language-equipped and that they have to master 
the form of language which is accepted on the 
school programme. For that, along with the other 
things, they should be given various drills based 
on grammatical points. Here are some very basic 
drills: 


mohan uThla:. bakuL 


manis uThla: hota:. praci 
saha:Na: mohan uThla: hota:. 

_._ bakuL uThli hoti:. 

Grammar so introduced can give the children 
a grasp of the normal effective expression. 

GRAMMAR FOR COMPOSITION, COMPREHENSION AND FOR 
EFFECTIVE WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONj 

In the advanced stage, grammar helps a child 
to improve his composition skill. When we read a 
passage written by a pupil, we sometimes say that 
he has failed to arrange his ideas clearly in his 
own MT, We mean thereby that the constructions 
are not grammatically and logically well organized. 
It is our normal experience that the science 
teacher or geography teacher often complains that 
the children are not able to express their ideas 
in good MT and that he has to spend a lot of his 
time correcting their language. But we cannot 
blame the students for this. We do net equip him 
with the means to make more and more productive 
use of MT through the effective way of grammar. 

It is clear that the child speaking a stan¬ 
dard form of language which is also his school 
language, goes to school to learn other subjects 
like history, geography, science, etc. The aim 
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of MT teaching should be here to train him to 
arrange his thoughts and ideas and given an 
effective expression to them in written form. 

To begin with, he may write things as close to 
his speech as possible; but later on, he has to 
write or compose his thoughts in proper fashion. 
All our experiences, whether literary or scienti¬ 
fic are organized in language and only the under¬ 
standing of grammar enables us to master this 
language; whether MT, SL, or FL. The various 
grammatical aspects such as use of passive voice, 
joining the sentences, proper emphasis on the 
subjects, objects, etc., will train a child to 
manipulate his MT effectively. The study of 
sentence structures etc. helps him even in com¬ 
prehending the subject properly. 

Thus the child should be disciplined is such 
a way that he will be able to look at his MT from 
outside. By doing this, he will get a better 
understanding of basic as well as complex patterns 
of his language and its stylistic variations. 

GRAMMAR TO LEARN OTHER LANGUAGES: 

Why do people say sometimes that they know 
well the grammar of English but not that of their 
own language? It is also because they have 
studied English as a Second Language (SL) and in 
the study of SL, grammar is necessarily used. It 
is considered as an indispensable instrument of 
language teaching, as the rules of grammar summa¬ 
rise the process used in the practical utilization 
of a language. In the SL teaching, greater empha¬ 
sis to be held on the arrangement of the teaching 
material, drills, for mastering unfamiliar sounds 
or phonetic habits, drills for patterns which 
represent general grammatical features etc. 

But even in order to learn the grammar of a 
second language, the student must have a satis¬ 
factory knowledge of the basic concepts of 
grammar of their own language as well as of 
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grammar in general. He should be made to see how 
his MT functions as a communication system and 
describe it objectively. 

In a multilingual country like India, a per¬ 
son has to learn at least one additional language. 
The grammar of his own language will help him to 
do this with greater ease and that is why it is 
very desirable that our teaching programme should 
pay proper attention to the teaching of grammar 
in the MT instruction. 

GRAMMAR IS NOT TO BE LEARNT AS HISTORY OR 
GEOGRAPHY: 

Having thus accepted that grammar teaching 
is inevitable, it remains to decide the type of 
grammar that we should teach in schools. But 
before that it is our task to remove first certain 
misconceptions about grammar. We have already 
seen the remarks from the school syllabuses. Even 
today when we observe grammar books which are 
prescribed for schools we see that the efforts 
have been made to explain what is 'correct', what 
is 'incorrect'. "We are conditioned to the con¬ 
cept that what is logical about language is its 
grammar and illogicality creeps in only when we 
have 'exceptions' to grammatical rules". Many 
school teachers, professors of literature or 
language, think even today that spoken language 
has no grammar. They think that there are 
superior and inferior kind of languages and the 
better and superior variety is found in grammar 
books which can be learnt and understood. Printed 
matter has a great hold on our mind and we think 
that what is written in school books is 'correct' 
and 'pure'. 

The remark 'we are not good in grammar' 
reveals the great confusion in our mind about 
grammar. Actually the language we are speaking 
has its own grammar and everybody of us is 
speaking it grammatically. But because from 
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our childhood, our teachers keep on telling us 
that only the language written in books has a 
grammar and that the spoken language is not quite 
regular, we think we have to learn a grammar as 
we learn history, arithmetic or any other subject. 

Our first task, is, therefore, to remove the 
misconception that grammar is something that is 
confined to books, containing rules to be learnt 
by and remembered every time we speak or write. 

It must be made to realize that grammar only 
describes what people do when they speak. 

We may talk of 'suddha kase bolaswe' for the 
non-living languages like Sanskrit, Latin, etc., 
or for languages other than MT ^ In our everyday 
language, we can only say that what is correct 
and what is not correct depends on what is 
accepted or sometimes even tolerated by our 
fellow speakers. Because language is ultimately 
social behaviour. 

DESCRIPTIVE APPROACH TOWARDS GRAMMAR-TEACHING? 

Therefore, the descriptive approach is most 
suitable to be adopted in schools, for it tells 
a student how his MT works, how a second language 
works, how in short, language in general works. 

Our schools are traditionally wedded to 
’prescriptive teaching'. This necessarily results 
in the neglect of the spoken languages. The child 
gets a distorted picture of the nature of his own 
language, and, as a consequence, schools start to 
face the problem of 'dropped out' and we indi¬ 
rectly make ourselves responsible for the spread 
of illiteracy. 

It is true that in the official MT teaching, 
attention is focussed on the standard expression, 
the normal written as well as spoken form. It is 
an attempt to bring home to the child's mind the 
various parts of the structure and their 
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functioning through graded lessons based on the 
situational approach with examples, suitable 
exercises, explanatory notes, etc. For this, we 
have to prepare material based on the descriptive 
grammar which will replace the traditional grammar. 
With the modern methods of observation and research, 
we are in a position to write new grammars. We 
also can prepare special supplementary books on the 
lines of ESP (English for Special Purpose) courses. 
Once the spoken language is analysed and taught, 
it becomes easier to understand the operation of 
the written language. From spoken to written, 

”should be the correct way of learning. In the 
classroom, in a sentence like "pa:vsa:La: ha: 
pha:rac chain Rutu a:he tar !" ("Rainy season is 
a very good season* it seemsi") the role of tar 
may be discussed and similar sentences may be 
constructed and practiced. Most of the students 
will definitely take interest in these discussions 
and the complaint of 'not remembering rules of 
grammar' will no longer be made. They will get 
an idea about what language does and how it does 

it. 


The purpose of the study of languages, MT or 
SL, in the school curriculum, is to enable the 
children to make use of these languages. In 
order to achieve this goal, we may introduce some 
elementary notions about language to school 
children. They should learn about how language 
works in as natural a way as they learn how the 
radio works or how the electric machines work. 

THE ROLE OF LINGUISTS: 

And here comes the role of linguists who can . 
provide good descriptions of our languages. Of 
course, looking to his readers, he should avoid the 
the complicated terminology as much as possible. 

It is said that "descriptive teaching of the na¬ 
tive language could be of the highest educational 
value". Special courses may be organised for the 
language teachers and mainly for the teacher 
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DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR HELPS IN REMOVING PREJUDICES: 

It is already mentioned in this paper that a 
teacher has to take note of those children whose 
home language differs quite sharply from the 
standard version of the language expected in the 
school. 

The study of grammar will help us to give up 
°ur prejudices against speech variations of diffe- 
rent classes of people and recognise them as 
having equal status. In fact MT teaching in our 
multilingual country should be a disguised SL 
teaching for students coming from slum areas or 
belonging to dialect groups. It is better to 
teach here grammar openly as we teach it to SL 
learners and special material may be prepared 
for this purpose. These children should be 
taught the * standard form of grammar* without 
making them conscious of it. The standard form 
should be taught as a written form and not as a 
substitute for the child*s own dialect, 

CO-ORDINATION IN LANGUAGE TEACHING: 

The important point is that in our school 
system after a certain stage, the child has to 
learn 3 to 4 languages at one and the same time, 
e.g., in Maharashtra, the Marathi child is learn¬ 
ing Marathi as his MT, Hindi as his SL or as link 
language, English as FL and Sanskrit a dead 
language, as a cultural language. Under such 
circumstances grammar should play a very important 
role in our school programme. Unfortunately each 
of these languages is taught in a different way.. 
Every one of them has its 'own' grammar. Is any¬ 
body paying any attention to it? Is the child 
taught the grammar of his MT in such a way that 
it will be useful to him in understanding Hindi, 
English or Sanskrit? These grammars may be re¬ 
written on comparative basis, taking the MT as 
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the starting point. There must be complete coordi¬ 
nation in the teaching of these languages. As a 
first step towards the implementation of this 
idea, a survey should be made to find out the 
methods used to teach the grammars of the various 
languages. 

To conclude, "all teachers need to undertake 
a study m some detail of the real nature of the 
language which is the main tool of thejLr trade. 
Whether they intend to teach in primary, secondary 
or future education, and whatever the nature of 
their specialization, they should be aware of what 
modern research has revealed about our actual 
linguistic practice. Until the teachers have 
come to understand the nature of a language and 
the way it works, they will not be fully equipped 
to discharge responsibilities as language teachers" 
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